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Resolution 
at 1 Foot Candle. 


Introducing the 
worlds most 
advanced electronic 
finder system. 


This is the system uniquely designed and precision 
engineered by CSC to meet the exacting requirements of 
today’s cinematographer. Space-age solid state compo- 
nents supply power to zinc telluride video receiver tubes 


r SUSTAINING 


MEMBER 


to produce a sensitivity that surpasses every film rating 
onthe ASA scale. Incredible? Yes! But isn’t this what 
you've come to expect from Camera Service Center? 

To use the system is to save time and money. 
Hook up to a video recorder and pre-edit takes. Check 
operating conditions before you roll—lighting, framing, 
focus. Create remote control set-ups where using an 
operator is impractical or unsafe. Reduce on set traffic by 
moving non-essential personnel to nearby viewing 
monitors. You’re limited only by your own imagination. 

Call or write for technical specifications and for 
details on rentals/sales. CSC electronic viewfinder 
systems are available for the cameras pictured and for 
most 16mm cameras. 


camera service center, inc. 


sales affiliate e CAMERA SALES CENTER CORPORATION 


625 West 54th Street, New York, N.Y. 10019 / 212/757-0906 


" 12-120mm F2.2 12-120mm F2.2WITH7%"VFAVC ———«:12-150mm 2.3 
WITH 1"VF AV30 side 


$2176 $2176 


10-150mm T2.3 WITHOUT VF 9.5-57mm F1.6 WITHOUT VF 


ANGENIEUX ZOOM LENS SALE 
generalcamerag 


corporation 
47’ Eleventh Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10018 (212) 594-8700 Telex: 14-7136 
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WHAT IS FOTO-KEM? 


Simply, it is photography and chemistry combined. It is 
the fixed and required ingredient that goes into the 
making of a motion picture laboratory. It is modern 
hardware and precise technical instrumentation. 


The rest of the formula is flexible but more complex. In 
fact, it is these extra more important ingredients that we 
call the “Foto-Kem Elixir.” It gives Foto-Kem its unique 
flavor and soothing effect. 


So the next time your fever goes up because of a lab 
pain, try us. We’re the “big” little lab where you are a 
name — not a number. Where your film is a precious 
entity, not a mere commodity. Where you can com- 
municate with people who care. 


This is where it’s at, with the Foto-Kem craftsmen who mix 
lots of soul with their skills, and that is really what our elixir 
is made of. 


Come in and see our beautiful new plant in Burbank. 
You'll be greeted with a smile — even if you’re not 
president of a network. 


Foto-Kem Industries Inc. 
2800 West Olive Avenue 
Burbank, California 91505 
(213) 846-3101 


GERRY BRODERSEN REG DUNN LOU VINCENT 
President Executive Vice President Production Vice President 
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Coppola, Nicholsonand Bogdanovich— 
these are among the major talents that 
you helped get started. How about your 
own career? How did you start? 

After graduating from Stanford, 

I got a job as an engineer. After four 
days I knew it was a total mistake. 
What I really wanted was to make 
movies. So I went to work at Fox as a 
messenger. It wasn’t too long before 
I was writing screenplays and direct- 
ing. Then I became an independent 
producer. And then I opened my own 
company, New World Pictures. 

What do you look for in a new director 
or writer? 

Intelligence. The people I am deal- 
ing with must be intelligent. They 
must also have more than just an 
interest in films. It’s more like a 
vocation. The best filmmakers have 
a need to make films. 

How about the new young cinema- 
tographers? 

Because of our budget restrictions, 
we want cinematographers who.can 
work rapidly and still give us quality. 
We've had some outstanding camera- 
men start with us. Several have gone 
on to win Oscars. I’ve always liked to 
experiment with new types of film. 
Iremember using different emulsions 
for different psychological effects. 

If I have any questions about film, 

I just call your local Kodak office. 
I'm generally the first in Hollywood 
to work with each successive genera- 
tion of Eastman film. The Kodak 
people have always been very helpful, 


Les Baker in particular. He also 
keeps me up to date on Eastman 
release print stock. This is important 
because when we distribute foreign 
films, we make all our release prints 
here. This way, I can be sure I’m 
getting the best quality. 

How peas ‘you describe your 
company? 

New World Pictures, now five 
years old, has become, somewhat to 
my surprise, the largest independent 
producing and distributing company 
in the country. We've produced and 
distributed fifty-three pictures. Films 
that range from “Death Race 2000” 
to “Cries And Whispers” and 

“Amarcord” We've won Academy 
Awards in each of the past two years. 
Because we distribute fewer films 
than the majors, we feel we can give 
each one specialized handling. My 
lawyer, who is a woman, describes us 
as a boutique as opposed to a depart- 
ment store. 

Is it true you made a bid for “Cries 
And Whispers” without having seen it? 

Yes. When it was first offered, all 
the major companies passed it up. 

I've always admired Ingmar 
Bergman’s work, so when I heard it 
was available, I made a bid. The film 
was brilliant and went on to win 
many awards. Bergman was delighted 
with our distribution pattern. After 
the art theaters and regular hard-tops, 
we put it into drive-ins, bringing his 
work to audiences that had never 
seen it before. Incidentally, it went on 
to become the highest grossing film 
he’s had in this country. 
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How many Aiecian are On va years 
schedule? 

I like to give each picture personal _ 
attention, so New World will handle 
no more than ten to fifteen pictures. 
Again, they're going to be either very 
commercial or pure art films ranging 
froma youth-oriented film starring 
Ron Howard called “The Car,” to the 
new Francois Truffaut film, “The Story 
Of Adele FH.” The average run-of-the- 
mill film is something I’m definitely 
not interested in. As for the future— 
were working with some extremely 
talented young people, and feel that 
our best films are still to come. 

If you have any questions about film, 
do what Roger Corman does, call your 
local Kodak Sales and Engineering 
representative, 

The people who staff the Kodak re- 
gional offices are all exceedingly know!- 
edgeable, involved men and women 
who are constantly aware of the needs 
and activities of the industry. They are 
there to assist in every way they can; to 
provide information, solve problems, 
or serve as technical consultants. 

And for a free copy of this and other 
interviews, send for our booklet. Write 
Eastman Kodak Company, Dept. 640-D 
Rochester, N.Y. Kochestey N.Y 14650, 


97 MB EASTMAN KODAK COMPA! KODAK COMPANY 
Atlanta: 404/351-6510/Chicago: 312/654-5300 
Dallas: 214/351-3221/Hollywood: 213/464-6131 
New York: 212/262-7100/Rochester: 716/254-1300 


San Francisco: 415/776-6055. 


WHATS NEW 


IN PRODUCTS, SERVICES AND LITERATURE 


GIBRALTAR CAM HEAD FROM 
QUICK-SET IS IMPROVED VERSION 
OF THE FAMOUS HOUSTON 
FEARLESS HFCH 


One of the first things Quick-Set, Inc. 
did after acquiring Houston Fearless 
was to redesign the company’s well- 
known HFCH cam head. Now Quick- 
Set’s all-new version has been intro- 
duced as the Gibraltar Cam Head (Cat. 
No. 4-62302-1). Though smaller in size 
and lighter in weight than the trusted 
HFCH, it still accommodates camera 
loads up to 375 pounds! 

A precision-engineered roller 
bearing system provides smooth, 
flawless, 360° panning. Camera tilt is 
an effortless +50°. Interchangeable 
- dual cams (in size range from 3 inches 
to 10 inches) match the head to most 
cameras’ specific center of gravity, to 
perfectly counterbalance the load. 

A movable wedge plate adapter — 
now an integral part of the balance 
system — achieves forward and aft 
camera balance. The adapter is in- 
cluded at no additional charge. 

Optional accessories include a 
second telescoping control arm and a 
wedge plate. 

A catalog sheet is available, on 
request, from Quick-Set, Inc., 3650 
Woodhead Drive, Northbrook, Illinois 
60062. 


BEAULIEU AND TOPCON 
CAMERAS TO BE ON PERMANENT 
DISPLAY AT THE GEORGE EAST- 
MAN HOUSE 


“The Beaulieu 5008S Multispeed 
Single-System Sound Super-8 Camera 
and the Topcon Super DM 35mm SLR 
Camera will soon be placed on 
PERMANENT Exhibit in the Interna- 
tional Museum of Photography at the 
George Eastman House (Rochester, 
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New York),” announced Morton G. 
Schoncite, Vice President of Hervic 
Corporation (exclusive U.S. distributor 
of both product lines). 

“We are indeed thrilled to have such 
an honor granted to not one, but TWO 
of our products,” Mr. Schoncite further 
stated. 

“Each camera was chosen for 
permanent exhibit at the George East- 
man House because of the unique, 
state-of-the-art design and feature 
contributions each camera has made 
within its respective film format. 

“Beaulieu brought to Super-8 (right 
from the beginning) the ‘professional 
touch’ with such innovations as Mirror 
Reflex Viewing, the widest range of 
filming speeds. Lens Interchange- 
ability, and unmatched optics for 
Super-8. 

“Topcon is a true ‘pioneering’ brand 
name in 35mm SLR, responsible for the 
Auto Wind Concept, Behind-the-Lens 
Metering and the world’s fastest optics 
(Topcon’s 300mm, 2.8 lens).” 


NEW PLC-4A 400-FT. MAGAZINE 
AVAILABLE FROM CINEMA 
PRODUCTS 


Cinema Products Corporation 
announces the availability of the new 
PLC-4A magazine — the most effi- 
cient, reliable and silent 400-ft. 
magazine, made of extremely light- 
weight, glass-filled Lexan® (a material 
with greater impact strength than mag- 
nesium). 

The PLC-4A magazine features an 
all-new take-up assembly, providing 
steady, positive film tracking. Sound 
dampening material specially fitted into 
each magazine door effectively 
reduces system noise, making the 
PLC-4A a truly quiet operating maga- 
zine, and corduroy liners fitted in both 
film chambers ensure a clean, “fuzz- 
free” film magazine. 

The improved spindle system in both 
film chambers allows for easy film 
loading and removal through the use of 
a positive push-button lock/release 


system which permits both supply and 
take-up core adapters and daylight- 
load spools to be locked securely 
during filming, preventing rattle and 
wobble. 

The new PLC-4A magazine is 
compatible with all 16mm camera 
systems which accept standard 400-ft. 
magazines. It is priced at $210. 

For further information, please write 
to Cinema Products Corporation, 2037 
Granville Ave., Los Angeles, California 
90025. Tel: (213) 478-0711. 


TRIBUTE TO SLAVKO VORKAPICH 


On Saturday evening, March 5th, at 
8:00 p.m., the Los Angeles County Mu- 
seum of Art in association with the 
American Society of Cinematog- 
raphers, the Directors Guild of Ameri- 
ca and the American Film Institute, will 
present a posthumous tribute to Slav- 
ko Vorkapich, about whom Leopold 
Stokowski remarked “...He is a poet 
with a camera.” Famed for his mon- 
tage work in such films as CRIME 
WITHOUT PASSION, WHAT PRICE 
HOLLYWOOD?, THE GOOD EARTH, 
ROMEO AND JULIET, MAYTIME, MR. 
SMITH GOES TO WASHINGTON and 
JOAN OF ARC, Vorkapich’s work in- 
fluenced three generations of film- 
makers. His LIFE AND DEATH OF A 
HOLLYWOOD EXTRA, filmed with 
Robert Florey in 1929, was the first 
expressionistic film made in this 
country. 

For many years the head of the 
U.S.C. Cinema Department and 
lecturer at many universities and mu- 
seums, Vorkapich was determined life- 
long to open the eyes and minds of 
both his students and his audiences to 
the true potential of the filmic medium. 

The tribute will consist of selected 
montages and screenings of several 
Vorkapich films including LIFE AND 
DEATH OF A HOLLYWOOD EXTRA. 
Several sequences which were cut 
from the films for which they were origi- 
nally made will be exhibited publicly for 
the first time. Among the guest 
speakers that evening will be many of 
Vorkapich’s co-workers including 
A.S.C. President Linwood Bunn, Direc- 
tors George Cukor and Frank Capra, 
and Cinematographer Lee Garmes, 
ASC. 

Tickets for this event will be priced at 
$2.00, with bona fide students, Mu- 
seum, and AFI members receiving a 
50-cent discount. Tickets may be pur- 
chased in advance by mail or at the 
door from the Leo S. Bing Theater, Los 
Angeles County Museum of Art, 5905 
Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, CA 
90036. a 
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When we introduced the MP-30 Portable 
35mm Sound Projector just a few months 
ago we told you it was a lot of projector for 
the money. We pointed out its versatility 
and how it offers top quality professional 
projection combined with portability for use 
in almost any type of requirement, from 
standard theater to screening room. Now, 
there are even added advantages to owning 
an MP-30, because in addition to the 
standard model, the MP-30S, we are offer- 
ing the MP-30M, with Interlock, and the 
MP-30X, with Xenon lamphouse, still at 
prices which are the lowest in the industry. 
The MP-30 is a precision crafted projector 
priced to fit your budget. Check with our 
Projection Department today for details on 
the MP-30 to fit your specific needs. 


MP-30M. $4505.00 
(Includes all 
standard features 
plus Magnetic 
Interlock (track 
and picture), 
projection stand 
and 12” external 
speaker) 


MP-30X. $4760.00 
(Includes standard 
features plus 
500W Xenon lamp- 
house (in place of 
quartz halogen 
lamp), projection 
stand and 12” 
external speaker) 


SERVING 


alan gordon enterprises inc. 


1430 N. Cahuenga Blivd., Hollywood, Calif. 90028 


P-30 
alot of projector for the money 
ome 


( 


iq 


THE 


Standard Features for 
the MP-30S: 


Heavy-duty Geneva star and cam 
intermittent. 

Interchangeable apertures. 
Constant speed % HP motor, 125V 
AC, 60 Hz. 

1000 watt quartz halogen lamp. 
3200°K high light transmission 
efficiency. 

Pre-focus exciter lamp, 6V, 5A. 
Solid state built-in amplifier, 30 watts, 
with tone controls. 

8 ohm output. 

Standard 3%” to 5” lens. 

Solar cell. 

Built-in speaker. 

4000’ reel capacity. 

Microphone input. 


MP-30S. $2635.00 
(Includes all 
standard features) 


Optional Accessories: 


WORLD 


Sales (213) 985-5500 - Rentals (213) 466-3561 
TWX: 910-321-4526 - Cable: GORDENT 
East Coast Sales and Service: Marty Bahn & Co., 1978 N.E. 149th St., North Miami, Fla. 33181, (305) 940-8871 
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Xenon lamphouse and power supply. 
Magnetic interlock (track and picture). 
Anamorphic and super series lenses. 
Power driven takeup (for 6000’ reels). 
Projector stand. 

Automation. 

12’. dynamic external speaker. 

220 or 115V, 50 Hz motor. 

Automatic changeovers. 

Selsyn interlock. 

External amplifier for dual operation. 


ROFERCIVE MORO CTU (QUE AHOCATON 


J é 


PROBLEM: You've got to shoot under 
fluorescents, mixed lighting or outdoor 
extremes...color must be perfect. 


Don’t expect an ordinary color 

temperature meter that reads only 

blue and red light to give you 

accurate filtration under such 

difficult— yet everyday —conditions 

There’s only one that can. The new 

Spectra’ TriColor™ Meter. 
The TriColor is a full- 

spectrum professional color meter. 

It measures all three primary colors: 

blue, red, and green. Touch the 

trigger, and the dual meter needles = 

instantly lock in on the values. Then, 

just read the correct filtration on a 

handy pocket computer card. 
It works in any light — 

indoors, outdoors, mixed ambients \ i+ 

—with any color film. Anywhere, because it’s battery powered and lightweight. 
Whether you shoot stills (especially for graphic arts reproduction), motion 

pictures or TV, you can rely on the TriColor to solve 
any color balance problem. 

It’s from Spectra, the company that 
won an Academy Award for the TriColor 
principle and whose exposure meters are 

the standard for accuracy in all major 
movie studios. 
Ask your photo dealer for a demo, 
or write for Lit/Pak 4, Ehrenreich Photo- 
Optical Industries, Inc., Woodbury, N-Y. 


11797. (8640 SPECTRA’ 


SOLUTION: The new Spectra TriColor 
Meter gives you precise corrective 
filtration, in any light. 
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We Know there are 
other processing labs 


in the world 
aS SO00d aS We are. 


Surely. 


PROCESSING » SOUND + PRODUCTION SERVICES + PRINTING * SPECIAL SERVICES * RENTAL + SALES + REPAIRS 


MOTION PICTURE LABORATORIES, INC., Piedmont Division, 2547 South Boulevard, Charlotte, North Carolina 28203, (704) 525-5416 
MOTION PICTURE LABORATORIES, INC., Suite 940, 4420 Connecticut Ave. N.W., Washington, D. C. 20036, (202) 659-3528 
CINE-CRAFT LABORATORIES, 8764 Beverly Boulevard, West Hollywood, California 90048, (213) 652-7357 
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“No man is an island” 
(not even me!) 


e brag about our film processors and 
ake as much credit as we can get away 


ith, but we’ve got to admit one thing... 


e get a lot of help from our friends. 


To put it bluntly, anyone who thinks 

e can run a company from an ivory 
ower and ignore the feed-back from 
is customers is sadly mistaken. 


ngineers and designers are helpful 
o have around, but it’s the guy who’s 
unning the processor and the man 
ho’s sweating out the ‘‘bottom line”’ 
ho really know the score. 


After all, we build the best darn 

processors we can, in order to make 
oney. And we build these units for 
ustomers who need them to make 
oney. So we’re really partners. By 
orking together, we can turn out 
nits that are much better than any 
ompany could do by itself. 


Some of the better features in our 
processors have come from comments 
by customers located all over the world 
as a matter of fact, from San Fernando 
to Timbuktu!). 


e listen to every customer, big or 
small. And that includes technicians 
and maintenance people, as well as 
the “‘big wheels.” 


Believe me, we damn well appreciate 
he help we’ve received. 


And we thought this might be a nice 
ay to tell all our friends how 
great we think you are. 


7_JREISE 


ENGINEERING, INC. 


1941 FIRST ST. © SAN FERNANDO, CALIF. 91340 


PHONE: (213) 365-3124 


QUESTIONS & ANSWERS 


Conducted by CHARLES G. CLARKE, ASC. 


and WINTON HOCH, ASC. 


(Inquiries are invited relating to cinematographic problems. Address: 
Q. & A., AMERICAN CINEMATOGRAPHER, P.O. Box 2230, Holly- 


wood, Calif. 90028.) 


Q | have found that my light meter 


is sensitive to ultra-violet. A 
short while ago | had my meter cali- 


brated and had some direct-readout 
(ASA) slides made for it. Just out of 
curiosity | wanted to find out if the cell 
(selinium) (not CdS) is sensitive to 
ultra-violet so | placed a glass UV filter 
over the photosphere. | have gotten up 
to one stop of extra-exposure reading. 
Since a conversion filter is normally 
used to bring the tungsten-balanced 
film to daylight exposure and the 
conversion filter has an UV filter in it, it 
seems to me that | should have a filter 
in my light meter. 

| also wonder about the effects of UV 
on film, | assume that UV exposes film 
and effects the basic exposure index of 
film but by how much? Also does your 
basic UV filter really take care of all the 
UV that might be in your shooting envi- 
ronment. 

As the light balance of the scene 
changes so does the content of UV so 
could it be that sometimes you should 
use two or maybe three UV filters? The 
reason | ask is because I| generally see 
very little red or green or brown tone in 
films, the dominant color seems to be 
blue and the whites seem to go blue in- 
stead of white. Is this because the 
cameraman does not use proper fil- 
tering for the negative? Could blue- 
whites and poor color tones be caused 
by ultra-violet “biasing” the stock 
incorrectly to the “visible” spectrum? 


This man is really asking a num- 

ber of questions, and a detailed 
reply would take too much time and 
space. | think we might answer him 
easiest by taking his questions out of 
order and start by pointing out that 
almost all photographic films are sensi- 
tive to the long wave ultraviolet, and 
some even in the short wave region, al- 
though most (that hedgeword, again) 
glass lenses do not transmit the short- 
wave UV. 

Now, one of the great problems of 
exposure reading is that film sensi- 
tivity, human eye sensitivity, and ex- 
posure meter sensitivity to the spectral 
output of a source of illumination all 
differ, and that’s what makes the ball- 
game fun. 

Selenium cells generally do not have 
much variation in response from one 


end of the visible spectrum to the other, 
whereas CdS cells (which can be more 
sensitive to low light levels) vary greatly 
and usually don’t see well into the UV 
range (which the film sees), though 
they may see some infrared. However, 
cells of all types used in exposure 
meters are usually chosen and filtered 
to closely match the films in general 
use, but even filtered may not give ac- 
curate response in all regions. 


As to the man’s questions of placing 
a UV filter over the selenium cell, it 
would indeed indicate a change in 
exposure. But that’s why we have filter 
factors which suggest how much cor- 
rection to make for the light absorbed 
by the filter. He hasn’t indicated which 
UV filter he is using, but a look at East- 
man Kodak’s KODAK FILTERS FOR 
SCIENTIFIC AND TECHNICAL USE 
(Publication No. 8-3) will show how 
much ultraviolet, violet, and blue the 
various filters hold back or transmit. It’s 
true that in the mountains or wide open 
spaces there is more UV which both 
film and meter (but not the eye) sees. 
To make the scene look closer to the 
eye’s rendition, additional filtering may 
be required. But to answer another one 
of his questions, two or three filters at 
once are usually not necessary since a 
single stronger filter will hold back the 
same amount of UV as a combination 
of weaker ones, in addition to adding 
only one additional thickness to the 
optical path instead of several. 


As to the use of conversion filters 
when using Tungsten balanced film 
out-of-doors, the filter factor for the 
conversion filter is intended to 
compensate for the light absorption of 
the filter. AS we’ve mentioned earlier, 
the meter already has a filter and 
selected cell to see and measure light 
which the film sees and responds to. 

As the light balance of the scene 
changes the UV content does change, 
but so do the yellow, blue, green, red 
and other colors as well. These 
changes occur with the time of day and 
year, elevation of the sun, cloud cover, 
and with different artificial sources, too. 
As we said earlier, eyes, meters, and 
film all see differently, but good meters, 
such as the one this man uses, seem to 
offer a very good compromise. It may 
Continued on Page 230 
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502, Tel. 213 843-1200 $5 825 00 
). Box 5, Burrell Way, Thetiord wy . 
orfoik, 1P24 3RB, U.K., Tel. Thetford 2484 COMPLETE 
For more information write DepartmentaC-277 
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Arri 16S w/3 Lenses, Sync Pulse 
Generator, Sync Motor, 3-400’ 
Mags, 2 Take-Up Motors, Battery, 
Used $4250.00 
Arriflex 16 M w/Synch Motor, Variable 
Motor, 4-400’ Mags and Case . Used $6500.00 
Arri 16 MB New $5980.00 
New $4130.00 
New (Call or Write) 
400’ Magazine for SB New $ 359.95 
Torque Motor for 400’ Magazine. New $ 375.00 
200’ Magazine for SB New $ 359.95 
Torque Motor for 200’ Magazine. New $ 375.00 
400’ Magazine for MB New $ 528.95 
200’ Magazine for MB New $ 465.00 
1200’ Coaxial Magazine for MB. . New $1489.95 
Governor Controlled Motor for 
New $ 465.00 
Variable Speed Motor for SB/MB New $ 339.95 
Sync Motor for SB/MB New $ 900.00 
Standard Matte Box for SB/MB .. New $ 295.00 
Barney for 16 S New $ 205.00 
Barney for 16 M New $ 205.00 
400mm/4 Sport Fern Kilar w/Arri 
& Nikon Mts., Case Used $ 599.95 


BEAULIEU 


Beaulieu R 16 BPZ with 12x120 
Angenieux 
Beaulieu R 16 B with 12.5x75 
Angenieux 
Beaulieu R +6 B Turret 
Beaulieu News 16 with 12x120 
Angenieux 
4008 ZM4 w/6x70 Optivaron .. 
3008 MS w/8x50 Optivaron ... 
5008 X w/6x80 Angenieux .... $1699.95 
5008 MS w/6x70 Optivaron ... $1699.95 
Beaulieu 200’ Magazine Used §$ 219.95 
Beaulieu 500 mA Battery Used $ 69.95 
Beaulieu 1000 mA Battery .... Used $ 119.95 
Beaulieu Sync Pulse 
Generator $ 209.95 


NEW SUPER-8 
CAMERAS 


Canon 1014 Electric w/Case $466.95 
Canon 814 w/Case $297.95 
Canon 514 XL w/Case $189.95 
Canon 512 XL w/Case $249.95 
Canon Sound 514 XL w/Case $299.95 
Kodak 200 Ektasound $359.95 
Minolta XL-225 Sound $199.95 
Minolta XL-440 Sound $239.95 
Minolta XL-660 Sound $269.95 


$2350.00 


$1995.00 
$ 989.95 


$4750.00 
$1199.95 
$1299.95 
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Cine Specials! 


From the West Coast's Finest Photographic and Audio Center. 


ARRIFLEX BOLEX CINE LENSES 


Bolex H-16 EBM Camera with 
Bay. Mt. w/Power Grip, Battery, 
Charger, 3’ Cable, Vario Switar 
100 POE Zoom Lens 

Bolex H-16 EL Camera with 
Battery, Charger, Remote Con- 
trol Cable, Filter Holder 
and Gelatin Filters 

Bolex Vario Switar 12.5x100 
f2 for H-16EL 

Bolex H-16 Rex 5 

Bolex H-16 SBM 

Bolex MST Motor 

Bolex ESM Motor 

Bolex ESM Motor with Handgrip, 
Battery, Charger & Cable .... New $ 785.00 

Bolex EM Motor $ 179.95 

Bolex EM Motor with Power Pack, 
Charger, and Cable 

Bolex 400’ Magazine 

Bolex 400’ Magazine with Take- 
up Motor and Cable 

Bolex Crystal Sync Unit with 


$1889.95 


$2420.00 


$1650.00 
$1040.00 
$1090.00 
$ 429.95 
$ 459.95 


$ 405.00 
$ 239.95 


$ 450.00 
$ 329.95 


$ 199.00 
$ 124.95 


Bolex Matte Box B 
Bolex Barney 
Bolex Cover for 400’ 

Magazine $ 15.50 
Bolex Aluminum Case for H-16 

with 400’ Mag $ 340.00 
Bolex Rex-O-Fader $ 109.95 
Bolex 18x86 Vario Switar EE.. Used $ 489.95 
Bolex 12x120 Angenieux Rex 

$1749.95 


NEW SOUND 
BARNEYS 


for Arri 16 BL 

for Eclair NPR 

for Eclair ACL 

for Arri 35 BL w/1000’ Mag. ......... $149.50 
for Arri 35 BL w/400’ Mag. .......... $129.50 
for Beaulieu R 16 camera 

for Canon Scoopic 


LIGHTS | 


Colortran Mini Pro Kit $ 459.95 
Colortran Mini King Kit $ 459.95 
Colortran Pro Kitr IV $ 539.95 
Colortran Flight Kit $ 649.95 
Colortran Mini Pro Kit Used $ 389.95 
Hervic Location Light Kit Used $ 259.95 
Lowel Lights (Call or Write) 
Sylvannia Sun-Gun New $ 149.95 


*x PROFESSIONAL BEAULIEU/LOWELL SEMINAR 


od On February 19, from 11:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m., Bel Air Camera » 


will have factory representatives from both Hervic Beaulieu 


and Lowell Lights. This seminar is free and open to the 
* public on a first come, first serve basis. For further informa- 


+ tion or reservations call or write Bel Air Camera and Hi-Fi. 


We do not have a catalogue. Please write for 
individual price quotations. 
Mail and Phone Orders Promptly Filled 
NEW EQUIPMENT: All new equipment is sold with manufacturers guarantees and original packaging. 


We cannot ship new equipment on ‘‘trial’’ or “for approval."’ a 6 
USED EQUIPMENT:IIf not fully satisfied, merchandise may be returned for refund less shipping charges 


within 10 days of receipt. 


PAYMENT: We accept Bank Checks or Money Orders for fastest shipment. Personal Checks cause 
delay. 20% deposit required for C.0.D.’s. BankAmericard or Mastercharge 0.K. 

QUANTITIES LIMITED: All items subject to prior sale. Not responsible for misprints or price changes. 
SHIPPING CHARGES: Please pay estimated shipping charges. Balance will be refunded. Minimum 


$3.50. California residents add 6% sales tax. 


a 


x Fantastic prices available on the above during this month. a 


wo Ok kok ok ok kkk k 


Angenieux 5.9mm f1.8 Used $ 799.95 
Cine Questar Complete, Mint 

Condition Used $1199.95 
Angenieux 5.9mm f1.8 ‘‘C’’ $1045.00 
Angenieux 10mm f1.8 ‘‘C’’.... $ 329.95 
Switar 25mm f1.8 “RX” $ 199.95 
Angenieux 15mm f1.3........ New $ 319.95 
Angenieux 15mm f1.3 “‘C’’.... $ 404.80 
Switar 16mm f1.8 “RX” $ 199.95 
Angenieux 25mm f1.4 ‘C”’... $ 269.95 
Angenieux 25mm f1.4 “‘C’’.... $ 329.95 
Angenieux 25mm f0.95 ‘'C’”’ .. $ 399.95 
Angenieux 25mm f0.95 ‘‘C’’... $ 549.95 


Angenieux 50mm f1.5 “C’’... 
Angenieux 50mm f1.5 ‘“‘C’’.... 
Pizar 50mm f1.8 


$ 399.95 
$ 499.95 
$ 199.95 
$ 199.95 
$ 249.95 
$ 329.95 


Angenieux 75mm f2.5 “‘C’”’... 
Angenieux 75mm f2.5 “'C’’.... 
Yvar 75mm f2.8 “‘C”’ 


Angenieux 100mm f2.5 ‘‘C’’... 
Macro Yvar 150mm f3.3 ‘'C’’.. 
Angenieux 150mm f2.7 ‘'C’’... 


$ 469.95 
$ 385.00 
$ 549.95 


Angenieux 9.5x57 f1.6 ‘‘C”’ ... 
Angenieux 10x150 f2 “C” .... $2589.95 
Pan Cinor 17x85 ‘‘C”’ $1159.95 
Pan Cinor 17-85 w/Fdr. ...... Used $ 599.95 
Befthiot 17x130 ‘‘C”’ $ 699.96 
Angeiux 17x68 f2.2 ‘C’’ $ 839.95 
Angenieux 17x68 f2.2 “‘C’” ... Used $ 589.95 
Retro-focus for 17x68 Angenieux 

“Ge Used $ 169.95 
Vario-Switar 16x100 POE 

“RX” $ 739.95 
Angenieux 12x120 f2.2 ““C’’... New $1879.95 
Pan Cinor 12x120 ‘‘RX”’ $ 549.95 
Angenieux 12x240 f3.5 “‘C’”’... $5550.00 
Angenieux 12-120 $ 799.95 
Angenieux 12.5x75 f2.2 “‘C’’ .. New $1422.95 
Angenieux 9.5x95 f3.5 ‘‘C’’ ... New $2348.00 


PROJECTORS 


Kodak Pagent AV 126 TR New §$ 689.95 
Kodak Pagent AV 256 TR $ 799.95 
Kodak Pagent AV 12 E6 $ 659.95 
Kodak 199 Analyst $ 579.95 
Elmo 16 AR $1195.00 
Elmo 250 HS $ 695.00 
Silma Bivox Dual 8 Sound ... Demo $ 299.95 
Bauer 16/16 Studio Interlock .. Mint (Phone) 
Bell & Howell 552 Auto 16mm 


$2125.00 


$ 349.95 
Bell & Howell 1574 A $ 495.00 
Kodak VP-1 Super 8 TV Video- 


$1595.00 


Sony TC-142 Tape Recorder .. . 
Sony TC-153 Tape Recorder... 
Sony TC-150 Tape Recorder . . . 
Sony TC-56 Tape Recorder .... $ 124.95 
Uher 4000L Tape Recorder ... $ 289.95 
Electro-Voice 644 ‘‘Spot’’ Mic. Used $ 74.95 
Electro-Voice 642 Shotgun 


$ 177.95 
$ 274.95 
$ 146.95 


$ 149.95 
(Phone) 
(Phone) 


Sennheiser Modular Microphones 
Stellavox 


TRIPODS 


NCE JB Head w/legs ; Used $ 485.00 

Miller Super 8 Head $ 135.00 

Miller Super 8 Head w/legs.... New $ 270.00 

Miller F Head $ 285.00 

Miller F Head w/slip pan $ 345.00 

Miller Model f Tripod w/ball 
level top 

Miller Model F tripod w/ball 
level top 

Bolex Tripod complete w/ball 
level top, Head 

Miller Pro w/slip pan 


$ 266.00 
$ 220.00 


$ 285.00 
$ 349.95 


Foba Metal Legs 
Ronford Heavy Duty Standard 


$ 350.00 
$ 525.00 
$ 505.00 
$ 415.00 


$ 400.00 
(Call or Write) 


Ronford Baby Legs 
Ronford Fluid Heads 


New $ 250.00 

Collapsible 3-Wheel Dolly .... Used $ 149.95 
Universal 808 Head w/Legs $ 299.95 
Universal 2030 Head (Call or Write) 
$ 325.00 


METERS 


Minolta Color Meter $ 469.95 


$ 395.95 
Minolta Auto Spot II Digital ... New $ 595.95 
Minolta Autometer 1! $ 119.95 
Gossen Luna Pro $ 89.95 
Gossen Multi-Beam (Variable 

Angle Motor) 

Spectra Tri-Color Meter 
Spectra Combi 500 w/pointer 


$ 59.95 
$ 579.95 


$ 175.00 

Spectra Professional w/pointer 
New $ 115.00 
(Call or Write) 


EDITING & 
SPLICING 


Minette 16mm Editor 

Minette 16mm Editor 

Rewinds for Minette 

Rewinds for Minette 

Zeiss 16mm Moviescope 

Rewinds for Zeiss 16mm 
Editor $ 54.95 

Minette 16mm Editor w/50 watt 
Hologon Lamp 

Cineamex 16mm Editor 

Specialties 4 Gang Super-8 
Editing Bench 

Minette S5 Super-8 Editor .... 

Maier-Hancock 816 16-8mm 
Hot Splicer 

Guillotine 16mm Gold Label 


$ 195.00 
$ 165.00 
$ 58.50 
$ 50.00 
$ 199.95 


$ 345.00 
$ 249.95 


$ 629.95 
$ 85.00 


$ 189.95 


$ 175.00 

Guillotine Super-8 Splicer $ 19.95 
Guillotine Super-8 Splicer 

29.95 

Bolex 16mm Splicer 69.95 

Griswold R2 35mm Splicer .. . 45.00 


Sound-Reader 49.95 


ol air camera & hifi 
927 Westwood Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 90024 


(213) 477-9569 or 879-9616 
¥ Block South of UCLA in Westwood, Hours: Monday-Saturday 9-6 


TRADE-INS WELCOME 


Two Electro-Voice engineers have a quiet 
discussion about the merits of dynamics vs. condensers. 


The discussion is easy to settle because there are such obvious 
differences. Take our RE20 dynamic and our new CS15 electret condenser: 


RE20 Continuously Variable-D Dynamic: 


It’s designed to be virtually free of prox- 
imity effect and p-popping. And it’s designed 
for as near perfect response 180° off-axis as the 
state of the art allows. Also, we planned it to 
take SPL’s you wouldn't believe. 

Can It Deliver? 

In the anechoic chamber, the RE20 exhibits 
the widest, most uniform response curve of any 
available cardioid dynamic. The RE20’s 
cardioid polar patterns are almost identical on 
axis and 180° off. It has excellent transient 


response. 
And The Durability? 


This microphone’s grandfather could drive 
nails into pine boards and continue to perform 
unabashedly. The RE20 adds the ability to 
handle very high inputs. That’s durability. We 
back this claim with the strongest dynamic 
microphone guarantee in the business. 


Specifications 


Model Number RE20 | 
Element Dynamic 
Polar Pattern Cardioid Cardioid 
Response 45 —18,000 Hz 40—18,000 Hz 
Output Level —57 dB —45 dB 

(0 dB=1 mw/10 

dyn/cm2) 
Max. SPL greater than 141 dB 

(1% THD or less 150 dB 

at 1 kH) 


Impedance 


Electret Condenser 


50, 150, 250 ohms 
balanced balanced 
Case Material Machined Steel Machined Steel 
Sugg’d Resale Net $315.00 $225.00 

Price (Slightly 

Higher in Western 

States) 


150 ohms 
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CS15 Single-D Cardioid Condenser: 

It’s designed to be light, to reject off-axis 
sound, and to provide controlled bass boost. 
In the recording, broadcast and sound rein- 
forcement jobs where a swinging singer has two 
mike positions, close and closer, or the bell of a 
trumpet is surrounding the mike, it’s designed 
to deliver wide, smooth response. And we’ve 
developed an electret that can endure SPL’s that 
would have blown the charge off earlier 


electrets. 
Can it Deliver? 

In the anechoic chamber, the CS15 exhibits 
the wide, uniform on-axis response character- 
istics of the most expensive condenser micro- 
phones. Its off-axis response is excellent also. 
The microphone can be powered remotely with 
from 8 to 48 volts. 

And The Durability? 


The CS15 condenser is every bit as rugged 
as our most rugged dynamic. 

We back this claim with the strongest 
condenser microphone guarantee in the 
business. 


E.,|Electro-Voice’ 
V 
® a Qultan company 


Dept. 271AC, 681 Cecil Street 
Buchanan, Michigan 49107 


CINEMA WORKSHOP, 


By ANTON WILSON 


AUDIO BASICS 
NOISE REDUCTION 


The term “noise reduction” has 
proven to be an oversimplification of a 
more complex phenomenon. The re- 
stricted dynamic range of the record- 
ing process is the real nemesis of the 
location recordist. In many instances 
the recorded subject has a dynamic 
range exceeding that of the tape. Under 
these circumstances the problem is 
similar to the proverbial 10 pounds of 
material into the five pound can. The 
recordist will usually employ gain riding 
and peak limiting to enable the pro- 
gram to fit within the range of the tape. 
In practice the levels are set slightly 
high, such that the occasional peak will 
slightly overload. A peak limiter is 
activated that will reduce the ampli- 
tude of these peaks before the tape 
actually distorts. This practice can add 
3-to-6 dB to the signal-to-noise ratio, 
but at the expense of having the loud- 
est peaks in the program lopped off. 

Gain riding involves boosting the 
level controls during soft passages to 


BANDPASS 
DETECTOR 
RMS 
DETECTOR 


BANDPASS 
FILTER 


TAPE RECORDER 


DETECTOR 
BANDPASS 
FILTER 


FIGURE 2 — Block diagram of a “dbx” compressor/expander. While this theory appears 
quite simple, the electronic execution is very complex. The heart of the system is the RMS 
(Root Mean Square) detector and the VCA (Voltage Controlled Amplifier). The additional 
circuits prevent any possible side effects (see text). 


get these low sounds up away from the 
noise. While this practice does keep the 
soft passages out of the noise, it also 
destroys the original relationship 
between the quiet and loud passages. 
After gain riding/peak limiting, the 
loudest peaks have been lopped off, 
the quiet passages made louder and 
the net result is that the original sound 
with a range of 70dB has now been 
emasculated to a dull 40dB. 

In essence, the peak limiting/gain 
riding compresses the giant signal, en- 


FIGURE 1 — The basic concept of the compressor/expander: The 100dB input is com- 
pressed down to a dynamic range of only 50dB, which fits nicely onto the tape. Note that the 
loudest peaks are below saturation and the softest passages are well above the noise. Upon 
playback, the expander restores the original 100dB dynamic range. 


100 dB INPUT 
DYNAMIC RANGE 


abling it to fit the petite range of the 
tape. This practice does get the entire 
signal onto the tape and, in this re- 
spect, is better than nothing. 

However a second look at this proc- 
ess poses an interesting question. 
Suppose the soundman could some- 
how note down precisely when and how 
much the gain was altered during re- 
cording? Now, upon playback, the gain 
is altered an equal but opposite 
amount. This would totally negate the 
gain manipulation employed during re- 
cording and restore the original 
dynamics. Now you have the best of 
both worlds. The signal is compressed 
to fit the tape and then the dynamic 
range is restored by uncompressing. 

This phenomenon is reflected in FIG- 
URE 1 and is precisely what a “dbx” 
system does. The original source is 
compressed 2:1, allowing 100 dB of 
dynamics to fit a tape with a dynamic 
range of only 50 dB. If the tape was 
played back without expansion, the 
subject would sound dynamically flat, 
the soft and loud passages would be 
“closer together’. However, when 
played back through the corres- 
ponding expander, the original loud- 
ness relationships are restored. 

In theory this compression/expan- 
sion process seems uncannily simple. 
While tape and recorder manu- 
facturers are striving for that extra 2 or 
3 dB of dynamic range, this simple 
process virtually doubles the dynamic 
range and, in most cases, represents 
an increase of 30-to-50 dB. The results 
of this process are so impressive, and 
the idea so logically simple that one 
can’t help but wonder why Leonardo 


DaVinci didn’t think of it (or at least 
Continued on Page 209 
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RMS 
DETECTOR 


Orientable 
Viewfinder 


Designed for convenient 
on-the-shoulder operation 
of the CP-16R reflex 
camera, our erect image 
orientable viewfinder 
optics are folded forward 
so that the eyepiece is 
‘# \ocated approximately 1” 
(25mm) behind the film plane. 


Optionally available, as part of the system, 

is a special extender which places the eyepiece 
approximately 7” (178mm) behind the film plane for 
utmost comfort in tripod or dolly operation. 


The CP orientable viewfinder delivers a brilliant, 
sharp image (12X magnification) even at low light 
levels. All optical elements have 
anti-reflective coatings 
for maximum 


The CP orientable viewfinder 
with special extender (shown mounted 
on CP-16R camera equipped with “Studio Rig”) 
places the eyepiece approximately 7” behind the film plane 
for utmost comfort in tripod or dolly operation. 
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light transmission efficiency and image contrast. 


Without having to be removed from the camera, the 
CP erect image orientable viewfinder can be rotated 

a full 360° while maintaining a constant 

image orientation. 


The re-orientation knob permits you to re-establish 
the desired erect image from any viewing position — 
even when viewing with your back to the subject. 


The CP orientable viewfinder pivots for left 
or right eye viewing without requiring any 
additional accessory. 


A credit of $350 is granted when the CP orientable 
viewfinder is ordered together with a new CP-16R 
or CP-16R/A camera (in place of the standard 

CP-16R viewfinder). 


In addition to the CP-16R camera, 
the CP orientable viewfinder is compatible 
for use with many other 16mm cameras. 


For further information, please write to: 


encmel FS<enecuets 


2037 Granville Avenue, Los Angeles, California 90025 
Telephone: (213) 478-O711 @ Telex: 69-1339 Hl Cable: Cinedevco 


7) @ MAGNA-TECH 
ELECTRONIC 


MTE, The Leader, is the world’s finest manufacturer of post- 
production sound recording and projection equipment for: 


¢ Motion picture sound studios 

e Advertising agencies 

¢ Educational and instructional film sound facilities 
e Video sound sweetening 

e Screening rooms 


High-Speed Reproducers 


MTE, The Leader, was the first to introduce: 


¢ Noiseless pick-up insert recording (rock and roll) 

¢ Combination 16, 35, 17.5mm Recorders and Reproducers 

e Electronic Looping Systems for dialogue replacement 

¢ High Speed Re-recording Systems 

e High Speed Projectors 

e “Multi-Lok”, the Videotape, Film and ATR Interlock System 

e Crystal controlled electronic drive Recorders and Reproducers 


MTE, The Leader, is winner of two “Academy of Motion Picture 
Arts and Sciences” awards for Technical Achievement. 


MTE, The Leader, provides complete studio engineering services 
and operating personnel training. Our systems engineers have over 30 
years experience in all areas of film production and post-production. 


MTE, The Leader, is ready to fulfill your needs in sound and 
projection equipment from a single transfer recorder to a complete re- 
recording facility. 


The next time you have any film or video needs, discuss them 
with Magna-Tech first. It pays to come to 


THE LEADER! 


Prism Projectors 


MAGNA'TECH ELECTRONIC Co., INC. 


630 Ninth Avenue / New York, N.Y. 10036 
Tel. (212) 586-7240 / Telex 126191 / Cables “Magtech” 


Quad-Eight Electronics Magna-Techtronics (Aust.) Pty. Ltd. 
11929 Vose Street P.O. Box 150, Crows Nest, NSW 2064, Australia 
North Hollywood, California 91605 Tel. 439-1651/3013 
Tel. (213) 764-1516 / Telex 662446 Telex 24655 / Cables “Magna” Sydney 


Handling 7247 
color negative in the 
film lab is easy 
If you know how 
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REEL PERFECTION 


1S @ GOLDBERG tradition! 


Specify GOLDBERG for all your ree/ needs! 


¢ 8mm, Super 8mm, 16mm Reels @ Shipping cases in fibre & plastic 
in steel, plastic & aluminum, 
50’ to 2000’ ® Split Reels in steel & aluminum 


© 8mm & 16mm cans in steel e 35mm, 70mm Reels in steel 
& plastic & aluminum 


If it’s special, we can make it! 


GOLDBERG BROTHERS 


P.O. Box 5345, T.A.- Denver, Colorado 80217 


THE BOOKSHELF 


By GEORGE L. GEORGE 


THE TALENT AND THE GLAMOUR 


An informal history of Warner Bros., 
fascinating in its detailed accuracy and 
as lively as its irrepressible characters, 
James R. Silke’s HERE’S LOOKING AT 
YOU, KID hails “50 years of fighting, 
working and dreaming” at the Bur- 
bank establishment. (Little, Brown 
$24.95) 


In THE CINEMA OF FRANK 
CAPRA, Leland A. Poague stresses the 
literary merit of the director’s work and 
chides critics for charging him with po- 
litical naivete. A solid study of Capra’s 
approach to film comedy in its esthetic 
and psychological aspects. (Barnes 
$17.50) 


Director Mel Brooks’ skill in 
combining spoken comedy lines (or 
even subtitles) with visual gags is per- 
ceptively pinpointed in MEL BROOKS: 
THE IRREVERENT FUNNYMAN by Bill 
Adler and Jeffrey Feinman, an enter- 
taining biography of a master of mad 
comedy. (Playboy Press $1.95) 


The extent to which the politicizing of 
a film personality affects his esthetics- 
related image is demonstrated in Glenn 
B. Infield’s study, LENI RIEFEN- 
STAHL: THE FALLEN FILM GOD- 
DESS, which follows the career of the 
Nazi propagandist with more objec- 
tivity than his morally corrupt subject 
deserves. (Crowell $9.95) 


John Fisher profiles in CALL THEM 
IRREPLACEABLE 12 top entertainers 
— Jolson, Benny, Dietrich, Astaire, 
Sinatra et al — in an elegant and attrac- 
tive volume enhanced by Hirschfeld’s 
unsurpassed caricatures. (Stein & Day 
$14.95) 


The age of innocence comes to life 
again in THE JEANETTE MAC- 
DONALD STORY, James Robert Par- 
ish’s warm and suitably nostalgic evo- 
cation of the 30’s, with glimpses of 
movie-making at MGM and Para- 
mount in the heyday of Lubitsch and 
Chevalier. (Mason/Charter $10.) 


A distinguished biography, rich in 
detail and insight, RUDOLPH VALEN- 
TINO by Alexander Walker reveals a 
sensitive human being, awed by his 
own good looks and attracted to 
strong-willed women. (Stein & Day 
$8.95) 


Continuing its popular series of biog- 
raphies, the Pyramid Illustrated History 
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of the Movies releases 10 new titles, 
notable for their factual approach, 
accuracy and high readability. They are 
René Jordan’s GARY COOPER, 
Michael Kerbel’s PAUL NEWMAN, 
Stephen Harvey's JOAN CRAWFORD, 
Jeanine Basinger’s SHIRLEY TEMPLE, 
Foster Hirsch’s EDWARD G. ROBIN- 
SON, George Morris’ DORIS DAY, 
John Belton’s ROBERT MITCHUM, 
William K. Everson’s CLAUDETTE 
COLBERT, and Robert F. Moss’ 


CHARLIE CHAPLIN and KARLOFF 
AND COMPANY. (Pyramid $1.75 ea.) 


GENRES AND TECHNIQUES 


Mark Mikolas and Gunther Hoos 
provide, in HANDBOOK OF SUPER-8 
PRODUCTION, a thoroughgoing text 
on the uses, procedures and equip- 
ment of this popular format. The broad 
scope of their book, the wealth of 
details and the excellent organization 
of the material make it an invaluable 
practical reference guide. (United Busi- 
ness Publ. $14.95) 


In THE SPONSORED FILM by 
Walter J. Klein, filmmakers as well as 
their clients — whether industry, 
government or organizations — will 
find a well-rounded source of infor- 
mation on the fulfillment of their 
communication needs. The selling, 
making and distributing of sponsored 
films are the areas fully covered in this 
workmanlike book. (Hastings House 
$12.50) 


Seventy years of screen elegance 
are displayed in a stunningly beautiful 
volume, HOLLYWOOD COSTUME by 
Dale McConathy and Diana Vreeland. 
Gowns and finery worn by the Die- 
trichs, Crawfords, Garbos and Mon- 
roes are reproduced in over 200 photo- 
graphs of unparalleled artistry with an 
informative text outlining the history of 
Hollywood haute couture. (Abrams 
$35.) 


An extensive guide to U.S. and U.K. 
costume designers is provided by 
Elizabeth Leese in COSTUME DE- 
SIGN IN THE MOVIES. It lists and 
cross-references the films they worked 
on and offers an excellent choice of 
illustrations, together with an en- 
lightening essay on the development of 
dress design in films. (BCW England 
$17.) 


The X-rated segment of the film in- 
dustry is acquiring the respectability 
bestowed on long established insti- 
tutions, as witness the publication of an 
illustrated history of the stag film, 
DIRTY MOVIES, written by Prof. Gerald 
Rabkin of Rutgers University. Edited by 


Al Di Lauro and prefaced by Kenneth 
Tynan, it traces the evolution of the 
genre during the last half-century. 
(Chelsea House $15.) 


* * 


CINEMATIC RESEARCH 


The work of innovative animation 
pioneers is given its due in EXPERI- 
MENTAL ANIMATION by artist Robert 
Russell and film critic/teacher Cecile 
Starr. Their combined efforts re- 
discovers the contribution of such 
creative filmmakers as Oskar Fisch- 
inger, Viking Eggeling and Lotte 
Reiniger in the 20’s to later artists like 
Mary Ellen Bute, Francis Lee and Stan 
VanDerBeek. This is an invaluable an- 
thology that helps prepare us to better 
understand and appreciate the work of 
commercial animators. (Van Nostrand 
Reinhold $14.95/8.95) 


A broad anthology of artistically 
progressive film criticism edited by Bill 
Nichols, MOVIES AND METHODS, 
offers a unique perspective on original 
thinking and avant-garde theorizing in 
all areas of cinema. A stimulating and 
challenging collection of 53 wide- 
ranging essays. (U. of California Press 
$20./7.95) 


A monumental compilation of 
UCLA's Theatre Arts Library collection, 
MOTION PICTURES: A CATALOG OF 
BOOKS, PERIODICALS, SCREEN- 
PLAYS, TELEVISION SCRIPTS AND 
PRODUCTION STILLS, edited by the 
Collection’s librarian Audrey Malkin, is 
an indispensable guide to scholarly re- 
search. (G.K. Hall Boston $65.) 

+ * i 


DOCUMENTARY FICTION 


Recent novels about Hollywood with 
an aura of authenticity are worth men- 
tioning. 

Gossip columnist Joyce Haber dis- 
penses liberally her inside information 
in THE USERS, a lusty novel reflecting 
present day mores of the film colony, 
and peoples it with a melange of real 
and thinly disguised personalities. 
(Delacorte $8.95) 


A warning to parents against 
fostering a screen career for their off- 
springs is implicit in MAKE-BELIEVE 
CHILDREN by Arlene De Marco, who 
uses her own experience to trace the 
tragic life of a child star from early fame 
to burned-out dissolution. (Signet 
$1.75) 


Finally, QUEER PEOPLE by Carroll 
and Garrett Graham, a novel first pub- 
lished in 1930, presents an almost nos- 
talgic picture of outrageous practices 
that were prevalent in an era of rising 
Hollywood splendor. (So. Illinois U. 
Press $7.95) a 
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UNIVERSAL 


A Unique, Modular, Extendable 

Editing System — Quickly Inter- 

changeable For All Film Formats. 
Multiple screens and tracks 


let you weigh the full balance of images 
dialogue, music and effects. 


1 PICTURE 
1 TRACK 


1 PICTURE 
2 TRACK 


2 PICTURE 
1 TRACK 


1 PICTURE 
3 TRACK 


2 PICTURE 
2 TRACK 


3 PICTURE 
1 TRACK 


EAST OF THE ROCKIES 


MM Editing Systems Inc. 
230 Park Avenue (at 45th St.), Rm. 
339, N.Y. N.Y. 10017 (212) 889-0440 


WEST COAST 


KEM Editing Systems Inc. 
6253 Hollywood Bivd, Hollywood 
California 90028 (213) 461-4143 
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REEL PERFECTION 


1S @ GOLDBERG tradition! 


Specify GOLDBERG for all your ree/ needs! 


© 8mm, Super 8mm, 16mm Reels © Shipping cases in fibre & plastic 
in steel, plastic & aluminum, 
50’ to 2000’ ® Split Reels in steel & aluminum 


© 8mm & 16mm cans in steel e¢ 35mm, 70mm Reels in steel 
& plastic & aluminum 


If it’s special, we can make it! 


GOLDBERG BROTHERS 


P.O. Box 5345, T.A.- Denver, Colorado 80217 


THE BOOKSHELF 


By GEORGE L. GEORGE 


THE TALENT AND THE GLAMOUR 


An informal history of Warner Bros., 
fascinating in its detailed accuracy and 
as lively as its irrepressible characters, 
James R. Silke’s HERE’S LOOKING AT 
YOU, KID hails “50 years of fighting, 
working and dreaming” at the Bur- 
bank establishment. (Little, Brown 
$24.95) 


In THE CINEMA OF FRANK 
CAPRA, Leland A. Poague stresses the 
literary merit of the director’s work and 
chides critics for charging him with po- 
litical naivete. A solid study of Capra’s 
approach to film comedy in its esthetic 
and psychological aspects. (Barnes 
$17.50) 


Director Mel Brooks’ skill in 
combining spoken comedy lines (or 
even subtitles) with visual gags is per- 
ceptively pinpointed in MEL BROOKS: 
THE IRREVERENT FUNNYMAN by Bill 
Adier and Jeffrey Feinman, an enter- 
taining biography of a master of mad 
comedy. (Playboy Press $1.95) 


The extent to which the politicizing of 
a film personality affects his esthetics- 
related image is demonstrated in Glenn 
B. Infield’s study, LENI RIEFEN- 
STAHL: THE FALLEN FILM GOD- 
DESS, which follows the career of the 
Nazi propagandist with more objec- 
tivity than his morally corrupt subject 
deserves. (Crowell $9.95) 


John Fisher profiles in CALL THEM 
IRREPLACEABLE 12 top entertainers 
— Jolson, Benny, Dietrich, Astaire, 
Sinatra et al — in an elegant and attrac- 
tive volume enhanced by Hirschfeld’s 
unsurpassed caricatures. (Stein & Day 
$14.95) 


The age of innocence comes to life 
again in THE JEANETTE MAC- 
DONALD STORY, James Robert Par- 
ish’s warm and suitably nostalgic evo- 
cation of the 30’s, with glimpses of 
movie-making at MGM and Para- 
mount in the heyday of Lubitsch and 
Chevalier. (Mason/Charter $10.) 


A distinguished biography, rich in 
detail and insight, RUDOLPH VALEN- 
TINO by Alexander Walker reveals a 
sensitive human being, awed by his 
own good looks and attracted to 
strong-willed women. (Stein & Day 
$8.95) 


Continuing its popular series of biog- 
raphies, the Pyramid Illustrated History 
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of the Movies releases 10 new titles, 
notable for their factual approach, 
accuracy and high readability. They are 
René Jordan’s GARY COOPER, 
Michael Kerbel’s PAUL NEWMAN, 
Stephen Harvey’s JOAN CRAWFORD, 
Jeanine Basinger’s SHIRLEY TEMPLE, 
Foster Hirsch’s EDWARD G. ROBIN- 
SON, George Morris’ DORIS DAY, 
John Belton’s ROBERT MITCHUM, 
William K. Everson’s CLAUDETTE 
COLBERT, and Robert F. Moss’ 


CHARLIE CHAPLIN and KARLOFF 
AND COMPANY. (Pyramid $1.75 ea.) 


GENRES AND TECHNIQUES 


Mark Mikolas and Gunther Hoos 
provide, in HANDBOOK OF SUPER-8 
PRODUCTION, a thoroughgoing text 
on the uses, procedures and equip- 
ment of this popular format. The broad 
scope of their book, the wealth of 
details and the excellent organization 
of the material make it an invaluable 
practical reference guide. (United Busi- 
ness Publ. $14.95) 


In THE SPONSORED FILM by 
Walter J. Klein, filmmakers as well as 
their clients — whether industry, 
government or organizations — will 
find a well-rounded source of infor- 
mation on the fulfillment of their 
communication needs. The selling, 
making and distributing of sponsored 
films are the areas fully covered in this 
workmanlike book. (Hastings House 
$12.50) 


Seventy years of screen elegance 
are displayed in a stunningly beautiful 
volume, HOLLYWOOD COSTUME by 
Dale McConathy and Diana Vreeland. 
Gowns and finery worn by the Die- 
trichs, Crawfords, Garbos and Mon- 
roes are reproduced in over 200 photo- 
graphs of unparalleled artistry with an 
informative text outlining the history of 
Hollywood haute couture. (Abrams 
$35.) 


An extensive guide to U.S. and U.K. 
costume designers is provided by 
Elizabeth Leese in COSTUME DE- 
SIGN IN THE MOVIES. It lists and 
cross-references the films they worked 
on and offers an excellent choice of 
illustrations, together with an en- 
lightening essay on the development of 
dress design in films. (BCW England 
$17.) 


The X-rated segment of the film in- 
dustry is acquiring the respectability 
bestowed on long established insti- 
tutions, as witness the publication of an 
illustrated history of the stag film, 
DIRTY MOVIES, written by Prof. Gerald 
Rabkin of Rutgers University. Edited by 


Al Di Lauro and prefaced by Kenneth , 


Tynan, it traces the evolution of the 
genre during the last half-century. 
(Chelsea House $15.) 


CINEMATIC RESEARCH 


The work of innovative animation 
pioneers is given its due in EXPERI- 
MENTAL ANIMATION by artist Robert 
Russell and film critic/teacher Cecile 
Starr. Their combined efforts re- 
discovers the contribution of such 
creative filmmakers as Oskar Fisch- 
inger, Viking Eggeling and Lotte 
Reiniger in the 20’s to later artists like 
Mary Ellen Bute, Francis Lee and Stan 
VanDerBeek. This is an invaluable an- 
thology that helps prepare us to better 
understand and appreciate the work of 
commercial animators. (Van Nostrand 
Reinhold $14.95/8.95) 


A broad anthology of artistically 
progressive film criticism edited by Bill 
Nichols, MOVIES AND METHODS, 
offers a unique perspective on original 
thinking and avant-garde theorizing in 
all areas of cinema. A stimulating and 
challenging collection of 53 wide- 
ranging essays. (U. of California Press 
$20./7.95) 


A monumental compilation of 
UCLA's Theatre Arts Library collection, 
MOTION PICTURES: A CATALOG OF 
BOOKS, PERIODICALS, SCREEN- 
PLAYS, TELEVISION SCRIPTS AND 
PRODUCTION STILLS, edited by the 
Collection's librarian Audrey Malkin, is 
an indispensable guide to scholarly re- 
search. (G.K. Hall Boston $65.) 


DOCUMENTARY FICTION 


Recent novels about Hollywood with 
an aura of authenticity are worth men- 
tioning. 

Gossip columnist Joyce Haber dis- 
penses liberally her inside information 
in THE USERS, a lusty novel reflecting 
present day mores of the film colony, 
and peoples it with a melange of real 
and thinly disguised personalities. 
(Delacorte $8.95) 


A warning to parents against 
fostering a screen career for their off- 
springs is implicit in MAKE-BELIEVE 
CHILDREN by Arlene De Marco, who 
uses her own experience to trace the 
tragic life of a child star from early fame 
to burned-out dissolution. (Signet 
$1.75) 


Finally, QUEER PEOPLE by Carroll 
and Garrett Graham, a novel first pub- 
lished in 1930, presents an almost nos- 
talgic picture of outrageous practices 
that were prevalent in an era of rising 
Hollywood splendor. (So. Illinois U. 
Press $7.95) B 
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UNIVERSAL 


A Unique, Modular, Extendable 

Editing System — Quickly Inter- 

changeable For All Film Formats. 
Multiple screens and tracks 


let you weigh the full balance of images 
dialogue, music and effects. 


1 PICTURE 
1 TRACK 


1 PICTURE 
2 TRACK 


2 PICTURE 
1 TRACK 


1 PICTURE 
3 TRACK 


2 PICTURE 
2 TRACK 


3 PICTURE 
1 TRACK 


EAST OF THE ROCKIES 


MM Editing Systems Inc. 
230 Park Avenue (at 45th St.), Rm 
339, N.Y. N.Y. 10017 (212) 889-0440 


WEST COAST 


KEM Editing Systems Inc. 
6253 Hollywood Blvd, Hollywood 
California 90028 (213) 461- 14143 
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B&S$ Annual Used Studio 


ONCE-A-YEAR SUPER OFFERING OF PRIME USED ITEMS — 


SPECIAL ARRI 35ML — Two 400’ mags, lens 
housing matte box, power cable; beautiful 16, 
24, 32, 50 and 85mm Zeiss Distagon lenses. 
ONE OF A KIND SPECIAL, professionally main- 
tained with high serial number. Unbelievably 
quiet. Only $32,000. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


Only 
$1,375. 


BEAULIEU — 200’ magazine, 20, 25 and 75mm 
lenses, battery case, top condition and ready to 
go, $1,395.00. 


GIRAFFE CRANE — height 16 feet, 90 degree 
swing, self powered, two steering stations, Fin- 
ger-Tip balance for those tough shots. Last of its 
kind, only $6,500.00. 


ARRI BL 16mm — Two 400’ magazines, 12/- 
120 matte box, battery power cable, custom- 
fitted Halliburton case, recent overhaul. A very 
attractive buy at only $8,950.00. 


AURICON PRO 600 — Optical galvo, two maga- 


zines, optical amplifier, $1,895.00. 


Only 
$2,500. 


ANGENIEUX 9.5/95 F2.2 — Arri mount, excel- 
lent at $2,500.00. List: $4,345.00. 


Me MOLE-RICHARDSON 2K 
versatile and only $175. 


Only 
$175.00 


Birns & Sawyer bargains 
include a store full of tre- 
mendous buys, including 
many fine cameras and ac- 
cessories, lights, lenses 
and grip equipment: 


LENS ''C’’ Mount 


ANGENIEUX 9.5/95 F2.2 — Arri mount, excel- 
lent at $2,250.00. List: $4,345.00. 

ANGENIEUX 12/120 F2.2 — Arri mount, guar- 
antee, $1,250.00. List: $2,775.00. 

PAN CINOR — 17/85, Arri mount, outstanding 
value at only $150.00! 

ANGENIEUX 9.5/95 — with finder, hard to find 
at $2,500.00. List: $4,775.00. 

ANGENIEUX 12/120 — with finder, real special, 
only $1,375.00. List: $3,340.00. 

ANGENIEUX 25/250 F3.5 — Arri mount, special 
$4,250.00. List: $7,300.00. 

CANON K-35 12.8 BNCR MOUNT, zoom Aca- 
ane Award Lens winner, $4,975.00. Very lit- 
tle use. 

PAN CINOR — 38-155mm F3.8 zoom w/finder, 
35mm NC mount, an oldie but a sharpie, 
$495.00. 


Arrimount 


Schneider 16mm F2 
Schneider 25mm F2 
Schneider 50mm F2 
Schneider 75mm F2 
Schneider 35mm F2 
Cooke Kinetal 17.5mm F1.8 
Macro Kilar 90mm F2.8 
Cooke Deep Field Pancro 100mm F2.5 . 425.00 
Angenieux 18.5mm F2.2 Retro Focus . . 350.00 
Angenieux 10mm F1.8............ 225.00 
Angenieux 15mm F1.3............ 225.00 
Angenieux 25mm F.095 385.00 
Elgeet 25mmF15.......... Special 99.50 
Kinoptik 12.5mm F2.5...... ase 110.00 
Comat 20mm F1.9.......... Special 15.00 
Elgeet 7ommF1S.......... Special 39.50 
Mitchell View Finders List $1200.00; 

B&S Price 


Lights 


McAlister 5K 

Mole Richardson Model 415 Senior 5K. . 275.00 

Mole Richardson Model 412 Junior 2K. . 175.00 

Leeco Big Eye Ten K : 

Mole Richardson 5K Sky Pans 

Colortran 4K Soft Light 

Mole Richardson Senior Crank-Up Stands 
w/Casters 195.0 


Dollies & Sound Booms 


Moviola Crab Dolly 

McAlister Crab Dolly 

Elemack Crab Dolly 

Fisher Sound Boom Model 3 

Mole Richardson Sound Booms 
w/Fisher type Perambulators 


4,500.00 


3,450.00 
1,250.00 


BIRNS & SAWYER, INC. 


1026 NORTH HIGHLAND AVENUE 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 90038 ¢ (213) 466-8211 
(213) 466-8211 * CABLE: BIRNSAW e TELEX 673280 


—. lone 
_imposesanumberof 

™ unique requirements — 

. forwell-thought-out, — 

> Sep 
ment. Overthe last - 

—-___ fiffeen yer Lowel 


_ for travel, 


Rollup 


421West 54th Street New Yor NY 000 (22) 245. 6744 
West Coast 3407 Wes! Olive Avenue. 
_ Burbank, Ca {29) S40 7740 


The Standlatd of Excelence! 


Typical medium size 
Filmline processor available 
in speeds from 7-200 f.p.m. 


AND 


FILM TRANSPORT SYSTEM 


FULLY PROTECTED BY U.S. & FOREIGN PATENTS 


| 


One of five 320 f.p.m. Filmline 
Color processors installed at 
Technicolor, Hollywood, California. 


Micro-Demand is a patented exclusively different 
concept in demand drive film transport systems. 


Micro-Demand is a dynamically tension-controlled 
friction film transport system that operates effectively 
at minimum tension and with complete reliability. When 
used with Filmline Feather-Touch film spool “tires’’ it 
transports 35mm, 16mm and single strand 8mm film 
interchangeably and without adjustments even when 
these films are spliced back-to-back. 

Once optimum tensions are set there is no need for 
further adjustments, yet the design allows easy and 
rapid, dynamic adjustment of film tension while the 
machine is running. 


Micro-Demand has a broad band of self-compensa- 
tion, is of functional construction and requires minimum 
maintenance. 

There are no fragile, plastic spring bushings, no 
wobble rollers. No elaborate articulations, of any type. 
Just sound engineering and the highest quality mate- 
rials and workmanship. 

No other competitive processor or film transport 
system commercially available has ever achieved the 
operational speeds and proven reliability of Filmline 
Micro-Demand Processors. 


SIGNIFICANT MICRO-DEMAND FEATURES: 


Versatility 
Reliability 


Any speed, any process. 


engineering. Always ready when you are! 


Flexibility 
35mm 5R S8, 16mm — 70MM-105MM etc. 


Can stand the gaff of long, continuous, top 
speed runs with ‘‘Zero-down-time.” 


Ask the labs who own them. Most of them own 
not one but several. 


Exclusive Maintenance Monitor tells when and 
where the machine needs attention. Significant 
savings assured. 


Dependability 
Credibility 


Maintenance 


Performance — Every Filmline machine is backed by a superb 


performance record compiled in over 25 years of 


continuous service to the industry. Twenty five 
years in the forefront of processing machine 
design and innovation. 


Rugged construction, quality materials and sound 


Any format 35mm, 35/32mm (1-3), 35/32mm (1-4), 


[1 Push-Button operation, and reliability allows operator to 
perform other functions while the machine is running! 
Automatic compensation for elongation and contraction of film 
during processing cycle. 


All film spools use standard bearings or bushings. 

Entire upper film shaft/roller assemblies easily removed. 

No tools needed. 

Stainless steel construction used throughout. 

Proper operation can be determined at a glance, while 
machine is running. 

Submerged developer racks. 

Pumps for recirculation and agitation of all required systems. 
Professional spray bars. 

In-line filters on all required systems. 

Professional air and wiper squeegees. 

Temp-Guard Temperature Control System. Thermistor sensing 
and transistorized controller. 

Film-Guard dry box with dual heat input and dial thermometer. 
Individual switches for all control functions. 


tp as YF Ot 3 a po Ws a al a ft el F 8 


“Filmline Engineering and Consulting Services for Complete Laboratories are Available Worldwide.” 


Filmline Continuous Film Processors are used 
throughout the world by: Deluxe-General, Tech- 
nicolor, Inc., Capital Film Labs, Byron Motion Pic- 
tures, TVC Labs., Movielab, Radiant Laboratories, 
Guffanti Labs, Precision Film Labs, Bellevue-Pathe, 
ABC, CBS, NBC Network TV, NASA, General Motors, 
RCA, IBM, AEC...and thousands of others. 


/ CORPORATION 
MILFORD, CONNECTICUT 


Filmline Corporation, Dept. AF-77 
Milford, Connecticut 06460 — 203-878-2433 


Eastern Hemisphere: 

BELL & HOWELL, LTD. 

ALPERTON HOUSE, BRIDGEWATER RD. 
WEMBLEY, MIDDLESEX, ENGLAND 
01-902-8816 


Virtually eliminates all film breakage, scratches and static marks. 


Tim Pugliese Director/Producer Coconut Grove Productions, Dallas. 
Dr Pepper national spots through Eagle Advertising. 


We See it A Lot These Days 


We've seen this credit for a long time now. Especially on the great films. (62.5 percent of 
the Academy Awards for Cinematography over the past fifteen years were filmed in 
Panavision.) 


But at Victor Duncan we’re seeing it happen more and more in commercial and industrial 
films, not just features. If you are shooting in the Midwest, why not stop by your nearest 
Victor Duncan office and let us show you how to put Panavision precision performance to 
work on your next job. 


SUSTAINING 


the check and double check people Sasa 


er (frispses ) 


VICTOR DUNCAN, INC., 

2659 Fondren Dallas, Texas 75206 (214) 369-1165 

200 East Ontario Chicago, Ill. 60611 (312) 321-9406 
VICTOR DUNCAN, INC. 11043 Gratiot Detroit, Michigan 48213 (313) 371-4920 


Exclusive Midwest distributor of Panavision® 
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If you have a little money to spare 
you can buy a kid breakfast for a year. 


If you have a lot of money to spare 


you can buy him a home. 


For 17 years, WAIF, the Chil- 
dren’s Division of International 
Social Service, has been providing 
homes for homeless children 
throughout the world. 

We’ve arranged for their 
adoption and foster care, settled 
custody or guardianship problems 
and reunited many with their fami- 
lies after long periods of separation. 

We want to continue doing 
this. And we can. With a little help 
from you. 

Just $10 can buy breakfast 
for 8 months for a pre-schooler in 
Venezuela. 

$25 will provide English lan- 


guage lessons and counseling for 


a refugee child coming to the U.S. 
from Hong Kong. 

$150 will reunite a Mexican- 
American family separated by im- 
migration problems. 

$240 will pay for a year’s 
foster care for a Vietnamese baby. 

And $500 will find a home in 
the U.S. for a rejected Korean 
child. 

~Your contribution, no matter 

what its size, will help make life a 
whole lot happier for one of these 
children somewhere in the world. 

Send your donations to WAIF, 
Box 2004, N. Y., N. Y. 10017. 

All gifts are deductible from 
U.S. income tax. 


A whole new scene for editors! 


THE ONLY 
FLICKERLESS 
| PICTURE HEAD 
IN PRODUCTION 


.. available now on 
Moviola M-84A, M-85A, M-86A 
Console Editors! 


| 


Coos 
movioia 
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SAMUELSON 
FILM SERVICE 
LIMITED 


303/315 Cricklewood Broadway, 
London NW2 6PQ., ENGLAND. 
Tel: (01) 452 8090. Telex: 21430. 
Cables: Samcine London. 


SAMUELSON 
ALGA-CINEMA 


SARL 


24/26 Rue Jean Moulin, 

94 Vincennes, Nr. Paris, FRANCE. 
Tel: 328 58 30. Telex: 670260 F. 
Cables: Samcine Paris. 


SAMUELSON 
FILM SERVICE 
AUSTRALIA 


(Pty) LIMITED 


25 Sirius Road, Lane Cove, 

Sydney 2066, N.S.W., AUSTRALIA. 
Tel: 428 5300. Telex: 71 25188. 
Cables: Samsmeal Sydney. 


14 


SAMFREIGHT LIMITED 
Room 65, Cargo Agents’ Building, 
London Airport, ENGLAND. 

Tel: (01) 897 2851. Telex: 22197. 
Cables: Samfreight London. 


Stock cases of twelve different depths, all length x breadth of 14 x 10” 


DOO ION 3 
EZ Ea i % 
; ' mci ps . 


“SAMC INE 
SALES 
LIMITED 


303/315 Cricklewood Broadway, 
London NW2 6PQ., ENGLAND. 
Tel: (01) 452 8090. Telex: 21430. 
Cables: Samcine London. 


SAMUELSON 
GENOP 
(Pty) LIMITED 


Genop House, 15 Hulbert Road, 

New Centre, Johannesburg, S.AFRICA. 
Tel: 836 4275. Telex: 43 0057. 
Cables: Genop Johannesburg. 


‘The 18x 13 x 6%” ‘under-the-aircraft-seat’ case 
seen here on top of the 24 x 15 x 6%” size 


=e~_ SAMCINE RIGIDISED CASES 
~"  powin STOCK SIZES 


Samcine Rigidised cases, long famous as the ‘one-off, tailor-made’ cases for Film, TV and other delicate 
equipment which must be transported, are now available in certain stock sizes. 

Based on a 14 x 10” dimension, we offer 12 different depths plus two other sizes, one of which is a 
suitcase ‘fits-under-an-aircraft-seat’ size (18 x 13 x 6%’) and the other a little larger (24 x 15 x 6%”). 
We also offer sheets of Ethafoam or Polyester (soft) filling in various thicknesses so that you can make 
your own lining or, with the aid of a sharp kitchen knife, fill and fit to suit your own equipment. 


Available off-the-shelf from Samcine Sales or Rentacamera. We will, of course, continue to make one- 
off, any size and any shape. 


SAMCINE SALES LTD. RENTACAMERA LTD. Kivaaiaun suhaming/ Delaaban to 
303/315 Crickl d Broadway, 8/12B dwick Street, Ye i 
London NW2. Tel 01 452 8090 London WL. Tel 01 437 2603 A NA VISION 


Corporation of California Ltd. 
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Peter Rosen just made an 
“Impossible” shot. 


Chem-lone made that shot possible. 


“Filming a TV special for the Children’s Television Workshop _ filtering through barred windows. 
(creators of Sesame Street and the Electric Company) in two “Thanks to Chem-Tone we were able to handle the worst 
Texas prisons created some unusual production problems. lighting conditions without excessive expense and set-up time. 
“What is Sesame Street doing in prison? It “Chem-Tone enabled us to push ECN 7247 
seems that many children spend hours in prison one stop to ASA 250, and even two stops to ASA 
visiting rooms. Bored and restless, they add to 500 without grain increase or loss of resolution. 
other visiting room problems. “What's more, TVC’s lab color corrections cre- 
“It was therefore decided to set up a program ated a soft, natural look without the excessive 
where Sesame Street could be viewed, and contrast and brightness associated with 7247. 
where trained inmates could tutor the kids in edu- “And shooting thousands of miles from New 
cational activities. York didn’t make us a bit nervous. We knew that 
“C.T.W. asked us to make a film on this subject. TVC's daily lab phone call would immediately pin- 
“Naturally, prison presented us with terrible point any exposure or color problems. 
lighting conditions. We had neither the time nor the permission “The film will be aired in early '77. We think TVC should be as 
to install additional lights, yet we had to shoot inmates cells, proud of it as we are.” 
mess halls, shops, recreation areas and down long bleak cor- _— Peter Rosen—Producer /Director/Cameraman 
ridors lit only by a few fluorescents and tiny amounts of daylight | Peter Rosen Productions, Inc. New York City 


ony (VG has ChemTone 


tvc laboratories, inc. 311 west 43rd street, new york 10036 (212) 397-8600 


} New Zeiss 113 
lenses— 
designed 


bee 


“8h 
Made In Wes 


s exclusively 


= for Arriflex 
16mm cameras. 


The fastest matched set you can buy, 
and the closest focusing. Designed for the 
Arri bayonet mount. Zeiss quality. 


Five T/1.3 lenses — three of them available now. 


i o take advantage of the 
newest emulsions and 


camera technology, our goal was 
to make the best matched set of 
16mm lenses available. So we 
went to Zeiss. 


New designs 
The Zeiss designers had the 
unique advantage of starting 
from the beginning. No adapted 
35mm designs. No compromises 
with back focal distance. 
The hard way 
A brand-new design, com- 
missioned specifically for one 
film format and one brand of 
camera, takes more time and 


costs more money to develop, 
naturally. But, given a good 
designer, you get a better lens. 


Matched set 
What we’ve got now is three 
lenses —12mm, 16mm and 
25mm. They’re all £/1.2, T/1.3. 
Two more T/1.3s are in produc- 
tion —a 9.5mm and a 50mm. 


Close focus 

Minimum focusing dis- 
tances: For the 12mm, 8 inches; 
for the 16mm, 10 inches; for the 
25mm, 15 inches. They all stop 
down to f/11. And they’re de- 
signed to deliver Zeiss quality at 
every stop, not just wide open. 


For Arri only 

Zeiss is making T/1.3 16mm 
lenses exclusively for us, in the 
steel Arri bayonet lock mount 
only. Usable with the 16S/B, the 
16M—or the 16SR. The new 
emulsions, the 16SR camera and 
these lenses add up to a state-of- 
the-art 16mm system. 


16SR and 
Zeiss — 
a camera 
system. 


ARRIFLEX COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Arriflex Company of America: P.O. Box 
1102C, Woodside, New York 11377; phone: 
(212) 932-3403. Or 1011 Chestnut St., Bur- 
bank, Calif. 91506; phone: (213) 845-7687. 
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Tel-Anima Hot Press 

Occupies less than one square foot space. 

Completely professional dry titles-ready for 
Tel-Anima Professional Titler immediate use. Uses standard printers lead type. 
& Special Effects Kit , Hundreds of styles and sizes. Animation pegs and 
For producers of industrial, commercial, TV advertising, : crosslines guarantee perfect register and 
government and documentary films. For Vertical and - realignment. Make main titles, subtitles, or slides 
Horizontal use with most 16mm and super 8 mm equipment. vertically, horizontally or at different angles. Prints 
Title Board 7-1/8” x 9-1/2” with translucent glass for back shadow, color or black and white. $950 
lighting effects. Dual lamped reflectors adjustable for front 
and rear illumination. Complete with drum roller, flip card, 
and special effects frame. $750. 


O Please send me a FREE copy of your Animation 
Supplies catalog. 


: : 1) Please send me a FREE copy of your Editing 
We also carry a wide line of editing room equipment, Equipment catalog. 


accessories and supplies. 


Call or write today for free brochures of animation 
and editing supplies. 


Name Title 


Firm Name 


FOB/CECO ee 


SALES — SOS DIVISION City 
315 West 43 St., New York, N.Y. 10036/(212) 586-1420 


Teleph 
7051 Santa Monica Blvd., Hollywood, Calif. 90038/(213) 466-9361 elephone 


pe eae | 
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THE FIiLMINIG OF The challenge of shooting a 


film of one of the longest 


VOYAGE OF THE | “eri, Hamat fo Tah 


aboard a sixty-foot, double- 


AOKU (FA | hulled Polynesian canoe 


‘qecably: with ~the-.Geeiety-in the. tunity, to oe this_award-winni 
production of .dramatic films, Tom “series to pul eleuision. and {6 begin 
“. Skinner, viee président at. the fast-- a Prenniges association.-with-th 
-growit Television. sta {. National. Geographic Soci JPE 
3 Pittsburgh’s* own PBS production. 
a “eenter...Gulf Oil Corporation would 
. me the underwriter for three. 
j four productions~ 


, ve sn people from: Gulf ‘ 
were eénvinced = it was a rare POP a: 


Norris Brock film ki’i, carved statues marking tombs of 23 ancestral chiefs. (CENTER) Brock 
documents the uncanny skill of Mau Piailug, as he works with his traditional adz. Piailug would 
later navigate the Hokule’a from Hawaii to Tahiti with stars and ocean swells as his sole guides. 
(RIGHT) Brock uses a K-100 camera in rigid plastic housing to film launching of model canoe 
carved by Piailug. 


(LEFT) Brock submerges to shoot a short diving sequence of the Hawaiian crewmen who make their living in the water. Plastic camera hous- 
ing was built by Romano Zihla of Zihla Enterprises. (CENTER) Producer Dale Bell, with broken foot in cast, delivers a final message for 
WQED, filmed by Brock and soundman John Butler. A day later Brock was aboard Hokule’a, while Bell and Butler tracked the canoe aboard 
escort vessel Meotai. (RIGHT) Five days out to sea, incapacitated by broken foot, Bell is evacuated from the Meotai by Coast Guard heli- 
copter. 


In October of 1975, while on trial run from Kauai to Oahu in the Hawaiian Islands, Hokule’a came close to being swamped when one of its hulls 


sprung a leak. It is shown here with starboard hull almost completely under water, while crewmen hack the canoe apart, tying sail and hut to 
the stern to prevent drifting south out of the channel. As crewmen fought frantically to keep the canoe from going under, Brock continued to 
shoot. All 23 men aboard huddled on the remaining port hull hoping for rescue, which came five hours later, after the inter-island hydrofoil on 
its normal Sunday run spotted the stricken craft on its radar and stopped to investigate. 


“ONE-MAN-BAND* CINEMATOGRAPHY ABOARD THE HOKULE’A 


By NORRIS BROCK 


THE ASSIGNMENT: 


Film the re-creation of an early voy- 
age aboard a Polynesian canoe sailing 
from Hawaii to Tahiti fora NGS TV spe- 
cial. Be prepared to shoot one-man 
sync sound for a month or more on the 
open ocean in all kinds of weather on 
the exposed, wet and unsteady deck of 
a 60-foot double-hulled canoe. Share 
the available space, food and water 
with 15 other crew members. Don’t get 
in their way and don’t ask for anything 
to be staged or re-created. 


PREPARATION: 


The first problem in preparing to film 
the voyage was to select a camera and 
recorder rugged and reliable enough to 
survive the extreme conditions we ex- 
pected. The second problem was to 
modify the camera and recorder into a 
unit that could be operated by one man 
under these conditions. The third prob- 
lem was to waterproof the camera/re- 
corder combination against salt water 
and rain, while keeping the unit small 
and light enough to be operated hand- 
held. 

In setting out to solve the first prob- 
lem, we looked at every available 
16mm _ sync-sound camera on the 
market. We wanted a good, tough, 
hand-held documentary camera — one 
with a rugged lens and mount capable 
of taking hard knocks. It had to be easy 
to load and operate under difficult 
conditions. It had to be small and light- 
weight enough to be hand-held for 
hours at a time. And it had to be 100% 
foolproof. 

When Peter Schnitzler of Ferco in 
New York showed us the new Arriflex 
16SR, we knew that we had found our 
camera. Peter made arrangements 
with Volker Bahnemann, Vice Presi- 
dent of Arriflex Company of America, 
for us to take a 16SR to Hawaii for a 
preliminary trial on one of our pre- 
voyage shoots. Volker felt that the 
vcryage would be an ideal test to prove 
the 16SR, and he did everything pos- 
sible to help us. The trial filming only 
confirmed what we already knew — 
that the 16SR was made to order for 
this job. When the dailies from the first 
test filming were screened at our Holly- 
wood post-production facility by chief 
editor Barry Nye and post-production 
supervisor Linda Reaveey, the 16SR 
again got raves. They called to tell us 
we were getting excellent image quality 


Drenched almost all the time and operating in the most cramped 
quarters, cameraman spends 34 days aboard sail canoe shooting a 
double-system documentary of 3,000-mile voyage across the Pacific 


with the camera. 

Upon returning from Hawaii, we 
informed WQED Film Director Roy 
Brubaker of the success of the trial 
filming and he initiated the purchase of 
one 16SR for the voyage, with the rent- 
al of a second as a back-up camera 
through Ferco. 

The choice of a recorder for the voy- 
age was much easier, and we putin an 
order with Leo Chaloukian of Ryder 
Sound in Hollywood for several Nagra 
SN’s. 


The second problem was not so easy 
to solve. Since space on the canoe was 
limited, we could place only one per- 
son aboard to film. That person would 
have to operate both camera and re- 
corder. Not difficult for single-system, 
where the sound system is built into the 
camera. But for double-system, not so 
simple. We talked to Ryder Sound 
about their remote-control radio slate 
for the SN and also to Stuart Cody of 
the Cody Company of Boston which 
has a similar unit. These units make the 


Lacking a third hand, cinematographer Norris Brock holds lens tissue container in his mouth 
while he cleans salt spray from the lens — a procedure that had to be repeated every few 
minutes during shooting aboard the Hokule’a. The pouch he is wearing contains Nagra SN 
recorder and throwaway batteries. Note microphone with wind screen mounted above the 


SN, when placed on the subject to be 
filmed, a slave to the camera, being 
activated by a remote-control radio 
signal. Both units turn on the SN in sync 
with the camera and place a bloop at 
the head of the take. Easy enough when 
filming one or two subjects who can be 
fitted with SN’s. But we were filming a 
crew of 15 on the canoe. And under 
conditions roughly resembling that of a 
wet football game. 

Wouldn't it be easier to use just one 
SN and place it on the cameraman? But 
what about the mike? Well, put that on 
the camera just like the news boys are 
doing these days. But sailing means 
wind, and wind means bad sound. OK, 
back up a camera mike with a couple of 
wireless mikes placed on key members 
of the crew. And where to place the 
wireless receiver? Why, on the camera- 
man, of course. And just how does the 
cameraman handle the camera along 
with this portable sound studio? 
Simple. Just have someone design and 
build a fully-automatic amplifier-mixer 
unit to handle a camera mike along with 
a radio mike or two that the camera- 
man can monitor but not have to ride 
gain on. And pack all this into a nice 
neat package that can be water- 
proofed and worn by the cameraman. 
And who will design and build this unit? 
Why, some nice masochistic engi- 
neering company with no overriding 
profit motive who will take on a one-of- 
a-kind prototype for an application so 
specialized that chances of selling 
duplicate units are slim indeed. 

So we called Stuart Cody back and 
told him we liked his remote-control 
radio-slate unit for the SN, but what we 
really had in mind was the automatic 
unit described above. Stuart said the 
phone connection must be bad, as he 
couldn’t understand us. So we hopped 
a plane for Boston and presented our 
problem. Stuart took on the job, quoted 
us a price, and in about a month 
produced what he called an “audio 
interface unit” that did everything we 
asked and more. It sounded an alarm 
fed only to the monitor headset in the 
event of a tape runout or a loss of sync 
for any reason. In other words, all the 
cameraman had to do was load the 
tape on the SN, and monitor the play- 
back mode. The SN started and 
stopped in sync with the SR and if no 
alarm was heard everything was re- 
cording alright. And the unit was no 
bigger than the SN. It didn’t take long 
for us to tag the Cody unit with the tag 
of COMBO. _ : 

Another problem that Cody solved 
for us was one of power supply. Instead 
of having several batteries for each of 
the separate units in the camera/re- 
corder package, he incorporated what 


. 


Brock crouches to get low-angle shot on the pitching deck of the 60-foot double-hulled 
sailing canoe. The symmetrical finder of the Arriflex 16SR camera allowed him to shoot at 
any angle from either side of camera. The harness he is wearing was custom-made by a 
hang-glider shop to hold camera and sound equipment in case he fell down, which he often 


did. 


he calls his “expedition battery,” a non- 
rechargeable, throwaway, latest state- 
of-the-art battery that we determined 
ran about 18-to-20 400’ film rolls 
through the 16SR. That was about 12 
more rolls than anyone else’s, and 
perfect for us because it is the size of 
about five D cells, and lighter. With the 
additional load of powering the 
camera, the SN, and the interface unit, 
the Expo battery, as we dubbed it, 
would run about 16 400’ rolls. To brief- 
ly review, we had now put together a 
sound unit consisting of an SN, an 
audio interface unit, a wireless mike 
receiver and a battery. We then faced 
our third problem, that of putting every- 
thing together in a waterproof package 
that could be worn by the cameraman. 
We also faced the problem of water- 
proofing the camera. 

To solve the waterproofing prob- 
lems, we went to the National Geo- 
graphic Society Custom Equipment 
Shop, operated by Mike Schaeffer. 
Mike and his people have extensive 
experience in designing custom 
camera and sound equipment for Geo- 
graphic expeditions. Mike flew out to 
Los Angeles to meet with us on one of 
our layovers from shooting in Hawaii. 
We asked him to design and. build a 
lightweight but rugged waterproof 
housing for the 16SR camera and the 
Zeiss 10mm-100mm zoom lens and the 
Angenieux 5.9mm lens. The camera 
housing should not interfere with its 
hand-held operation, yet must offer 
absolute protection against salt spray 
and rain and maybe an occasional 
dunking by a wave. But it did not have 
to withstand the pressure of submer- 
sion underwater. 

We knew that a conventional under- 


water housing was simply too heavy, 
bulky and restrictive for our purposes. 
We wanted to protect the camera from 
water while filming on deck and while 
being stored below. We did not want to 
take it underwater. Mike suggested a 
very lightweight aluminum housing for 
the camera, but! had an obsession with 
a soft, flexible housing, sort of a wet suit 
that would in no way interfere with the 
very superior handling characteristics 
of the 16SR. Mike said he might have 
an answer for that. He also said he had 
an idea for a lens housing that would 
waterproof the lens, yet allow for the 
operation of all three functions. 

When we next returned to the East 


Decked out in Tahitian shell leis and flower 
headpiece, Brock is somewhat lighter in 
weight than he was when the voyage began 
34 days earlier. 


(LEFT) 65 feet long, with steel hull, the escort vessel Me 
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otai was manned by a six-man crew whose main function was to shoot boat-to-boat 


footage of Hokule’a under sail. (CENTER) Reflectors were rigged outside the cabin of the Meotai to balance light for interior shooting. 
(RIGHT) Cameraman/production manager Joe Seamans fixes camera contained in housing to bow of the Meotai for rough weather filming. 
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(LEFT) As far as the eye can see, more than 15,000 people stand on Papeete’s beach for hours, straining for a glimpse of the Hokule’a. 
(CENTER) Crowd awaiting the giant canoe was the greatest gathering in French Polynesia since the arrival of Captain Cook more than 200 
years ago. (RIGHT) Bedecked with flower headdresses, Tahitians in outrigger canoes paddle out to meet the Hokule’a. 


(LEFT) Joe Seamans checks installation of 50-foot-load gun camera in 


coast Mike had laid the plan of attack 
for the housings and took the camera 
and lenses for several days to begin 
work. The approach for the camera 
body was to make a sort of rubber 
glove out of PVC and the approach for 
the lens was to make a rigid multi-piece 
cover out of solid nylon, O-ringed 
together at the turning joints for focus, 
zoom and f-stop ring rotation. The front 
was to be O-ringed to a Tiffen filter 
holder and rubber lens shade and the 
back mated to the mount of the 16SR 


154 
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and sealed to the PVC camera housing. 

To make the camera housing, the 
NGS shop made an aluminum plug the 
exact dimensions of the camera. The 
plug was pre-heated to 400 degrees 
and dipped in liquid PVC, then placed 
in the oven to bake. After removal and 
cooling, the PVC cover was peeled off. 
The cover was made white to eliminate 
heat absorption from the hot, tropical 
sun. The problem of opening and 
closing the cover to change magazines 
was solved by gluing in a Talon air and 


a waterproof housing mounted on bow of 16-foot canoe. (CENTER) As 
Tommy Holmes selects a good wave to ride in his canoe, he triggers the gun camera. The first time this sequence was tried, Holmes was 
flipped out of the canoe when a 20-foot wave broke over it. (RIGHT) Seamans uses the silent Arri to shoot boat-to-boat action. 


water-tight zipper, the kind used on 
diving suits. A small transparent 
window was glued in to allow viewing of 
the footage counter. We elected to let 
the 16SR viewfinder stick through the 
cover unprotected on the advice of Arri. 
We also left the pistol-grip on-off switch 
on the outside unprotected. Arri agreed 
to seal the viewfinder and pistol-grip 
themselves and felt this would be suffi- 
cient. They also went over the rest of 
the camera and sealed it wherever they 
thought necessary. They also gave the 
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electronic package an extra protective 
coating. As for the power and sync 
cables which ran to the COMBO sound 
unit, these were run through a water- 
proof bulkhead connector sealed into 
the PVC cover. The final camera 
housing, consisting of the machined 
nylon lens cover and PVC camera 
cover, was a thing of beauty. 

The waterproofing of the COMBO 
sound package was a different sort of 
problem, because not only did it have 
to protect and waterproof the sound 
equipment, it had to allow access 
inside while filming and had to be worn 
almost as a piece of clothing by the 
cameraman, supporting the weight of 
the units inside. | had in mind a sort of 
vest unit early on and Mike’s people 
pursued this. However, the COMBO 
sound unit wasn’t yet completed and 
we were only guessing at size and 
configuration. The NGS shop 
completed a prototype vest to hold the 
SN, Audio interface unit, battery, and 
wireless receiver, which was watertight 
and shockproof. They also designed an 
alternate unit to be worn around the 
waist. 

On the way back to Hawaii we 
stopped in Los Angeles for final 
preparations and | took the problem of 
the COMBO sound package to a sail- 
maker and manufacturer of hang- 
glider wings and harnesses. The NGS 
vest worked just fine, but we had over- 


looked one concern of mine: how to 
attach the camera to my person so that 
| could have both hands free to hold 
onto the canoe and to protect the 
camera in case! dropped it. 

We solved the problem at the hang- 
glider shop by making a harness that 
would hold the camera in front, but 
cantilevered its weight against the 
weight of the COMBO package in such 
a way that the one almost balanced the 
other. 

| was pleased with the harness now, 
but still didn’t feel that we had solved 
the problem of the pouch for the 
COMBO sound unit. It just wasn’t 
accessible enough or waterproof 
enough. So, upon arrival in Hawaii a 
few days later, | was led to a small 
custom shop that not only made the 
waterproof pouch | was after, but also 
made watertight pouches for every- 
thing from spare SN’s to 16SR maga- 
zines to mikes and batteries. 

In addition to sync filming on the 
canoe, we wanted the capability to 
shoot some underwater footage. With 
space and weight still a major con- 
cern, we turned to Romano Zihla of 
Zihla Enterprises in Los Angeles, who 
specializes in custom underwater 
equipment. He built for us two 
Plexiglas-housed Kodak K100’s for 
use on the water surface and at shallow 
depths of 5 to 10 feet. We asked him to 
make them to minimum specs in order 


to keep the weight and bulk down. They 
were conceived of for filming the canoe 
from the water by a swimming camera- © 
man and also for filming aboard the 
canoe in storms too severe to risk the 
sync-sound equipment. Romano also 
built us a 50-foot-load gun camera ina 
rugged aluminum housing to be used 
for specialized shots, such as running 
the camera up the mast of the canoe or 
attaching it to the hull of the canoe. This 
camera was also mounted on the bow 
of an outrigger canoe surfing 15-foot 
waves in Hawaii. lt was operated by the 
canoe paddler and, along with him, 
survived several wipeouts. These 
underwater cameras gave us some 
good footage of the crew swimming 
and diving off the canoe while in the 
doldrums. 

A Zodiak rubber boat was used on 
the voyage for boat-to-boat transfers 
and filming and most of this filming was 
done with an Arri S. We also filmed 
canoe and board surfing in Hawaii with 
this combination. Little attempt was 
made to waterproof the S and little was 
needed. 

To satisfy the need for night filming 
on the canoe, Romano built us a 
portable waterproof light and Ferco got 
us a couple of Cine 60’s new portable 
lights for slightly drier situations. Ferco 
adapted these by adding a rheostat to 
dim the lights down to match the level 
Continued on Page 206 


(LEFT) Brock scrunches into a tight spot to shoot a scene. (CENTER) 6 feet 5 inches tall, Brock 
shared deck and compartment space with 16 other men aboard the Hokule’a. Since his allotted 
space was 5 x 3 x 41/2 feet, his equipment and personal gear had to be individually waterproofed and 
stored in a compartment of the hull. (RIGHT) In the doldrums, the crew swims while Brock shoots. 


(LEFT) After 31 days at sea, navigator Mau Piailug brought Hokule’a into Mataiva, the westernmost atoll of the dangerous Tuamotu Archi- 
pelago, 200 miles north of Tahiti. (CENTER) Hokule’a’s welcome by the island’s handful of ecstatic citizens is recorded by Joe Seamans and 
John Butler. (RIGHT) Welcomed by the Mataivans, Brock, Seamans, Butler and Ed George proudly display their shell leis and flower crowns. 
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DOME REGOLLEGTIONS OF A CIME IN HONGLULU AND A CIME Ab SEA 


Predicting equipment needs for an unknown voyage, incredible logistics, and 
delays due to intermural squabbles add up to a Production Manager's nightmare 


By JOE SEAMANS 


“| fended off the sharks with the cam- 
era itself. It was going to be a great 
shot.” One of my macho dreams of 
filming in the South Pacific conjured in 
Pittsburgh in January while we planned 
and schemed about how we were going 
to film at sea. As | went about the busi- 
ness of buying up filters, batteries, and 
lens tissue, | had imaginary visits with 
Cook, Christian, and the Ancient 
Mariner himself. The expedition was 
going to be a first for me; | had to 
imagine it. In fact, we all did. During the 
winter months we created a hypo- 
thetical voyage that we could outfit our- 
selves for. Hurricanes, shark attack, 
sinking ships, ACTION . it would 
have made a great film. Had anything 
like this happened we could have 
filmed it in sync sound. Waiting, think- 
ing, and silence, which was more of 
what the voyage turned out to be, was a 
lot harder to document than a gale at 
sea. 

Like soldiers going off to war the six 
of us left Pittsburgh in a snowstorm. It 
was early March. We were anxious to 
get to Honolulu because we felt the 
canoe would be leaving soon for Tahiti. 
We were well supplied with over fifty 
cases of equipment, which represented 
a partial inventory of what we thought 
we needed. The remainder of our 
equipment would arrive in Honolulu 
after we set up shop. Some people 
thought we might be taking too much. 
Never having done anything like this, | 
‘couldn't evaluate that. 

While we waited for the canoe crew 
to ready the Hokule’a for the voyage, 
we tested and retested the equipment, 


trying to simulate the conditions of the 
voyage. | remember going out to a park 
on a windy day and running around 
with microphones strapped to our 
waists and foreheads to try to figure out 
how to mike somebody with no shirt in 
a thirty-knot breeze. | also remember 
filming surf while the sun rose over the 
Blue Pacific, testing the camera hous- 
ings, coming back to the hotel with 
damp equipment, but slowly learning 
how to keep our cameras dry. 

As production manager | felt very 
strongly that the volume of equipment 
should not interfere with the filming 
itself. With all of our voyaging gear we 
had the look of a circus train as we went 
out to film the simplest thing. It became 
a concern that we all shared. The 
canoe’s departure was repeatedly 
delayed to indefinite future dates. We 
were spending much more time doing 
routine documentary work than we had 
planned, with the epic voyage hanging 
in the future like a darkening cloud on 
the horizon. The film was turning out to 
be a difficult one to make. It was no 
longer a travelogue, as | had originally 
thought. In Honolulu the Hawaiian 
canoe crew was taking a very difficult 
interior voyage, rediscovering and 
dealing with their cultural roots, as they 
readied the boat. This process was 
causing the delays and frustrating our 
goals as filmmakers which were to get 
out to sea and document the voyage. 
The group’s conflicting relationship 
with the non-Hawaiian group which had 
conceived of the canoe project in the 
first place was growing into a stale- 
mate; conflicts over how the canoe 


Production manager Joe Seamans, who also doubled as second cameraman aboard the es- 
cort vessel, could communicate by walkie-talkie with Norris Brock on the canoe. Seaman’s 
camera, weightlessly suspended on the ship’s rigging, enabled him to obtain incredibly 
stable footage of Hokule’a sailing, despite lack of actual stabilizing device. 
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should be outfitted and who should be 
the captain. The struggle was im- 
portant, and we had a lot at stake in it. 
At times | was convinced that the canoe 
project would flounder, and that it 
would never leave, and we would never 
have the chance to make our film. 

But while the voyage seemed more 
and more part of an uncertain future, 
we realized that it was critically impor- 
tant to document what was occurring in 
Honolulu around the canoe. It required 
great flexibility on our part because 
events were spontaneous, un- 
predictable, and often explosive. At 
that time we needed a flexible system 
more than a water-tight technology. We 
had to learn to work as a group, and we 
tried to develop a sense of shared 
anticipation and expectation of events 
which we could often not understand or 
express in words to each other, events 
which would take months for me to feel 
| understood. 

We left Pittsburgh to go on the high 
seas with sophisticated equipment, and 
now we were filming cinema verité in 
downtown Honolulu. And the delays 
continued week after week. To main- 
tain our flexibility and our sanity we had 
to keep the voyage equipment and our 
continuing work on it separate from the 
land equipment and its continual, 
heavy use. But the difficulty was that 
much of the equipment being used on 
land was also going to be used at sea in 
some modified form. Although the 
functions and specifications of the 
equipment were entirely different for 
each situation, there were many shared 
elements. In the confusion it was con- 
ceivable that we might have filmed a 
heated argument between two people 
with a camera in an underwater 
housing. To prevent this from ever 
happening and to make sure that we 
would get the best use of our incredibly 
versatile equipment, it was a full-time 
job to know what equipment was in 
what case and what its status was for 
current filming on land and for future 
use at sea. 

The concern about interfacing 
equipment was due not only to our 
reorientation to subject matter and to 
filming conditions, but also because we 
were using custom-made equipment 
which we were redesigning up to the 
last minute. A small modification in 
design, changing a power cable, for 
example, might have serious reper- 
cussions if we were to find out too late 
that the connector for the recharge- 


able batteries we were using on land 
might not fit the expedition battery we 
intended to use at sea. A change of 
lenses in our inventory would probably 
mean that a different interface with the 
camera housing would be necessary, 
but it might also mean a change in filter 
size, or a new adaptor ring. | had a 
recurring nightmare that something 
small would be overlooked, and that an 
essential piece of expensive equip- 
ment would be rendered useless at sea 
for want of a small, inexpensive part. 
We had no idea when the canoe was 
going to leave, but we had to be ready 
when the time came, moving our land 
operation to sea. In the middle of the 
last week in April, it was suddenly 
decided that the canoe would leave the 
upcoming Sunday, May 1st. We did as 
much prepacking as we could, but 
since most of the equipment would be 
in continuous use before, during, and 
after the moment of departure, our 
move really had to be made at the last 
minute. In one day we would have to 
close down our land base, move equip- 
ment from the hotel to two different 
boats in two different harbors, and 
shoot the departure, finally ending up 
at sea with modified equipment. On 
Sunday, plans changed. Twice the 


canoe crew moved the departure to 
other days. Finally the canoe left late 
that day, as originally planned. Some- 
how we managed to film it all and leave 


with the canoe. 

| could not possibly have packed all 
the equipment cases on the chase 
boat, a 60-foot ketch. | had to pack indi- 
vidual items wherever | could find 
space and ship the cases to Tahiti. | 
also shipped things ahead that we 
wouldn’t need, like tripods, which | 
could only see as dangerous weapons 
in a tossing boat. | did keep one tripod 
on board in the event that we landed 
someplace other than Tahiti, God 
forbid. By the time we got to Tahiti, 
some thirty days after departure from 
Hawaii, we were knee-deep with equip- 
ment inside the cabin. Finding things 
wasn’t a problem, though, the real 
problem was making sure it was on 
board in the first place. | planned to 
write a list of things we forgot, but | 
ended up making a list of the things we 
didn’t need, a useless list for future 
reference since the next time things 
would, no doubt, happen differently. To 
our great satisfaction the voyage equip- 
ment was working well. 

Of all the things we brought to 
protect our equipment, | feel one of the 
least exotic but most important things 
was a vast assortment of ziploc bags 
because they had so many versatile 
uses. When we landed on Mataiva, a 
small atoll 200 miles north of Tahiti, the 


ye 


After arriving at the atoll of Mataiva, the first landfall of Hokule’a on its voyage from Hawaii to 
Tahiti, Joe Seamans films welcome of the tiny island’s sparse population. The crew and their 
equipment were moved back and forth between boat and land through the surf-pounded reef 
on Mataivian boats, like the one shown here, which tip over very easily. 


ziplocs were the items that the people 
there wanted most of all that we offered 
them for their hospitality. 

Norris had a substantial job to do on 
the canoe, but since there were no 
major equipment breakdowns, we on 
the chase boat didn’t have to do much 
except repair the COMBO unit once or 
twice, which John Butler did in heroic 
fashion on hot and rough days in a 
closed cabin. Routinely | made up film 
and equipment shipments, packing 
materials in ziplocs inside sealed 
buckets, and taking them to Norris ina 
Zodiac. He sent us back exposed film 
and audio tape. The high quality he was 
getting was exciting. When we wanted 
to hear music we would play the 
Hawaiian music he had recorded on the 
canoe, blasting it through the monitor 
out of the cabin onto the deck. 

The filming on the chaseboat 
included boat-to-boat shots of the 
canoe and navigation sequences on 
board. The boat-to-boat perspective 
would have been a real test of the 
Steadicam or a Tyler gyro mount, but 
these things were unavailable to me. 
The roll of the boat, a small monohull, 
was thirty to forty degrees; | never mea- 
sured it, but it felt at least that. The 
forward motion into the waves was 
sudden and jarring, and the up and 
down motion was also constant. 
Without a visual foreground reference 
on the chase boat, it was hard to justify 
any horizon motion in the film frame at 
all. My solution was to tether myself at 
the waist to the mast to give me some- 
thing to lean against. With both hands 
free | could bend over and hold the 
NPR which was hung from a shroud by 
a series of bicycle inner tubes and 
bungie cords. By leaning forward or 
back at the waist | could give a con- 
trolled movement to the camera which 
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would counter the motion of the boat. 
The solution was embarrassingly crude 
and far from perfect, but the rig was 
quick and easy to move around, which 
was important on a boat that small, and 
in a situation where the relative 
positions of the two boats were con- 
stantly changing. With practice | was 
able to get the required shots. 

The filming that | did in the interior of 
the cabin necessitated boosting the 
light level. | did this with small, water- 
proof reflectors fastened to the cabin 
window exteriors with suction cups. 
The additional fill looked more natural 
than artificial light because it moved 
with the motion of the boat. 

| had no death struggle with JAWS. 
The week we spent in the Doldrums 
was a Struggle of sorts .. . | thought we 
would drift aimlessly forever ... but it 
was memorable for its lack of event- 
fulness more than anything else. The 
voyage itself was quite uneventful for 
me, which was due in part to the fact 
that we were well prepared, as it turned 
out. We had had so much time to re- 
hearse and get ready in Honolulu. For 
me the real events seemed to have 
already occurred on land. That was a 
much busier time. Life at sea was very 
routine by comparison. 

On the thirty-first day the canoe 
spotted land, and we were busy again, 
running around the coral atoll of 
Mataiva filming the beautiful and unex- 
pected events which were unfolding 
there. We moved ourselves and our 
equipment back and forth between 
boat and land through the surf on the 
reef in the tippy Mataivian boats. | 
could speak no Tahitian, and the Ma- 
taivians spoke no English, but | felt 
home again. Things were jumping... 

Three days later the canoe would 
arrive in Tahiti, and it would all be over. 
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A WATERTIGHT ARTIFICIAL SKIN FOR A MOTION PICTURE CAMERA 


To protect the camera and lens from the ravages of rain and sea spray to 
which they would be subjected aboard the Hokule’a required not an underwater 
housing, but instead an ingenious custom-designed, form-fitting “wet suit” 


By MIKE J. SCHAEFFER 


In 24 years of designing specialized 
equipment for the National Geo- 
graphic Society | have had some pretty 
unusual requests: unique lighting 
features for rare exhibits; deep-cold 
weather housing for delicate sound 
systems; and a 12-projector revolving 
drum for photographic displays. 

But what do you do when someone 
asks you to design a wetsuit for a 
motion picture camera? Not an under- 
water housing or a pressure chamber, 


but an actual wetsuit such as many of 
us wear for snorkeling, surfing, or 
kayaking? In a sense you do what any 
good tailor does — choose your 
materials, get our your tape measure, 
invite the subject in for a fitting, and 
start to work. In this case the tape mea- 
sure was a set of highly sensitive dial 
calipers, the subject was an aluminum 
model machined to thousandths-of-an- 


inch accuracy, and the material was a 


substance once labeled as a cancer- 


producing agent — polyvinyl chloride, 
better known as PVC. 

The project grew out of one of the 
most exciting television concepts in 
recent years: re-creation of the ancient 
Polynesian voyages of navigation and 
discovery in replica of the great kaulua, 
or double-hulled canoes, that roamed 
the Pacific more than a thousand years 
before Christ. With sponsorship by 
Gulf, and in conjunction with the 
National Geographic Society's Tele- 


At the National Geographic Society custom shop in Washington, D.C., Mike Schaeffer and his 
staff create a “wet suit” for the Arriflex 16SR to be used aboard the Hokule’a. (LEFT) A mold of 
solid aluminum, an exact replica of the camera form, is machined to tolerances of thousandths 
of an inch. (CENTER) The aluminum mold is heated to 380 degrees Fahrenheit. (RIGHT) The 
heated mold is then dipped in liquid Polyvinyl Chloride (PVC). 


(LEFT) The PVC, which, in its liquid state, has the consistency of house paint, adheres to the heated mold, resulting in a “skin” roughly an 
eighth-of-an-inch thick. (CENTER) After having been placed in a 380-degree over for 5-10 minutes to “cure” or solidify the coating, the coated 
mold is withdrawn from the oven and the newly formed skin is slit along one surface and peeled from the mold. The result is a flexible tough 
skin that exactly fits the contours of the camera. (RIGHT) Following roughly the same process, a separate skin is created for each exterior 
control. 


(LEFT) After the separate skins for the external controls have been joined to the main skin with a watertight seal, access to the camera inside 
is made possible by “welding” a special Talon zipper across the initial slit in the skin by means of a powerful adhesive called Locktite 404. 
(CENTER) A plate of optical glass, set in a similar watertight seal, will protect the lens. (RIGHT) The final result is a totally original, light- 
weight, flexible protective casing for the valuable camera and lens. Not a single piece of camera equipment suffered from water damage or 
moisture during the voyage. 


vision Department, documentation of 
the voyage was undertaken by the 
talented staff of WQED television 
studios in Los Angeles. 

The spectacular results of that 
project were broadcast in an hour-and- 
a-half program over the Public Broad- 
casting System January 18, and the 
film speaks eloquently for itself. My 
nn small contribution, and that of the 
staff of the National Geographic 
Society's Custom Equipment Shop, 
began with Dale Bell’s and Norris 
Brock’s request for the unusual wet- 
suit. 

Dale is a producer-director for 
WQED and Norris is one of its highly 
skilled cinematographers. Faced with a 
3,000-mile voyage between Hawaii and 
Tahiti in an open canoe, both men 
foresaw serious problems with 
equipment. Frequent saltwater 
immersion and constant spray would 
damage and probably destroy complex 
and costly camera gear. Could the 
National Geographic design and build 
adequate wet-water protection for the 
cameras? 

Rigid housings of plexiglas or other 
material would not do in this case. They 
are not only cumbersome aboard a 
crowded boat, but they tend to rob the 
cinematographer of the “feel” for his 
camera, a vital factor in recording an 
essentially human drama. What we 
needed was a strong but pliable 
material that lent itself to waterproof 
seals and was immune to corrosion. | 
had already worked with such a 
material in designing an experimental 
globe for the National Geographic and 
it suddenly came to mind — PVC. 

With a supply of polyvinyl chloride 
from Plast-O-Merics, Inc. of Brook- 
field, Wisconsin, we set to work in our 
combination laboratory and machine 
shop at the National Geographic in 
Washington, D.C. The first order of 
business was a working mold — an 
exact replica of an Arriflex 16 SR 
motion picture camera down to the very 
last detail of housing, lens and exterior 
controls. Naturally one does not dip a 
$15,000 Arriflex in a bath of PVC, so we 
built the mold of solid aluminum, 
machining it down to tolerances of 
thousandths of an inch, and provided 
exact-dimension outlets for the exterior 
controls as well as an aperture for the 
lens. 

To produce a PVC “skin” roughly an 
eighth-of-an-inch thick, we then heated 
the mold to 380 degrees Fahrenheit 
and prepared a bath of PVC for dipping 
the heated mold. At that level polyvinyl 
chloride has the consistency of house 
paint and will adhere to a mold in the 
desired thickness. After approximately 
20-30 seconds in the bath the coated 


A closer look shows the camera in its “wet suit”. On the advice of Arriflex engineers, the 
viewfinder was not covered with PVC. For the lens (left) a rigid multi-piece housing was ma- 
chined from solid nylon, O-ringed together at the turning joints for focus, zoom and f-stop 
rotation. The front of the lens housing was O-ringed to a Tiffen filter holder and rubber lens 
shade. The back was sealed to the PVC camera housing. 


mold was withdrawn and placed in a 
380-degree oven for 5-10 minutes to 
“cure,” or solidify, the coating. After the 
material had cured we removed the 
mold from the oven and slit the newly 
formed skin along one surface, peeling 
it from the aluminum mold inside 
almost as one peels off a rubber Hal- 
lowe’en mask. 

We followed roughly the same 
process for each exterior control, 
fashioning a separate skin for each 
item and joining it to the main skin at 
the:proper point with a watertight seal. 
A plate of optical glass set in a similar 
watertight seal protected the lens. To 
provide instant access to the camera 
inside we “welded” a zipper across the 
initial slit in the skin by means of a 
powerful adhesive called Locktite 404. 

No one, I’m sure, ever kept track of 
the hours we spent on developing our 
unconventional wetsuit. It absorbed the 
waking thoughts, and I’ve no doubt the 
dreams, of five colleagues as well as 
myself: Louise Blosser; Henry Levy; 
Luther Dillon; Darwin Helmendollar; 
and Steve Mamakos. Our one regret is 
that none of us could accompany the 
new invention on its maiden voyage — 
space on a kaulua is in short supply. 
But over weeks of punishment from 
Pacific storms and the ocean itself, the 
new housing held up even beyond our 
expectations — not a single piece of 
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equipment suffered from water 
damage or moisture. 

“The equipment,” Dale Bell wrote me 
after the voyage, “worked, was pro- 
tected, and lasted for 34 grueling days. 
Please express my gratitude to the 
other very capable members of your 
staff who contributed to the success of 
the voyage, and thereby to the first 90- 
minute special for the National Geo- 
graphic Society.” 

Since that initial success we have 
adapted the new housing to still 
cameras, tape recorders, and other 
types of equipment for National Geo- 
graphic expeditions. On a recent 
voyage down the Grand Canyon, whose 
hazards are perhaps greater than those 
of the Pacific, photographic equip- 
ment remained dry and in perfect 
working order beneath its protective 
artificial skin. 

One of the members of that 
expedition is a longtime friend and col- 
league, Gilbert Grosvenor, Editor of the 
National Geographic Magazine, who is 
an ardent scuba diver. “Thanks to you 
and your staff,” he told me afterward, 
“our cameras stayed a lot drier and 
snugger than | ever felt in a wetsuit. 
Now that you’ve solved that problem, 
what about a waterproof housing for 
your friends?” 

Unhappily that takes a little larger 
mold. a 


SALTWATER TO ELECTRONIC EQUIPMENT IS LIKE DYING 


Despite devastating effects of seawater, miniaturized, custom-built 
recording unit endures to provide sync-sound for every foot of film 


By JOHN BUTLER 


It is almost impossible to record 
continuous sync sound on a moving 
boat. On a sailboat, it's easier — no 
man-made noise. But the sea, the 
sound of the waves, wind, saltwater 
spray, rust, humidity — all these things 
can cause failure to microphones and 
recorders. This is the time when you 
put sound gear away. As for a storm, 
what sound or dialogue can you record 
that can be used anyway... .? 

| discussed with our producer/direc- 
tor, Dale Bell, the formidable problems 


of keeping the recording equipment . 


dry. We could not risk our good equip- 
ment recording in these conditions. 
was informed that | was to shoot syn¢ 
sound in any kind of weather, 24 hours 
a day, day or night — “I don’t care how 
you do it, but do it!” 

The voyage canoe Hokule’a pre- 
sented an impossible situation. It was 
an open double-hull canoe with a plat- 
form between the two hulls without 
shelter — not even for the crew. Hence, 
there was no way to keep the equip- 
ment dry. 

Our first trial sail was to Kauai the 
next day. We left the mainland with all 
conventional sound recording equip- 
ment. We expected this voyage of 
Hokule’a to Kauai to take a day or so in 
which we could test our conventional 
sound gear. We had plastic bags to 
keep our equipment dry. 

Ryder Sound and Larry Johnson had 
spent some time putting together a 
mixer to be used with the SN recorder, 
knowing that the Nagra IV would be too 


large and bulky to carry around the 
neck at sea. We elected to use an 815 
mike that Ryder Sound built for us. The 
Nagra IV system was to be used on 
land only, for standard documentary 
filming. In short order we discovered 
that our plastic bags were not enough 
to keep the SN mixer or the SN 
recorder dry. We had problems of 
changing tapes and the wind noise was 
too great for the 815 windscreens. The 
wireless receiver gave us moisture 
problems, too. Our past experience 
with this equipment had worked well. 
All we had to do was keep it dry and we 
could get good sound. But our editor 
could not find slates, and mike taps 
were not enough to do the job of slating 
on the double-hulled canoe. 

Our next trip to Hawaii was to be our 
proving ground. For our new slating 
system, we now had a waterproof case 
for the SN and mixer, thanks to Mike 
Schaeffer and the NGS Special Proj- 
ects Department which had built under- 
water housing for cameras and an SN 
recorder. We now had a waterproof 
system. For slating, we chose to use 
Cody’s wireless start-and-stop system 
and the old standby 815 with new wind- 
screen. Our sail back to Oahu from 
Kauai through the Kauai Channel 
turned out to be the proving seas for 
the Polynesian Voyaging Society and 
the film crew. The canoe swamped. 
Again, we got our list to count our 
sound casualties, lick our wounds and 
find out who’s winning — the sea or us. 

Electronic equipment is destroyed 


On board a 75-foot ceremonial canoe, Tahitians wait in the morning sun for Hokule’a. Or- 
ganized by the Tainui Association of Tahiti, thousands of Tahitians feverishly prepared a 
festive welcome for their Polynesian brothers from the north. The voyage, verifying an 
ancient mode of open-sea migration, held great symbolic significance for the island people. 
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Conch-shell trumpets blare a traditional 
farewell as adventurous Hawaiians set forth 
on historic voyage 3,000 miles across the 
open Pacific, unaided by charts or in- 
struments. 


by saltwater. Immediate effects are to 
be heard in frequency response, pat- 
tern and sensitivity. The deterioration 
by rust continues unabated. With some 
help and proper waterproofing, these 
problems could be solved. As a result 
of the PVS Board of Inquiry findings as 
to why the canoe swamped, the 
number of people on the canoe was 
reduced, and we could only have one 
cameraman aboard. (Our original plans 
were for soundman, cameraman and 
producer/director.) 

We began again. Record sync 
sound, double-system without a sound- 
man. This was fine for the cameraman 
— no microphones in his shots. At last 
the cameraman could shoot without 
worrying about a soundman telling him, 
“Camera noise.” Again our producer, 
Dale Bell, spoke. “I want sync sound 
double-system on every foot of film — 
and it better be good!” 

Roy Brubaker, Director of the Film 
‘Department, told Joe Seamans (Assis- 
tant Cameraman), Norris Brock 
(Cameraman), and myself, “You have 
30 days to solve the problems. Let me 
know if | can help.” If only we could 
have replied, “You solve the prob- 
lems.” 

Chuck White, WQED Post Pro- 
duction Center, our best critic who 
always gave us feedback on what was 


wrong, suggested using the Nagra SN 
cables that would start and stop with 
the camera, plus one mike. It would 
take five pages to list the other sug- 
gestions we got from various experts. 
The one we all liked was, “Forget the 
whole thing — it can’t be done without a 
soundman.” What we were looking for 
was a one-man operation. After a 
million suggestions, again Ray said, 
“Well, what do you have?” At this point, 
we had nothing but a lot of thoughts. 
After my talk with Leo Chaloukian of 
Ryder Sound, and the Cody Company, 
all of us agreed on the Nagra SN 
Recorder for our recording. Next step 
was to build an interface unit to 
perform the following functions: 


1. Two mike inputs with selection 
mike | or mike II or both with roll-off 
filters, a passive mixer. 

. Start-and-stop recorder and slate 

with camera. 

. Awarning system if sync is lost. 

. Audio level indicator. 

. A warning system when tape runs 

out. 

. Monitor before and after at all 

times. 

. Choice of camera sync inputs or 

crystal. 

. Manual operation of recorder with- 

out using camera. 

. Waterproof. 

10. Size no larger than the SN. 

11. Self-contained power from cam- 
era supply. 

12. Microphones level adjustments. 

13. Alarm for power failure. 

14. The interface with Arri 16SR must 
work with any camera without any 
changes. 

15. To be fitted to a vest assembly. 

This interface unit would take com- 
mands from the camera, roll the 
recorder and slate the recorder in sync 
with the camera’s slate light, without 
any other operational function from the 
cameraman. 

The success of this system of 
shooting double-system sound without 
a soundman was like shooting single- 
system without a soundman’s know- 
how of what microphones to use and 
when to use them. The performance of 
the SN Nagra was excellent. We now 
had sound that transferred to mag film 
just as in the normal double-system 
operation. Correction could be made in 
the transfer if needed, without damage 
to the negative or original film one 
would use on a single-system audio. In 
some of our shoots, all cameramen say 
they would still like to have the sound- 
man present. 

Our timetable would not allow for our 
fabrication, nor could we tie up Ryder 
Sound for one unit. The Stuart R. Cody 
Company was selected to put these 


~, 
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. Shooting sequence of children singing the Marsellaise, with sound recorded by the Nagra IV, 


which was the equipment used on land only for standard filming. Insistence by the producer 
on total sync-sound for the voyage, despite impossible conditions, led to development of 
new fully-automated, incredibly sophisticated miniaturized recorder/microphone/am- 


plifier/mixer combination. 


suggestions into a working unit called 
Arriflex 16SR SN/Nagra interface, 
nicknamed COMBO, (for Cody One- 
Man Band Operation). The project 
began on February 20th. First unit was 
ready for test on March 5th. The system 
worked fine for our test. With a few 
modifications, we were able to make 
this system work. We were to use a 
microphone shock-mounted on the 
camera for sound pick-up and a wire- 
less to be placed on any crew member 
for additional sound. Mikes used were 
the EV RE 16 Swintex Wireless. Since 
we would be at sea for 30 days, we 
chose to carry with us five SNs, 3 wire- 
lesses, 2 COMBOS — (we were using 
the concept of Noah’s Ark — “use two 
of everything”). From our past exper- 
iences, we knew we would lose some- 
thing to the elements. We were too far 
from Ryder to get replacements and we 


didn’t know how reliable the SN would 
be. Thanks to Nagra, it proved to be 
very reliable. We only used one SN for 
the whole voyage, and our COMBO unit 
proved to be just what we wanted for 
our sound on the canoe. We did have 
some minor problems but they were 
easy to solve. As a result, we never had 
any film exposed without sync sound. 
No complaints on how to sync the 
footage up. Only one big problem — we 
forgot to add an alarm for the camera- 
man to let him know when he had a film 
run-out. 

This system was designed to record 
sync sound on the canoe, not to 
replace the soundman, only a tool to 
help the soundman do his job. For 
there was no take two on any of the 
scenes, only a prayer that we had it in 
the first take. COMBO made that pos- 
sible. a 


The film crew saw Hokule’a for the first time on Makaha Bay before an overnight sail from 
Oahu to Kauai. Producer/director Dale Bell, Cinematographer Norris Brock and soundman 
Larry Johnson, together with 18 crew members, made the crossing in 16 hours. On the re- 
turn trip the canoe was swamped when one of the twin hulls sprung a leak. 


OPLE SAID THIS WAS IMPOSSIBLE 


“DOLLYING” WITH A ZOOM LENS —CHANGING 
FOCAL POINT WITH CONSTANT FIELD SIZE. 


aS 


Set zoom lever at wide-angle position, and focus 

on nearest location of subject with macro ring. Keep 
ring in this position. Rotate Zoom to maximum tele- 
photo and focus normally on most distant location 
of subject. Use Zoom control to “follow focus’ subject, 
which will remain constant in size. 


lf the Canon F/2.2 €12-120 
Macro Zoom did nothing more 
than focus as close as Imm from 
its front surface, or reduce chrom- 
atic abberation to near- the- 
oretical limits, it would be a re- 
marlkable lens. But it does more. 
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Far more. With the Canon 10 x 12 
Macro, you can rack focus cleanly 
from extreme CU's to long shots; 


“dolly” alongside a subject, without 


moving at all; even alter the per- 


spective between near subject and 


Canon 
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RACK FOCUSING FROM EXTRA CLOSE-UP 
TO NORMAL OR DISTANT SUBJECT. 


oS, 


Focus normally on most distant subject (man in 
doorway) and zoom to desired focal length. Leaving 
controls in this position, rotate macro ring so closest 
subject (man on phone) is in focus. Shift focus from 
near to intermediate to far subjects by rotating macro 
ring to full off. 


distant background. For a demon- 
stration of this remarkable lens, as 
well as the many other Canon 
optics, including the exclusive 
Macro 13.5—135 Canon Super-16, 
see your Canon dealer. ..or 
contact us for more information. 


Professional Motion Picture Division, 10 Nevada Drive, Lake Success, N.Y. 11040 (516) 488-6700, 123 East Paularino Avenue, Costa Mesa, Ca 92626 (714) 979-6000 
Canon Optics & Business Machines Canada, Ltd., 3245 American Drive, Mississauga, Ontario (416) 678-2730 


y They. 
made it 


(with a little help from Lee) 


1. Peter Fetterman...‘Full Circle’ 
2. Peter Beale...‘Star Wars’ 
3. Bob Chartoff...“Valentino’ 
Irwin Winkler 
4. Jack Wiener...The Eagle has Landed’ 
5. Peter Guber... The Deep’ 
Lee Lighting-The largest lighting 
rental company in the world. 


by appointment to the film industry 


Lee Electric (Lighting) Ltd. Kensal Road London W.10. England Tel: 01-969 9521 


New York agents. Belden Communications Inc. 25 West45th.Street, New York NY.10036 (212) 730-0172 
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FROM TAPE TO FILM TO “JAWS” 


By LOUISE WYNDHAM 


For Bill Butler, ASC, life truly began 
at forty, when he made the transition 
from tape engineer in a Chicago tele- 
vision station to become one of the top- 
ranking cinematographers in America 
today. 

In the few short years since his ar- 
rival on the west coast, Butler has 
worked with such eminent directors as 
William Friedkin, Francis Ford Cop- 
pola, John Boorman, Jack Nicholson, 
Bill Sargent, Lamont Johnson, Steven 
Spielberg and Milos Forman, to namea 
few. The outcome of these asso- 
ciations has been a roster of feature 
films which includes “THE RAIN PEO- 
PLE”, “THE CONVERSATION”, “DRIVE 
HE SAID”, “THE EXECUTION OF PRI- 
VATE SLOVIK”, “HUSTLING”, “FEAR 
ON TRIAL”, “LIPSTICK”, NBC’s three- 
hour “RAID ON ENTEBBE” and 
“DEMON SEED”. 

Two films photographed by Butler, 
“JAWS” and (with Haskell Wexler, 
ASC) “ONE FLEW OVER THE 
CUCKOO’S NEST”, have between 
them grossed over one-quarter-of-a- 
billion dollars. 

Bill Butler certainly has come a long 
way from those early days in video 
tape, and | was determined to find out 
what kind of person he is, what his film- 
ing philosophies are and what effect his 


At a time when some film cameramen were pondering a possible switch to 
video tape, this man did just the opposite — and went on to become one of 
America’s top cinematographers — and an Academy Award nominee, as well 


success has had on him and his career. 

| finally caught up with the soft- 
spoken Butler at MGM on the set of 
“DEMON SEED”. He asked me to 
screen his most recently completed 
film, “THE BINGO LONG TRAVELING 
ALL-STARS AND MOTOR KINGS”, 
about which he was very excited. We 
set up a time to talk, and the following is 
our conversation: 


QUESTION: You started out as an 
electronics engineer at Station WGN 
in Chicago. You had been highly 
trained in that field and, for over 20 
years, had made it your career. What 
caused you to change careers in mid- 
life ... to leave a successful career in 
tape for an uncertain future in film? 


BUTLER: It all started with this kid in 
the mailroom at WGN; he was just a 
high school kid then and, at first, | 
mostly just hollered at him. One day the 
station needed a floor manager, so we 
took this kid, put earphones on him and 
told him where to point. The next thing | 
knew he got a show to direct. The kid’s 
name... Billy Friedkin. Well, Billy and | 
became friends and we started doing 
experimental tape shows for the Tele- 
vision Academy. We would go out to 
the educational television station and 


Bill Butler, ASC, for 20 years a video tape engineer in Chicago, decided at the age of 40 (and 
with a family to support) to take the Big Gamble and switch careers to film. The gamble paid 
off. In a relatively short time he has piled up an impressive list of theatrical and television fea- 
tures and has become recognized as among the top echelon of American cinematog- 


raphers. 
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use their equipment, which they were 
inclined to let us use for free. We would 
get someone to compose the music for 
it, solicit any singer who was in town at 
the time to appear in it, put together a 
group of musicians to play for it, and we 
would have our big extravaganza — all 
at no cost. Billy was great at doing this. 
It wouldn’t cost anybody anything and, 
best of all, it would come out looking 
great. We would conjure up these ideas 
and do them just for the fun of doing a 
production. Pretty soon we ran out of 
adventure like that, so one day Billy 
said, “Let’s shoot some film.” Now, | 
had never shot film in my life, but Billy 
had this idea about some ballet 
dancers dancing up and down the 
Streets and fire escapes of downtown 
Chicago. | told him to get me a camera 
and we’d do it. God knows what the 
exact idea was, because Billy never did 
anything about it, but he did succeed in 
exciting me about the possibility of 
working in film. 


QUESTION: The seed was planted, ob- 
viously, but how did you get a chance 
to cultivate it? 


BUTLER: As a public service the station 
would tape a different religious service 
each Sunday. While working on these 
tapings, | got to know some of the 
people from the Church Federation, an 
organization responsible for all the 
publicity and advertising of the various 
religious groups in the Chicago area. 
They called me up one day and asked if 
| would shoot a film for them for free. 
They said they had only $500 with 
which to make the film, and could it be 
done for that? Billy and | talked it over. 
Well, $500 was more money than either 
of us had seen in a long time and, as 
neither of us had ever shot an inch of 
film, we figured it had to be enough. So 
we started shooting our first film. We 
took the $500 and bought film stock 
and talked a good editor into cutting it. 
All quite logical, but now the money is 
all gone and we don’t even have a 
camera. So we go out, rent a camera 
and charge it off to this religious outfit. 
The same with the lab — we charge it 
all off. We just about have our final cut 
and the roof falls in. The bills have final- 
ly reached the group that hired us and, 
instead of $500, we are up to $2,000. 
Well, they are screaming at us and all 
we can Say is: “Look at the film. Look at 
the film.” They do — and love it. Never- 
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theless, they still can’t believe what 
we’ve done. I’m scared to death. I’m 
going to jail... | just know I’m going to 
jail. But there sits Billy, not quite sure 
what he is going to say to them, but 
knowing he is going to handle it. “Well,” 
he says, “why don’t you fellows take 
this film to WGN and get them to pay 
for it?” So they do — WGN is only too 
glad to pop for it — and we win an 
award at the San Francisco Film 
Festival. It’s a good dramatic film and, 
you know, more people have probably 
seen that film than any film I’ve ever 
made — outside of “JAWS”, of course. 
Every television station in the United 
States has, | think, played it at one time 
or another. 


QUESTION: What next? That one taste 
of film couldn’t have made the transi- 
tion from tape to film for you, could it? 


BUTLER: No. You would have thought 
the television station would say: “Okay, 
Butler, you’ve done enough tape. Go 
make films.” They loved the film but 
made no plans for my future in film. By 
now | had film fever, but knew | wasn’t 
going anywhere there. The wall showed 
up. I’d been against it for some time, 
but was just now beginning to see it. | 
wasn’t going anywhere and my salary 
wasn’t going anywhere. On top of that, | 
was bored with doing the same thing 
every day. | got to thinking that, for the 
sake of my own head, | ought to do 
something about it. At which point Billy 
said: “Let’s go make documentaries.” | 
said: “Sure, that’s okay for you, but I’ve 
got a family and I’m 40 years old. No 
way!” But Billy, with his need for a 
cameraman and his ability to get in- 
side your head and inspire you to 
greater things, induced me to shoot a 
documentary, but not leave my job yet. 
So we shot nights and weekends on 
“THE PEOPLE VERSUS PAUL 
CRUMP”, knowing full well that when 
the station found out we would be fired, 
for it was prohibited to shoot film while 
working live television. Anyway, we 
took “PAUL CRUMP” to the San Fran- 
cisco Film Festival! We got a huge 
award, which was very flattering. In the 
meantime, bills were piling up and it 
became necessary to find a sponsor. 
We found one at ABC Television — a 
man named Red Quinlan. He paid the 
bills and we kept working. During this 
time we made a number of docu- 
mentaries and one of them, “A TALE 
OF TWO CITIES”, is in the Library of 
Congress as part of its permanent rec- 
ord. About this time, | was beginning to 
realize the undeniable power of film. 
Meanwhile, Billy got an agent, moved to 
the west coast and went to work for 
Wolper. | stayed on in Chicago 
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Butler rigs a spring-wound Bell & Howell Eyemo camera to be used for photographing a 
“walking closeup” of Gene Hackman in Francis Ford Coppola’s “THE CONVERSATION”. 
Butler had worked with Coppola before, when he was asked to shoot additional scenes for 
“THE GODFATHER’, after that picture’s Director of Photography, Gordon Willis, ASC, had 


gone on to another assignment. 


shooting documentaries and even- 
tually went to work for Wilding Films. 


QUESTION: You continued to work, 
doing such things as the titles and out- 
door footage for “THE FOX”, a feature 
in Australia, and then your first really 
big break: a low-budget feature 
entitled “THE RAIN PEOPLE” with a 
young director named Francis Ford 
Coppola. How did you get that job? 


BUTLER: Basically, the thing that got 
me the job was Friedkin’s recom- 
mendation to Coppola that he hire me. 
Billy had met up with Coppola and they 
had become good friends. Coppola 
was having some difficulty in getting 
“THE RAIN PEOPLE” started, in- 
asmuch as it was his first feature after 
having done a big studio musical and 
this was a very personal film of his 
which he wanted to do with a small 
crew in a small way. Billy knew | could 
pull that off. He had worked with me 
and knew that | could work very light- 
weight, with very little equipment. So, 
with just a few quartz lights, two 
cameras and one little van carrying all 
of the electrical and grip equipment, we 
roamed across the country shooting 
this feature, which turned out to be a 
rather good-looking film. | mean, 
lightingwise you would not realize it 
was lit only with open-faced quartz 
lights. There wasn’t a light used on the 
production that had a lens in it, except 
for a couple of little inky-dinks (maybe 
four). The rest were quartz lights — 
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harsh, cold, unattractive — and to learn 
how to use them gently was the trick. 


QUESTION: You continued to do 
feature work in the midwest, even- 
tually working your way to the west 
coast, where you did several movies 
for television and then the critically- 
acclaimed “THE CONVERSATION” 


BUTLER: Not exactly. Prior to “THE 


CONVERSATION” | did some shooting 


‘on “THE GODFATHER” — the first one 


—— for Coppola. Gordon Willis and | 
were friends and, as he had gone on to 
another picture, he thought | would be 
a good choice to do the west coast 

hooting on the project. So | ended up. 
finishing “THE GODFATHER?” for Cop- 
pola, and then went on to do “THE 
CONVERSATION”. 


QUESTION: From there you went on to 
work with yet another young director, 
Steven Spielberg. How did you happen 
to get involved in shooting “JAWS”? 


BUTLER: | had worked with Spielberg 
before on a television show. | heard he 
was going to do “JAWS” and it 
sounded like an exciting project, an 
original idea, so | went after it. Often- 
times you don’t know beforehand how 
good a script is or how well anyone is 
going to do it, but if you’ve worked with 
an exciting director that you feel is tal- 
ented, and | certainly felt that way about 
Continued on Page 176 
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The words used to describe the charac- 
ter of a particular lighting look are fa- 
miliar to all. High and low key, soft, 
flat, hard, and shadowless are only a 
few of the more familiar ones. The va- 
riety of terms, and the implied grada- 
tions inbetween, are the reasons for 
having fifteen types of diffusion media 
in the Rosco Cinegel product line. 

Diffusion is utilized to control the 
“shadow-casting” properties of a light 
source. The variety of light sources that 
the cinematographer must deal with 
range from the sun, through the gamut 
of natural conditions, artificial sources 
in luminaries designed for photography. 


Rosco provides the widest range of dif- 
fusion materials available today. 


a ae 


— SOFT DIFFUSERS 


ROLUX, Rosco’s densest material has 
diffusion properties capable of diffusing 
the sun into a nearly shadowless source. 
It makes the illumination from an in- 
tense point-source look like “shadow- 
less” light. It is used in applications 
ranging from tents for the photography 
of specular items (jewelry, appliances 
and the like) to covering the windows 
on natural locations so that the sun pro- 
duces only a soft, diffuse glow. May be 
used as a bounce surface as well. Rolux 
is available in 48” wide rolls of 100 sq. ft. 


inate the strong shadows in a set, and 
you're lighting from above, you can dif- 
fuse all the lights with one roll of Soft 
Frost stretched over the top of the set. 


WIDE SOFT FROST is the same as 
Soft Frost but comes in a 150 sq. ft. 
roll, 72” wide. 


Soft Frost is roughly 1% the density of 
-~ Rolux. 


12 DENSITY SOFT FROST is about 
half of that. Soft Frosts are sold in 100 
sq. ft. rolls, 54” wide. 

Rolux and all the Soft Frosts are not de- 
signed to be used directly on “hot lights.” 
They do not have the high-heat resis- 
tance of the “tough” diffusion filters. 


TOUGH DIFFUSERS 


TOUGH ROLUX has the same char- 
acteristics as Rolux, but can be used on 
“hot lights.” 

TOUGH SPUN. A tough diffusion filter 
for use on“hot lights.” Diffuses like spun 
glass without the particle irritation to 
eyes and skin. It won’t char or yellow. 
LIGHT TOUGH SPUN is similar to 
Tough Spun, but is less dense. Both are 
sold in 100 sq. ft. rolls,48” wide. 
TOUGH SILK is another “hot light” 
diffuser. It gives an effect similar to silk. 
The 100 sq. ft. rolls are 48” wide. 
TOUGH FROST is a non-textured frost 
filter designed for direct application to 
a “hot light.” 


With Rolux 


LIGHT TOUGH FROST and OPAL 
TOUGH FROST are two derivatives 
with % and % of the density of Tough 
Frost respectively. All three Tough 
Frosts come in 100 sq. ft. rolls, 48” wide. 


BOOSTER DIFFUSERS 


Although nominally 3200K, most lights 
tend to produce slightly lower color tem- 
peratures because of voltage drop or re- 
flector aging. 

That’s why we created the “Booster” 
diffusers. 


TOUGH BOOSTER SILK, combining 
Tough Silk and Quarter Booster Blue— 
diffuses and raises color temperature 
about 300°K. 100 sq. ft. rolls, 54” wide. 
TOUGH BOOSTER FROST, combin- 
ing Tough Frost and Quarter Booster 
Blue. 100 sq. ft. rolls are 48” wide. 
TOUGH BLUE 50 FROST diffuses and 
makes the full correction of 3200K to 
daylight. 100 sq. ft. rolls are 48” wide. 
Then there is also a special diffuser: 


SPECIAL DIFFUSER 
ROSCOMATTE whose extraordinary 
light transmission ability is so high that 
it becomes worthwhile to put up with its 
brittleness. Only available in 20”x 24” 
sheets. Must be handled with care. 

For additional information, data sheets, 
swatchbooks of the complete system 
and samples contact our Rosco dealer, 
or write: 


(Pr@OSCO 


36 Bush Avenue, Port Chester, N.Y. 10573 * (914) 937-1300 * Telex: 131472 
11420 Ventura Blvd., Studio City, Cal. 91604 * (213) 980-0622 * Telex: 691123 
69/71 Upper Ground, London SE19PQ * 01-633-9220 
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THE END OF HALF YOUR NEWS AND 
DOCUMENTARY PROBLEMS. 


It's hard to think of any phase of motion pictures that « s. especially designed for TV filming. Cameras, lenses and 
Bpends as much upon its equipment as at accessories. Tripods, shoulder braces and 
ming for television. With : car mounts. Sun guns and lightweight lights. 
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THE END OF THE OTHER HALF. 


But having the right equipment, as you've probably heard us that’s fanatically maintained—inspected and tested to factory 
ay, only puts you halfway home. The other half is people— standards before and after each use. Buy from us, and don't be 
elpful, knowledgeable, even dedicated. People like ours. surprised to find your carton open. Unless you instruct us other 

When you work with Camera Mart, you'll find our service isn't wise, we'll fully inspect it and test it ourselves, to be sure you're 

st lip service. Rent or lease, and you'll be taking out equipment getting the performance you deserve. 


Whether you’re looking 
for advice —or the most 
for your money —see 
the people who’ve put 
together more TV news 
and documentary 
packages than anyone 
else in the world. Write 
or call Shelly Brown or 
Herb Browning. 


CAMERA MART we" 


THE CAMERA MART INC 


456 W. 55th St..New York, 10019 (212)757-6977 
SALES-SERVICE-RENTAL 


VOYAGE OF THE HOKULE’A 
Continued from Page 150 


vision. And Tom Skinner would join 
with Dennis B. Kane, chief of the tele- 
vision division of the Society, as execu- 
tive producer of the new project. The 
two would have equal authority in the 
creation and supervision of the new 
series. Within the year Gulf would an- 
nounce massive and unprecedented 
promotional support for the National 
Geographic specials, and the first four 
programs would become the four 
highest-rated programs in public tele- 
vision history. 

Early in their planning, WQED and 
the National Geographic decided to 
avail themselves of the talent pool built 
in Los Angeles over the years when the 
Geographic specials were being 
produced for commercial television. 
Quickly and enthusiastically, rela- 
tionships were established with such 
veteran producers as Nicolas Noxon 
and Irwin Rosten of Ronox 
Productions. But WQED, as part of the 
new arrangement, was to produce one 
of the four new specials every year with 
its Pittsburgh-based staff. 

| had joined WQED just three months 
earlier. My previous credits included 
WOODSTOCK, MEAN STREETS, and 
THE GROOVE TUBE, as features, 
dozens of commercials and _ indus- 
trials, and numerous documentaries for 
public television. My job at WQED was 
to set up and’ supervise the production 
of the specials, and already, by August 
of 1975, we had several WQED/NGS 


The author, Dale Bell, producer of “VOY- 
AGE OF THE HOKULE’A”, wet suited for a 
trial run aboard the modern-day replica of 
an ancient vessel. 


film crews on location throughout the 
world. 

Dennis Kane had been to Hawaii 
more than a year earlier, sniffing out 
the television prospects of a project 
which had already been committed to 
the National Geographic magazine. But 
because the Hawaii project was going 
to take place over the period of three 
years, and because the specials had 
not found a commercial home, he had 
reluctantly put the idea on the shelf. 
The new alliance with WQED and Gulf 
Oil Corporation now altered his origi- 
nal thinking. As Tom and Dennis were 
deciding which special WQED would 
produce with its own staff technicians, 
the Hawaii project began to crystalize 
once again. 

| was asked if | wanted to make this 


film in Hawaii. Tom said | could have, 


equipment available at WQED, and any 
of the personnel. With Barry Nye and 
Linda Reavely, | had been helping to 
establish our new post-production 
facility in Hollywood, WQED West. 
Having met only a few of the people in 
Pittsburgh, and without an equipment 
inventory in hand, | nevertheless 
readily accepted the challenge. Al- 
though Tom, Dennis and | had dis- 
cussed the production, we could not 
possibly have anticipated the outcome 
of the project. 

This was my first trip to the Hawaiian 
Islands. Tom had been earlier, estab- 
lishing our relationships with people on 


‘the islands. Like most westerners who 


visit Hawaii for the first time, | came 
with my own preconceived baggage of 
impressions. Surf, Waikiki Beach, 
hulas, syrupy music, guitar strings and 
steel drums. Beyond that was a void. 

As we quickly flew to the island of 
Molokai, my first impressions changed. 
For there, at Kaunakakai Harbor on the 
south shore of Molokai, tugging eagerly 
at her anchor lines, lay Hokule’a, the 
huge double-hulled replica of an 
ancient Polynesian voyaging canoe. 
Hokule’a, and the people devoted to 
her, was to be the focal point of this 
new Geographic special. Sixty feet 
long, held together with miles of lash- 
ings, she looked majestic, awesome. 
An artifact from the past, although built 
of fiberglass and plywood, she seemed 
a stranger in contemporary, western- 
ized Hawaii. 

Hokule’a was the dream of three men 
from Hawaii: a Hawaiian artist, a 
“haole” (non-Hawaiian) waterman, and 
a “haole” anthropology professor. The 
three men formed the non-profit “Poly- 
nesian Voyaging Society” and raised 
more than $100,000 to build and pro- 
vision the canoe. The round-trip 
Hawaii-to-Tahiti route was selected 
because it represented one of the 


longest open-sea voyages that ancient 
Polynesian mariners had taken in their 
discovery and cultivation of myriad tiny 
islands dotting the Pacific Ocean. The 
project had begun with specific moti- 
vations. But after the canoe was built by 
Hawaiians, and haoles alike, it became 
a symbol for Hawaiians, in proportions 
far greater than its original creators had 
intended. 

Hokule’a attracted many people to 
her decks, all from diverse back- 
grounds. The first voyaging canoe to be 
built in hundreds of years, she repre- 
sented different things to different 
people. 

My first sail off the shores of Molokai 
taught me several lessons clearly: film- 
ing:on board was going to be wet, 
potentially dangerous, and crowded. 
Although her overall measurements 
were 60 feet by 20, the platform of use- 
able space was 40 by nine, usually 
inhabited by the sailing crew of 
Hawaiians and haoles. Her shallow 
hulls enabled her to ride the tops of the 
waves and swells, but few waves did 
not splash heavily over the bow. The 
sailing crew was incredibly energetic, 
but few of them had any great sailing 
experience. And Hokule’a, being of 
somewhat unorthodox design, was 
constantly instructing them. 

Already | could see some of the 
struggles going on behind the scene 
among the men and women who had 
been attracted to the canoe. While the 
film was to be about this voyage of 
rediscovery, it seemed quickly 
apparent that much of this proposed 
sea voyage would take place on land, 
among the men. 

As Tom and | left Hawaii after several 
days of research and meeting people, | 
had evolved a plan. The building and 
launching of the canoe had taken place 
six months earlier. It had been filmed 
by a local cameraman, on negative film, 
and we had arranged to purchase it for 
possible inclusion in our special. 
Hokule’a was in the process of 
completing inter-island sails, training 
and recruiting crew members for the 
voyage to Tahiti. The date of their 
departure for Tahiti was set for April 1, 
1976, more than six months away. 

| would return to Hawaii in early Sep- 
tember, ready to shoot the last inter- 
island sail, from Oahu to Kauai. There, 
the canoe would remain for three 
weeks, conducting practice sails for 
those expectant crew members 
aspiring to be selected for the voyage 
to Tahiti. Then, Hokule’a would be 
sailed back to Oahu, refitted during the 
winter. Final crew selection would be 
made. Crew training would take place 
in March on the island of Maui. It 
looked to me as though we would be 
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able to schedule four two-week 
shooting periods over the next six 
months. Our last scheduled shooting 
period would coincide with the depar- 
ture of the canoe to Tahiti. We had 
decided that we would not film the re- 
turn voyage. 

Now, back on the mainland, in our 
post-production offices in Hollywood 
and in the production center in Pitts- 
burgh, | had only a few short weeks in 
which to make my production plans 
more specific. From WQED, | would 
take Norris Brock as cameraman, John 
Butler as soundman. Larry Johnson, 
the expert soundman who worked with 
me on WOODSTOCK and other pro- 
ductions, would coordinate the assem- 
blage of equipment on the west coast. 
We viewed several films which had 
been produced on the open sea, and 
quickly determined that if we were to 
make this film distinctive, we would 
need sync sound on the voyage 
portions. The land-based photography 
would be routine enough. But between 
the sails on the open sea, and the land 
filming, there lay a vast middle ground. 

All of the crew of the Hokule’a were 
in one way or another “watermen.” 
Surfers, or canoe paddlers, or divers, 
they were never far from the water 
which surrounded them. While we 
didn’t necessarily have to find equip- 
ment which could be used underwater, 
we did have to be prepared to board 
any water craft or to shoot at water level 
whenever the occasion demanded it. 
Another preliminary judgment required 
that we shoot everything possible with 
sound, call it cinema verité if you will. 

The WQED equipment inventory 
available for the project yielded one 
NPR and a Nagra. Beyond that, noth- 
ing that would suit our needs. Roy Bru- 
baker had recently joined WQED from 
WGBH in Boston. His mandate — to 
beef up the WQED film department and 
specifically to help support field 
production for the “specials”. Consult- 
ing with him, Norris, and Tom, we 
decided that if we wanted to make this 
film in a professional manner, if we 
wanted to upgrade the station’s film 
department, WQED would have to 
invest heavily in new, specialized 
equipment, tailored primarily for this 
production, but flexible enough so that 
it could be used on subsequent pro- 
ductions. Both Norris’ and John 
Butler’s documentary experience had 
been confined primarily to local and/or 
dramatic endeavors. Making this film 
was going to be a great challenge for 
everyone. 

We had decided to shoot in Kodak 
negative, #7247. In its dramatic pro- 
ductions, WQED had already enjoyed 
previous experience with #7247. Some 


A vessel 60 feet long and 20 feet wide sounds big enough for all practical purposes, but when 
staffed with a crew of 16 (plus a “one-man-band” cameraman) and all their gear, it gets pretty 
crowded during a 3,000-mile open-sea voyage. Those aboard were almost constantly 


drenched by rain and salt spray. 


of our early material was shipped to 
Los Angeles for processing, but soon 
thereafter, we were shipping every- 
thing from Honolulu directly to TVC in 
New York. Although the film’s voyage 
was twice as long, no time in synching 
dailies was lost in our post-production 
facility. And the quality reaffirmed our 
confidence in Dan Sandberg. 

In early September, we returned to 
Hawaii to shoot the sail on Hokule’a 
from Oahu to Kauai. The first over- 
night sail in the last six months, it was 
deceptively simple. Norris and Larry 
Johnson and | shared meager deck 
space that night, our hastily assem- 
bled WQED gear wrapped in plastic 
bags and stored in one compartment in 
the twin hulls. Ryder Sound had de- 
signed and hastily built a small mixer 
for the Nagra SN Recorder. Larry’s 
microphone was a Sennheiser 815 ina 
zeppelin windscreen. Having hoisted 
anchor at Makaha Bay in late after- 
noon sunlight on a Friday, we arrived at 
picturesque Hanalei Bay on Kauai, 
hours earlier than expected, at 9 the 
following morning. Our support crew, 
which had flown over, had not yet ar- 
rived. : 

After a short week of land filming at 
Kauai, we returned to the mainland. 
The return sail to Oahu, against con- 
trary winds, was scheduled for two 
weeks away, and it promised to be 
more difficult. We would be out for two 
nights, possibly three, as we tacked 
north above the channel to make head- 
way against the prevailing east winds. 

We returned to Kauai, still with the 
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NPR and the Ryder SN mixer, but this 
time, both were encased in splash- 
proof housings. The condensation 
damage we had incurred in the first sail 
would theoretically be eliminated. Joe 
Seamans, another cameraman from 
WQED, now joined us as assistant to 
Norris, and production manager to me. 
He headed the support crew of John 
Butler and Tip Davis, a local camera- 
man. Again, Larry, Norris, and |, joined 
the other twenty crew men and women 
aboard Hokule’a for the return sail to 
Oahu. The support crew was to meet us 
two days later. Leaving Hanalei Bay on 
a Friday, the canoe headed north in 15- 
knot winds across the sometimes 
treacherous channel which separates 
the two islands. As the crow flies, the 
distance is one hundred miles. Tack- 
ing would make our voyage more like 
five hundred miles. At the end of our 
first twenty-four hours, we surprisingly 
found ourselves only ten miles off the 
shore of Kauai. Resolutely, we tacked 
again, still further north, in an effort to 
make more headway. 

But by daybreak Sunday, we were 
just twenty miles off Kauai. A disap- 
pointing performance. Immediately 
after we had awakened, we found that 
the starboard hull was almost com- 
pletely under water! Disaster! A jib 
was tried, but failed. The canoe was 
hacked apart, the sail and the hut tied 
to the stern to prevent us from drifting 
south, out of the channel. Fortunately, 
we had elected to store our gear in the 


port hull for the trip. Most of it was still 
Continued overleaf 
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WITH OUR CP-16 TRADE-UP ’77 SPECIAL! 


Trade-in any 16mm camera... 


Our CP-16 Trade-Up ’77 
offer is a unique opportunity 
for all television stations, 
freelance news/documentary 
cameramen and young inde- 
pendent filmmakers to trade 
up to the most popular 16mm 
newsfilm/documentary camera 
of the 1970's! 


Incredibly low prices. 


This is the time to retire 
any old 16mm camera you 
presently own — whatever 
its condition — and trade up 
to a CP-16 for the incredibly 
low price of $3400! Or $4250 
for a CP-16/A with built-in 
Crystasound amplifier! 


Save up to $3455! 


Better yet, trade-in any 
16mm camera and lens for the 
most spectacular savings on 
camera/lens package deals. 


For example, a CP-16/A 
with Angenieux 12-120mm 
AV30 DA lens with Automatic 
Iris Control. _— 
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bonus, we 
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front- 
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Angenieux 12-120mm 
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(Automatic Iris Control) 
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Angenieux 12-120mm 
AV30 Zoom Lens 
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Angenieux 9.5-57mm 
AV30 Zoom Lens 


mounted VU meter 
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charge. You save $3455 
off list! 


Automatic Iris Control 
for only $200 extra! 
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package . Ry Z 
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lens with Automatic Iris Control 
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Warranty 


This special offer is 
covered by an extended 
two-year factory war- 
ranty on all mechanical 
and electronic compo- 
nents when you pur- 
chase your camera 
from your authorized 
local CP-16 dealer. 

Your local dealer will 
also provide you with a 
free CP-16 “‘loaner”’ for 
any down time ona 
warranty-covered 
repair. 


Special Magnetic Head 
Trade-In Offer 

Trade in any professional 16mm 
magnetic head for a 3XL-IAZ 
magnetic head (with individual 
record and playback azimuth 
adjustment) at the special pric 
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intact. We had three magazines loaded! 
And one underwater camera! While the 
Hokule’a crewmen slashed away at 
their artifact, trying to prevent it from 
going under completely, Norris con- 
tinued to shoot. Larry’s sound gear was 
either lost or irreparable. 


We were in better shape than the 
canoe. Without radio or flares aboard, 
crowded with all twenty-three of us 
huddled together on the one remaining 
hull, there seemed little chance that on 
a Sunday morning, we would be dis- 
covered. One of the crewmen took a 
surf board and began the paddle to 
shore, twenty miles away. All the rest of 
them could do was wait. Shooting 
sparingly, for we didn’t know whether 
we would be there for hours or days, we 
amazed the crewmen with our deter- 
mination to document their fight for 
survival. As | sat there on the hull, | 
recollected a conversation | had on my 
first trip to Hawaii, just weeks before. 
When asked by the Hokule’a captain 
what | would do once on board the 
canoe, | had told him that we would not 
act as crewmen to him. “If there is 
threatened loss of life,” | replied, “we 
will help you. But if the canoe is going 
down, and we can film it, that’s exactly 
what we will do. You do the sailing, we 
do the filming.” That echoed now in my 
head as we waited for the paddler to 
get to shore. 

Five hours after the swamping, we 
were rescued. The inter-island hydro- 
foil, on its normal Sunday noon run 
between the islands, had spotted us on 
its radar and investigated. Soon there- 
after, the canoe was towed to shore by 
the Coast Guard, and the paddler 
picked up. 

The swamping changed everything. 
The captain dropped out of the project 
temporarily, the crew almost dis- 
banded. The canoe, barged back to 
Oahu weeks later, lay on oil drums, 
waiting for a voyage that might never 
take place. 

Instead of spending only two weeks 
filming, we doubled it after the swamp- 
ing. The sponsors of the canoe project 
were somewhat in disarray. People 
were shuffling for new power positions. 
The voyage of rediscovery was now 
taking place on land, among the men. 
The Hawaiian crew members began to 
see Hokule’a as their own, excluding 
the leaders of the project. News of the 
swamping traveled quickly throughout 
the islands via the media. The behind- 
the-scenes hassling traveled even 
faster by the “coconut. wireless.” 
Hokule’a became a symbol, dry though 
she was, of a past which had only been 
a vague image to the many western- 


ized Hawaiians. Throughout the 
Continued on Page 180 
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Dealer & Service 


ALABAMA 

Bush & Millimaki Photo 

Equipment Service 

902 Bob Wallace Ave. 
Huntsville, Ala. 35801 


CALIFORNIA 

Alan Gordon 

Enterprises, Inc. 

1430 N. Cahuenga Blvd. 
Hollywood, Ca. 90028 


Birns & Sawyer, Inc. 
1026 No. Highland Ave. 
Hollywood, Ca. 90038 


F&B/Ceco 

Of California, Inc. 

7051 Santa Monica Blvd. 
Hollywood, Ca. 90038 


Lloyd’s Camera 

Exchange, Inc. 

1612 N. Cahuenga Blvd. 
Hollywood, Ca. 90028 


Jack Pill & Associates 
6370 Santa Monica Blvd. 
Hollywood, Ca. 90038 


Sawyer Camera Co. 
6820 Santa Monica Blvd. 
Hollywood, Ca. 90038 


Camera World 
1071 Sixth Ave. 
San Diego, Ca. 92101 


Adolph Gasser, Inc. 
181 Second St. 
San Francisco, Ca. 94105 


Film Equipment Rental Co. 


363 Brannan St. 
San Francisco, Ca. 94107 


COLORADO 

Film Equipment 
Service Company 
1113 S. Pearl St. 
Denver, Co. 80210 


CONNECTICUT 

Cinelease, Inc. 

209B Old Durham Road 
Killingsworth, Conn. 06417 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Brenner Cine-Sound 


5215 Wisconsin Ave., N.W. 


Washington, D.C. 20015 


FLORIDA 

Photomart 

6327 S. Orange Ave. 
Orlando, Fla. 32809 
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(0) Dealer 
HAWAII 


Pacific Instrumentation 
5388 Papai Street 
Honolulu, Hawaii 96821 


IDAHO 

Stockdale Corporation 
1448 W. Bannock 

Boise, Idaho 83701 


ILLINOIS 

Victor Duncan, Inc. 
200 E. Ontario St. 
Chicago, III. 60611 


LOUISIANA 

La Del, Inc. 

808 N. Rampart St. 
New Orleans, La. 70116 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Crimson Camera 

Technical Sales, Inc. 

60 Landsdowne 
Cambridge, Mass. 02139 


Sanford Camera 

& Projector Repairs 

1054 Massachusetts Ave. 
Arlington, Mass. 02174 


MICHIGAN 

Victor Duncan, Inc. 
11043 Gratiot Ave. 
Detroit, Mich. 48213 


MINNESOTA 

Maritz Laboratories, Inc. 
3000 France Ave. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 55416 


MISSOURI 

Calvin Cinequip, Inc. 

215 W. Pershing Road 
Kansas City, Mo. 64108 


NEW JERSEY 

Cinecraft International, Inc. 
11 Caesar Place 
Moonachie, N.J. 07074 


NEW YORK 

Camera Mart, Inc. 

456 W. 55th St. 

New York, N.Y. 10019 


F&B/Ceco, Inc. 
315 West 43rd St. 
New York, N.Y. 10036 


Film Equipment Rental Co. 
419 West 54th St. 
New York, N.Y. 10019 


Mobius Cine Ltd. 
7 East 47th St. 
New York, N.Y. 10017 
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© © 


© © 
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(s) Service 


NORTH. CAROLINA 

Standard Theatre Supply Co. 
125 Higgins St. 
Greensboro, N.C. 27420 


OREGON 

Things Unlimited 

3140 N.E. Bryce 
Portland, Oregon 97212 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Calvin Cinequip, Inc. 

217 Vine St. 

Philadelphia, Penn. 19106 


Oscar H. Hirt, Inc. 
41 N. Eleventh St. 
Philadelphia, Penn. 19107 


TEXAS 

Victor Duncan, Inc. 
2659 Fondren Dr. 
Dallas, Texas 75206 


Gordon Yoder, Inc. 
2911 Ladybird Lane 
Dallas, Texas 75220 


UTAH 

Stockdale Corporation 

2211 West 2300 South 
Salt Lake City, Utah 84119 


WASHINGTON 

Glazer's Camera Supply 
1923 Third Ave. 

Seattle, Washington 98101 


Phototronics 
223 West Lake North 
Seattle, Washington 98109 


CANADA 

Cine Audio Ltd: 

10251 - 106 St. 

Edmonton, Alberta T5J 1H5 


Alex L. Clark Limited 
30 Dorchester Ave. 
Toronto, Ontario M8Z 4W6 


Branches: 
7104 Hunterwood Rd., N.W. 
Calgary, Alberta T2K 4J6 


1070 Rue Bleury 
Montreal, Quebec H2Z 1N3 


Steve's Camera Service 
189 East 28th Ave. 
Vancouver, B.C. V5V 2M3 


Western Camera Service Ltd. 
1855 West Fourth Ave. 
Vancouver, B.C. V6J 1M4 


MEXICO 
Deksa S.A. 


Av. Nuevo Leon No. 159 
Mexico 11, D.F. 
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DISNIEY NIGHT AT THE A.S.C. 


On the evening of November 29th 
last, at a dinner meeting of the Ameri- 
can Society of Cinematographers, held 
at the organization’s clubhouse in 
Hollywood, two important events took 
place. First, a posthumous Honorary 
Membership in the Society was award- 
ed to the late Walt Disney and, second, 
the A.S.C. announced the formal 
opening of its new Walt Disney Room; a 
lounge of the main building in which 
animation art and photography from 
the Disney studios will be placed on 
permanent display. 

A.S.C. President Lester Shorr, who 
was unable to be present at the affair, 
sent the following message: ‘Walt 
Disney contributed so much to our 
industry and to the cinematic art. Our 
tribute is heart-felt, and comes from the 
entire membership.” 

In Mr. Shorr’s absence, A.S.C. 
governor Stanley Cortez presented the 


A great innovative artist of the cinema is awarded posthumous Honorary 
Membership in the American Society of Cinematographers, and a mini-museum 
of his art and artifacts is dedicated in his memory at the A.S.C. clubhouse 


plaque of Honorary Membership to E. 
Cardon Walker, President of Walt Dis- 
ney Productions. 

“This is the first time in the 57-year 
history of our organization that this So- 
ciety has so honored anyone in the 
motion picture industry,” Cortez noted. 

In dedicating the new Walt Disney 
Room, he went on to say, “To the best 
of my knowledge, this is the only room 
of its kind in existence. Its importance 
lies in the fact that it will help to pre- 
serve the image of Walt, his artistry and 
what he stood for. Speaking for the 
American Society of Cinematog- 
raphers and its Board of Governors, | 
am proud and honored to officially 
dedicate the Walt Disney Room and to 
present to you, Mr. Walker, as Presi- 
dent of Walt Disney Productions, this 
plaque representing the posthumous 
award honoring our dear friend, Walt.” 

In accepting the plaque, Mr. Walker 


At a recent dinner meeting held at the A.S.C. clubhouse in Hollywood, Stanley Cortez, ASC, 
presents to E. Cardon Walker, President of Walt Disney Productions, a plaque conferring 
posthumous Honorary Membership in the Society on the late Walt Disney. The occasion also 


marked the dedication of the new Walt Disne 


y Room at the clubhouse. 


said: “It is a great honor for me to ac- 
cept, on behalf of the Walt Disney 
family and the Walt Disney Studio, this 
one-of-a-kind posthumous award from 
a group as distinguished as this. 

“When | started with the old Walt Dis- 
ney Studio back in the late 30’s | was a 
cartoon cameraman and | was priv- 
ileged to work on ‘FANTASIA’, a pic- 
ture which, I’m sure we'll all agree, was 
way ahead of its time. | had the night 
shift and worked 12 hours a night, 
seven days a week, photographing that 
picture. So, even though | don’t know a 
great deal about photography, | kind of 
feel, in a way, like | am part of this 
group. 

“I'd like to say that my 20 years of 
working fairly closely with Walt after 
World War II (he died in 1966) was the 
most exciting and challenging thing 
that ever happened to me as an indi- 
vidual. He was a tremendous man, and 
he was never satisfied with something 
that was merely okay — it had to be the 
best. The principle that Walt had of 
running a business wasn’t really 
complicated. According to his phi- 
losophy, there were two things that 
were important. One was quality and 
the other was good taste. 

“He was an innovator, and one thing 
led to another ... from the early 
“STEAMBOAT WILLY” (which was the 
first sound cartoon), to the first cartoon 
in Technicolor, to the first animated 
feature, to the first multi-plane camera 
production, to the first really bringing 
out of the excitement of nature in this 
True Life Adventure films. And he was 
bored as could be with yesterday’s suc- 
cess. That was the whole pattern of 
Walt Disney, the man.” 

At that point, Mr. Walker began to 
discuss an idea that held his listeners 
fascinated: “Il can remember that as 
early as 1960, Walt wasn’t much con- 
cerned about his films, about tele- 
vision or about new rides at Disney- 
land. He was planning a new project 
called Walt Disney World, to be built 
somewhere in Florida. Meanwhile, in 
looking at a lot of places in search of a 
site, he began to worry about the prob- 
lems of cities. He was hung up on 
energy — the lack of it. He was con- 
cerned about how cars get in and out of 
cities, what would happen in areas of 
solid waste disposal, what would hap- 
pen in regard to the health problems of 
the world. We really didn’t quite know 
what Walt was talking about at the time, 


Two sketches for “Experimental Proto-type Community of Tomorrow” (EPCOT), “Walt 
Disney’s Dream”. (ABOVE) A concept of the central plaza or courtyard of World Showcase, 
as indicated in this drawing by an artist at WED Enterprises. The scene shows visitors in an 
area near the entrance to pavilions, with the monorail cruising above. (BELOW) Beginning 
concept for the World Showcase Pavilion for the Arab nations shows a shopping bazaar and 
“magic carpet” ride carrying guests on a trip through the wonders of ancient lands. 


but he kept talking and thinking about it 
as we planned Walt Disney World. 

“Then, in 1966, as you know, we lost 
Walt Disney. But about two months 
before he died, we asked him to put 
some of his new ideas on film. He was 
determined to do something different 
in Florida and, in that film, he finally told 
us what he had in mind. He called it 
EPCOT — ‘Experimental Prototype 
Community of Tomorrow’. 

“As an artist, he didn’t try to go into 
all of the ramifications, but in this film 
he built a kind of model city and de- 
scribed how it would have a central 
core containing businesses, hotels and 
industry. Then, as you moved out, as on 
the spokes of a wheel, there would be 
the cultural center, with auditoriums, 
etc. Then, even further out, there would 
be the living areas. 

“He believed that automobiles 
shouldn’t be in front of houses on the 
streets; they should come in behind. 
There would be greenery and park- 
ways and the city would be furnished 


vee g 
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with supplies from underneath. Cars 
would come into the center of the city 
and park underground, and the people 
would be moved around to different 
parts of the city on monorails and 
people-movers. 

“This was his kind of artistic way of 
describing what he had in mind for this 
Experimental Prototype Community of 
Tomorrow. He said at the time that 
once we got Walt Disney World on the 
road, we could think and talk about 
EPCOT more in depth. Then, unfor- 
tunately, we lost Walt. 

“However, about two years ago | had 
the privilege of talking with a group of 
marketing managers of leading Ameri- 
can industry and | felt that would be a 
wonderful opportunity to find out if we 
could get hold of what | call ‘Walt 
Disney’s greatest dream — EPCOT’. So 
| took everything that Walt had done on 
the idea and tried, with the help of our 
creative people, to explain to those 
marketing managers what we had in 
mind. That was about two years ago 
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and since then we've talked to people 
in about 50 leading American cor- 
porations and 30 foreign countries, and 
we've finally come down to about four 
principles of what EPCOT can do. | can 
honestly tell you, at this moment, that | 
think there is a way we are going to get 
it done. 

“We feel that EPCOT is going to bea 
place to test prototype systems. It’s 
going to be a place to find out new 
things about technology — things that 
will make the world a better place to 
live in. AS an example, we have an 
experiment going on right now with a 
very unique solar energy process from 
a company in the midwest. We think 
we've got something that nobody else 
has. But it’s not for us. This is some- 
thing unselfish — a non-profit idea, and 
it's being sponsored by the energy arm 
of the federal government. 

“We've brought aboard Gordon 
Cooper, the Mercury and Gemini astro- 
naut, who is kind of a nut on methane 
gas and alcohol and new ways to make 
cars operate. We are playing around 
with new ways of raising fish and 
shrimp. We've found a way to grow 
cucumbers in water six times as fast as 
you can grow them in the ground. This 
is the kind of technology we’re inter- 
ested in developing. 

“We also believe that, as a second 
aim of EPCOT, we should bring to- 
gether in Florida the brain power of 
these different fields — health, 
education, energy or whatever — from 
academia, government and industry. 
We've already had an energy seminar 
and a food production seminar. In 
March we will have a seminar on health 
education. 

“Lastly, EPCOT will be a people-to- 
people, built around a kind of perma- 
nent World’s Fair. We will start with 
maybe 10 or 12 countries and tell about 
their history, heritage and what they are 
doing today — and we will design a 
show for each country. 

“We’ve checked out a system 
whereby two or three hundred young 
people from various nations would 
come to stay for a year. They would live 
in an international village and would 
take courses in finance, marketing, 
hotel operation, food management or 
whatever — and then take their new- 
found skills back to their respective 
countries. We really believe that, in a 
small way, this kind of ‘Junior United 
Nations’ could be a tremendous influ- 
ence in bettering what is happening in 
the world. 

“All of these plans for EPCOT are 
pretty much on target, and | think the 
contribution to mankind of ‘Walt Dis- 
ney’s Greatest Dream’ will be incred- 
ible.” ii 


3,000 miles 
across the Pacific 
ina sail canoe. 
Drenched every day, 
even sleeping wet. 


Humidi 


ty. Salt. 


One-man film crew, 

room for one 

sync-sound camera: 
Arriflex. 


Cinematographer Norris Brock 
wore a vest and harness 

that let him operate the camera, 
recorder, mike, battery, 
wireless receiver and mixer, 
and still have both hands free 


to reload or to prevent 
himself from falling overboard. 
The camera wore a wet suit. 


td 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY NICHOLAS DE VORE III, ED GEORGE AND ALASTAIR RIACH. 


\ ," Fithout charts or navigation 
instruments, could the 
early Polynesians have sailed 
deliberately between Tahiti and 
Hawaii? 
Ancestors 
That was the question this 
voyage set out to answer. If suc- 
cessful, it would help to prove 
that 15,000,000 square miles of 
the South Pacific were method- 
ically settled by the islanders, 
centuries before Columbus 
crossed the Atlantic. 
No staging 
Hokule’a was a reproduc- 
tion of an early Polynesian voy- 
age canoe. For 34 days, Norris 
Brock’s job was to shoot on 
board. Filming was not the pur- 
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pose of the voyage, so he had to 
keep out of the way. Nothing 
could be staged. 


Cramped 

Space was in short supply. 
Mr. Brock had to sleep and 
store his equipment in a space 
5ft x 3ft x 4%ft. The upper 
(sleeping) level was soaking 
wet. The lower (storage) level 
leaked badly. Both were hot and 
humid. 


Wet 


Except for some sunny pe- 
riods in the doldrums, everyone 
on board was permanently 
soaked by spray, waves, and 
rain. From the first day out, Mr. 
Brock reloaded the Arriflex’s 
magazines with wet hands, in- 
side a wet changing bag. 


Shooting one-handed and 
keeping out of crew’s way. 
Note custom-made harness. 


Negative 

“Having used 7247 negative 
for the pre-voyage sequences, 
we wanted to use it at sea, too?’ 
says Mr. Brock. ‘“‘Negative 
meant double-system; and we 
originally planned on a three- 
man film crew?’ 
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Crowded and laden canoe 
meant sync-sound filming 
had to be done by one man. 


One man 


“But after a trial sail, dur- 
ing which we nearly sank, we 
were told we must lighten the 
load. One man would have to 
shoot and record the sound, 
with only one sync camera on 
board?’ 


Stars only 


“There would be a radio- 
equipped escort boat following 
us at some distance, to plot with 
instruments the course our nav- 
igator set by the stars. But we 
had no guarantee of access to it?’ 


No radio 


“As it turned out;’ says Mr. 
Brock, “Hokule’a’s walkie-talk- 
ies were done in by the physical 
battering and the salt water, so 
we sometimes lost contact for 
several days. I had a 50ft load 
gun camera in an underwater 
housing. And I had four Nagra 
SNs. And one Arriflex 16SR”’ 


1 


Norris Brock, wet. Note 
mike mounted above lens. 


Gamble 
“For this job, WQED had 
looked at every camera on the 
market. The 16SR was a new 
and, for us, untried camera. But 
we figured that the cameras we 


did know would not hold up. We 
decided to bet on Arriflex’s rep- 
utation for reliability?’ 


Wet suit 

“The National Geographic 
Society made an amazing PVC 
wet suit for the camera, with a 
watertight zipper so I could 
change magazines. The finder 
and handgrip with its on-off 
switch we left uncovered?’ 


Arriflex 16SR in custom 
made PVC wet-suit, lenses 
in solid nylon housings. 


Nylon blocks 

“T chose two lenses;’ says 
Mr. Brock, ‘‘The Zeiss 10- 
100mm zoom and the Angenieux 
5.9mm. National Geographic 
machined housings for them 
from solid blocks of nylon, with 
waterproof O ring seals:’ 


ae: \b be “ 
Symmetrical finder let 
Mr. Brock shoot at any angle 
on either side of camera. 


Harness 

“National Geographic also 
made me a vest with pouches 
for recorder, camera battery, 
wireless receiver, audio control 
unit — and a lifetime supply of 
lens tissue! And I had a harness 
made for the camera at a hang- 
glider shop in California” 


Knocks 


“Once at sea, I didn’t dare 
put the camera down on deck, 
so I had to wear it (with the 
harness) for hours and days on 
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Wiping off salt spray 
every few minutes. Throw- 
away battery in pouch. 


end. I fell down countless times. 
Having both hands free let me 
save myself and the camera 
from the worst knocks:’ 


Quick 

“The Arri’s built-in meter 
really saved the day, too;’ says 
Mr. Brock. “The action was 
unpredictable. I couldn’t walk 
around taking readings. I’d just 
start shooting and set the f/stop 
simultaneously’ 


Corrosion 
“After two weeks at sea, the 
rotating finder froze up from 
salt-water corrosion. I oiled it 
and coated it with silicon... 
worked perfectly. Other than 
that, no camera problems? 


Delivered 


“T shot about 12,000 feet on 
the voyage; says Mr. Brock. 
“We had all our eggs in one 
basket with that camera — and 
it delivered?’ 


ARRIFLEX COMPANY OF AMERICA 
Arriflex Company of America: P.O. Box 
1102C, Woodside, New York 11377; phone: 
(212) 932-3403. Or 1011 Chestnut St., Bur- 
bank, Calif. 91506; phone: (213) 845-7687. 
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TAPE TO FILM TO “JAWS” 
Continued from Page 165 


Spielberg (one look at “DUEL” and you 
know you’ve got a genius working 
behind the scenes), then you want to 
work with that kind of people again. 
They are young and full of ideas. They 
tend to create out of the moment, and | 
still have a love for those early days of 
documentary work when you had to do 
just that — create out of the moment. 


QUESTION: But as a cameraman, 
doesn’t this spur-of-the-moment crea- 
tivity sometimes create problems for 
you? 


BUTLER: Not really. One of my plus 
qualities, | feel, is my ability to invent on 
the spur of the moment, and | like to 
exercise that ability. It is exciting for me 
to use my mind that way. Young 
directors challenge that ability in me. 
This kind of creativity does not cause 
pressures for me — | enjoy it. | enjoy 
meeting an impossible challenge and, 
by being creative and inventive, getting 
around what to some people would be 
stumbling blocks or impossibilities. 


QUESTION: Can you give me an 
example of what you’re talking about? 


BUTLER: On “JAWS” we had it every 
single day. We literally had a constant 
challenge — the weather, the physical 


impossibility of holding boats still, plus 
the desire not to shoot this picture from 
a normal point of view. At the same 
time, we did not want to do sensational 
things with the camera, but rather find a 
point of view that would make the film 
successful. We met that challenge and, 
judging by the grosses, quite suc- 
cessfully. As for the point of view — we 
shot most of the picture at water level, 
even though people are not aware that 
we are that close to the water. We put 
the camera in a waterbox (a piece of 
equipment originally designed by 
Panavision for use on ‘‘DE- 
LIVERANCE”) that could be sub- 
merged to a point where the lens itself 
would barely be above water, but if a 
wave came along it wouldn’t cover the 
camera; it would cover only the lens, 
which was protected by a piece of 
glass. Thus, the whole point of view of 
the film keeps you so close to the water 
that, after you watch the film for a while, 
you begin to get the feeling that there’s 
something out there in the water and, in 
the ocean, that could only be 
menacing. 


QUESTION: Your photography does 
not seem to have a specific look, but 
rather you would appear to have the 
ability to create visually in a variety of 
styles. Can you explain this? 


BUTLER: Well, | change the look of 


Framed by a chilling symbol of the film’s deepsea nemesis, Director of Photography Butler 
and Director Steven Spielberg talk on location for “JAWS”. Of directors like Spielberg, 
Butler says: “I like to work with them. They are young and full of ideas. They tend to create 
out of the moment — and | still have a love for those early documentary days, when you had 
to create out of the moment.” 


each picture | do quite a bit in terms of 
lighting style because | love lighting. | 
love to create different moods with 
lighting — to take off in different di- 
rections. Before you can do what you 
want artistically, you must be in full 
control of your tools and understand 
them technically. | am strong on com- 
position. My pictures must be beautiful 
for me, even if the subject is a little 
revolting. It may be corny to say that 
you really have to see through the eyes 
of a child, but there is a kind of beauty 
to be seen in everything, if you have an 
eye for it. | try to understand what each 
director wants and put it on film in a 
way that is faithful to his inspiration, yet 
add to it my own ability. 


QUESTION: Earlier on you said you 
liked the challenge of working with 
young directors because of their 
creativity ... their fresh approach to 
film-making. Did this philosophy prove 
valid on “BINGO LONG” when you 
found yourself working with yet 
another young director, John 
Badham? 


BUTLER: Yes, John certainly was very 
creative and daring, which is hear- 
tening to see in someone who is direct- 
ing his first feature picture. He has the 
gambling spirit and the confidence to 
try his own ideas, and that is impor- 
tant. In this instance, his ideas ran 
along the vein of reviving the old tech- 
niques used in the pictures of the Thir- 
ties, Forties and Fifties — dissolves, 
wipes, headlines spinning on the 
screen — old techniques that we have 
almost forgotten. In those days, during 
the period of transition from silent to 
sound, they had just discovered the 
optical printer | think, because they 
used all the optical devices they could 
think of. Today they are considered so 
corny that we never think to try them. 
John used them all, and very suc- 
cessfully. 


QUESTION: Besides the optical 
effects, did you use any other devices 
to reinforce this period feeling? 


BUTLER: Yes, | suggested to John that, 
in order to set the period, he might use 
an old newsreel at the beginning of the 
picture. He bought that, and so the 
picture actually starts off with a news- 
reel. Also, in order to continually re- 
affirm that period feeling, we faded the 
color and warmed it, not exactly to a 
sepia tone, but to a sort of golden look, 
which gave you the feeling of age. 


QUESTION: Was this alteration of the 
color quality accomplished in the lab 
or did you do it in the camera? 
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BUTLER: We hear a lot of talk today 
about special color filters used on the 
camera, especially salmon (or coral) 
filters, but I find it totally unnecessary to 
do that when the lab has the ability to 
do it all. You can change the color in the 
lab in just about any way that’s within 
the range of the color balance of the 
film. The lab should be able to do as 
much for the color of the film when it 
gets there as you do for it when you 
photograph it. And if you photograph it 
knowing ahead of time what you are 
going to do with it, you will set your ex- 
posures accordingly and you can help 
the effect. In this case, by giving the lab 
proper detail in the shadow areas, it 
was possible for them to color tone it so 
that those shadow areas would be as 
right and golden as we wanted them to 
be. | try to have a dialogue with the lab 
so that they understand what it is I 
want. | pick my lab, to a great extent, 
according to their ability to understand 
what | am trying to get out of their capa- 
bilities. When you are trying to make a 
feature film, you don’t want something 
that is just turned out; you want some- 
thing that has an artistic touch put to it. 
And now you are talking about a 
talented timer like Bob Van Andle, who 
has the eye and the ability to get the 
colors that you want onto the print. It is 
possible to have an excellent negative 
and get a very poor print — and it is 
also possible to have a very poor nega- 
tive and, with the help of a skilled timer, 
pull a good print. There is so much a 
good lab can do and, believe me, their 
“artwork” on a film should be as great 
as the work the cinematographer puts 
into making the film. On “BINGO 
LONG” | dealt with Technicolor and 
Skip Nicholson. Skip is especially help- 
ful and has the ability to understand 
what you are trying to do with a film, 
even if it is out of the ordinary. 


QUESTION: Your lighting on “BINGO 
LONG”, which has an all-black cast, is 
particularly effective. Do you have a 
special technique you use when light- 
ing blacks? 


BUTLER: My philosophy in lighting 
blacks is that they should look as 
natural as possible. In the past, 
cameramen have found that if they get 
into a tough spot lighting a scene that 
involves both light-skinned and black- 
skinned people, the approach is to 
backlight them and glance light off their 
faces. | don’t think that technique 
creates a very pleasant look, because 
the light bouncing off the face comes 
back to you as almost pure light. It 
doesn’t bring back with it any of the 
look of the person, any of the detail of 


, i 


Bill Butler discusses an upcoming camera angle on the set of “ONE FLEW OVER THE 
CUCKOO’S NEST”, the enormously successful comedy/drama on which he shared the Di- 
rector of Photography credit — and an Academy Award nomination — with Haskell Wexler, 
ASC. This picture and “JAWS” (the box-office champion of all time) have jointly racked up a 
gross of almost a quarter-of-a-billion dollars to date. 


the face, any of the color of the skin. So 
! approach it in an entirely different 
way. | like to use direct soft light — 
which is the very thing that many 
cameramen would avoid. They would 
be afraid to trust the exposure reading 
they’re getting. One of the methods | 
employ to make sure what I’m getting is 
to use a spot meter and read exactly 
what the skin is giving back. When 
shooting a black picture, you find that 
everybody’s skin is different. In the 
same scene you may have several 
black people, some of whom have a 
blue-black cast to their skin, while 
others have a warm-brown cast. So 
how do you compensate for this with 
your light? | simply use the spot meter, 
which tells me exactly what I’m getting 
back from each face. Then! try as best! 
can to balance out each face to the 
extent that | get enough exposurable 
light on each one, but not so much that 
they come into exact balance and look 
exactly the same, rather than the way 
they would look to the human eye. | 
don’t pound so much light into a black 
face that it bleaches out. Instead | let it 
fall underexposed, so that it takes on 
the deep rich tones that it should have 
— so that it looks very natural. 


QUESTION: There is one sequence in 
the film where you have James Earl 
Jones sitting at a table in a bar that 
seems to be lit only by candlelight. 


How did you create that soft, natural, 
moody look? 
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BUTLER: | planned that scene while 
reading the script long before | left 
Hollywood. | took with me to Georgia 
specially-made lamps that | had built in 
the Universal lamp shop. Each lamp 
was designed to look like the typical 
candle with a glass envelope around it 
that is set in the middle of a table. 
Inside of this envelope | placed a quartz 
light. | set one of these lamps on each 
table, thus creating the illusion that the 
entire room was lit from what appeared 
to be candles. | then placed several 
layers of Tough Frost inside each of 
them, so that | had control of their bril- 
liance. This enabled me, from the 
camera side, to tone them down so that 
they didn’t burn up too badly. This gave 
the scene its natural, but moody look. 


QUESTION: Where do you go from 
here? All of your success in recent 
years must have changed your life — 
isn’t that so? 


BUTLER: Success changes your life 
and must be dealt with. Fortunately, I’ve 
dealt with it before — I’m on my third 
career. Mainly, success offers you 
many opportunities; the trick is to opt 
for the things that will let you and your 
talent grow. | want to do a lot of things | 
haven’t touched yet. | want a binocular 
reflex finder to save cameramen’s eyes. 
| have in mind a revolutionary type of 
theater | want to build ... scripts I’ve 
written, yet to be made into films ... 
dreams to be made into reality... si 
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VOYAGE OF THE HOKULE’A 
Continued from Page 171 


islands, she became a rallying cry. 

Most of our photography between 
the end of October and the end of 
March was land-based. Larry John- 
son’s duties completed, he went off to 
work on other projects. The WQED 
crew of Norris, John, Joe, and | han- 
died this part of the filming. We visited 
the islands twice more after the 
swamping for two-to-three-week 
periods. 

With the memory of the swamping 
still vibrant, | was determined to 
produce a one-hour special, even if the 
canoe never sailed again. | could see 
that she meant so much to so many 
people that the story of her fight for sur- 
vival could easily comprise the basis of 
the one hour. 

During this time, we prepared the 
equipment for the voyage, should it 
ever take place. Our first rule of thumb 
was to find two of everything. Originally, 
we had planned to have a cameraman 
and a soundman on board Hokule’a for 
the trip to Tahiti. The swamping 
changed that, too. We could only have 
one person. Hopes for sync sound 
faded. Everyone told us it was going to 
be practically impossible to get sound if 
there was no soundman on board. 
(Because we were using delicate nega- 
tive, we had decided not to go the 
single system route.) 

We selected the camera from the 
many available possibilities. The new 
ARRI SR was the overwhelming choice. 
Compact, with extremely up-to-date 
electronics, through-the-lens metering, 
light weight, it boasted a shape which 
could be waterproofed. But could we 
get two of them? All of them were in 
Austria, covering the winter Olympics. 
None had been tested in this country on 


long productions. 

The manager of the National Geo- 
graphic custom shop, Mike Schaeffer, 
a pioneer in the manufacturing of 
plastics, designed and built the 
housings for the camera. 

Our cameraman, Norris Brock, 
would have to take sound himself, 
double-system. He, John Butler, Joe 
Seamans and Roy Brubaker posed 
the problem to Stuart Cody in Boston, 
renowned for his ability to miniaturize 
any piece of gear. They developed 
COMBO, the Cody One Man Band 
Operation. It would permit Norris to 
record from a microphone atop his 
camera, wiring the microphone to an 
SN he would carry on his person in a 
waterproof vest. Further, COMBO 
would enable him to place wireless 
microphones on various subjects, 
listen in on conversations through his 
headsets, and elect to record either 
those conversations, or those closer at 
hand to the mike on his camera. Warn- 
ing signals were built into COMBO to 
alert Norris to possible malfunctioning 
of gear or signal. Cody’s battery, nick- 
named EXPO, allowed Norris to run 
more than twenty four-hundred-foot 
magazines before he threw the dis- 
posable battery over the side. SN tapes 
were prepared in “cassettes” to permit 
Norris easy loading capability. Three K- 
100’s were purchased and housed in 
rigid plastic by Romano of Zilla Enter- 
prises. He found us a 50-foot-load gun 
camera, and housed it as well. John 
Butler tested a dozen different kinds of 
microphones and windscreens to 
determine which combination would 
eliminate background ocean and wind 
noise. Wireless mikes, transmitters and 
receivers were purchased from 
Swintek, all on the same frequencies, 
so that Norris could record from one or 
all of them simultaneously. 

So busy were they all with the 


At Hanalei Bay on Kauai’s north coast, outrigger canoes come to visit Hokule’a, and to help 
transport the film crew from canoe to shore. On the Hawaii-to-Tahiti official run, the impres- 
sive craft was sailed against the prevailing trades, using only stars, ocean swells, cloud for- 
mations and the flight of birds as navigational guides. 


preparation of the gear that it seemed 
unlikely they would be able to get it, test 
it, and bring it to Hawaii in time for the 
departure of Hokule’a, now slated for 
mid-April. To give them more time, | 
brought David Myers, another camera- 
man with whom | had a long asso- 
ciation, to Hawaii with his crew to shoot 
for a week in mid-March. 

Finally, towards the end of March, 
the WQED crew returned to Hawaii. We 
had added Ed George as assistant 
cameraman from WQED. He was to 
help Joe get Norris’ gear ready for the 
voyage, pack it, provision him, while we 
continued to shoot the story which 
never seemed to stop. 

| had settled on an escort vessel for 
the voyage. Sixty-five feet long, of steel 
hull, it was to be the support base for 
the canoe. Tracking the canoe from a 
distance, the Meotai would enable us to 
get exposed film on and off Hokule’a on 
a once-a-week schedule. We 
purchased a zodiac and outboard 
engines to effect these transfers. 

In early April, amidst ceremony, 
Hokule’a was hoisted off oil drums and 
gently placed in the water again. Work- 
ing for months on the refitting of the 
canoe, the Hawaiian crew now claimed 
her as their own. A widening rift had 
grown between the leaders of the proj- 
ect and the crew. The navigator of the 
crew, Mau Piailug, had arrived from the 
distant Micronesian island of Satawal. 
One of the few men in the world who 
can sail on the empty ocean without 
compass, sextant, or any instrument, it 
was his job to navigate the canoe to 
Tahiti against the prevailing trades, 
using only stars, ocean swells, cloud 
formations, and the flight of birds as his 
guides. 

As Hokule’a conducted her test sails 
off Waikiki Beach, we tested out our 
new equipment. Except for minor 
repairs and adjustments, it appeared to 
be in fine working order. 

On April 24, we broke our bond with 
Oahu and sailed eastward for the island 
of Maui. There, traditional ceremonies, 
not practiced for centuries, would be 
conducted for the men who would 
relinquish their ties with land and 
become men of the ocean. From Maui, 
Hokule’a would sail still further east and 
north, so as to put her in better position 
for making a southeasterly direction 
against the prevailing trades. Tahiti lies 
some 250 miles to the east of the longi- 
tude of Hawaii. The canoe would have 
to effect a curved course into the wind 
in order to make a proper landfall three 
thousand miles away. 

Norris’ gear was loaded aboard the 
canoe. At six feet five inches tall, he 
would have to sleep in an area which 
was no larger than five feet eight. 


Luckily, he had one puka (one 
compartment) in the hull for himself 
and his equipment. He had spent 
weeks fashioning the shelves and racks 
for his puka, which measured 3 feet by 
3 feet by 5% feet. These would enable 
him to have every piece of gear directly 
in front of him, each individually water- 
tight. Tools, stock, silica gels, plastic 

. everything off the floorboards in 
case the canoe continued to leak. He 
would have to eat the same food as the 
16 crew members: ancient Polynesian 
foods such as taro, poi, dried fish and 
bananas, so as not to diminish the food 
experiment which we had always ac- 
cepted as part of the voyage criteria. 

It was not going to be easy for Norris. 
An experienced long-distance sailor, 
he did not have to worry about sea- 
sickness or the confinement of a boat. 
His main preoccupation was that of 
maintaining the gear, loading, logging 
his exposed material, being camera- 
man, soundman, assistant, all at the 
same time. He would have thirty days at 
sea in which to photograph as many 
aspects of life on the canoe as he 
could. His gear was versatile enough to 
permit him to get shots in any kind of 
weather. Repairs on equipment could 
be done on the escort vessel. 

On May 1, 1976, Hokule’a pulled 
anchor from Honolua Bay in Maui. It 
was a month later than they had origi- 
nally intended. It was almost seven 
months after she had swamped off 
Kauai. We had shot almost 90,000 feet 
of 16mm, enough so that even if the 
canoe swamped again after only 
several days at sea, we would still have 
an hour show in the can. Followed by 
the Meotai, with Joe, John, Norris’ son, 
Robert, and myself on board, Hokule’a 
started her tack for Tahiti. Joe, who had 
been doing some of the filming during 
the last few days before departure 
while Norris was finalizing his puka, 
,would shoot the boat-to-boat footage, 
and the relevant navigational scenes on 
board the tracking vessel. | could be in 
touch with Norris with the various 
walkie-talkies we had on board. The 
captain of the Meotai could speak 
directly to the captain of Hokule’a. 

Five days out, as we were making our 
last tack northeast of Hawaii's Big 
Island, | decided to get off the Meotai. 
Two weeks earlier, | had broken my 
foot. And although my leg was in a 
fiberglass cast, | found it extremely 
difficult to work on board. The Coast 
Guard lifted me off by helicopter. Ed 
George, almost airborne on his way 
back to the mainland, was flown in from 
Oahu. As the Coast Guard evacuated 
me, they left Ed in my place. The 


voyage continued. 
Through Bill Myerson of the U.S. 
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A temporary “two-man-band”. Producer Dale Bell holds the COMBO, a fully-automated 
amplifier/mixer unit, designed by Stuart Cody to work in conjunction with the miniature 
Nagra SN recorder and handle a camera microphone, along with a radio mike or two. 
Cinematographer Norris Brock holds the Arriflex 16SR, neatly shrouded in its custom-made 


“wet suit”. 


Navy Marine Corps MARS radio net- 
work, | was able to be in touch with the 
Meotai from the islands and the main- 
land. In the middle of the voyage, | 
returned to Hawaii to film some short 
segments which could be inserted by 
Barry Nye, our editor, into the voyage 
section. Ten days before the anti- 
cipated arrival of Hokule’a in Tahiti, | 
flew there to set up final filming 
arrangements with Sylvain, a French- 
speaking cinematographer | had met in 
Hawaii months earlier. 

The anticipated arrival of Hokule’a 
was the sole topic of conversation in 
Papeete. On French television, | would 
give updated position-reports in 
French. | lined up the only helicopter, 
and various boats. The French govern- 
ment declared a holiday, Hokule’a Day, 
for her anticipated arrival. The Tainui 
Association in Papeete had summoned 
all the paddling canoe clubs to the 
beach at Papeete. Once Hokule’a made 
her first landfall at the remote island of 
Mataiva, 175 miles northeast of Tahiti 
after 33 days at sea, we knew it would 
be only a matter of a day or so before 
she would sail triumphantly into Tahiti. 

‘On June 5, at nine in the morning, 
Hokule’a accepted a tow to speed her 
towards the waiting crowds. No one 
expected such a gathering, least of all 
the exhilarated crew on the canoe. As 
Hokule’a approached the harbor, she 
saw people wading in the water on 
coral reefs, straining for a glance at the 
canoe. And on the beach, less than a 
half-mile distant, had assembled the 
largest crowd ever since the arrival of 
Captain Cook, nearly two centuries 
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before. More than 15,000 people were 
packed onto Papeete’s shoreline. Fifty 
paddling canoes escorted Hokule’a. 
The big 75-foot long ceremonial canoe 
from Tahiti, with a band on board, wel- 
comed her. 

On deck, Norris was shooting the 
arrival with the same ARRI SR and the 
same Nagra SN with which he had left 
Hawaii. As Tahitians say, “No problem!” 
Joe Seamans and John Butler, who 
had arrived the previous evening 
aboard Meotai, were shooting from 
land. Sylvain was in the helicopter. Ed 
George was shooting from water-level 
in the harbor. | was filming from the 
speedboat | had rented for the morn- 
ing festivities. 

We had shot almost 20,000 feet on 
the voyage alone. Uneventful though it 
was, without storms or danger to life, 
we had succeeded at what we had set 
out to do. We had shot double-system, 
Cinema verité style, on the open craft 
for 35 days. Norris immediately shaved 
his beard. We took the film back to Los 
Angeles, for shipment to TVC in New 
York. 

“VOYAGE OF THE HOKULE’A” is 
probably the most difficult film with 
which I’ve ever been associated. It 
aired nationally on the 256 stations of 
the Public Broadcasting Service on 
January 18, 1977. With extra grant- 
support from Gulf Oil Corporation, Tom 
Skinner and Dennis Kane authorized 
expansion of the show to 90 minutes. 
Barry Nye and Ted Strauss, the writer, 
have helped enormously to make this 
the first ninety-minute National 
Geographic special ever. pa 
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THE PHOTOGRAPHY OF “ROCKY” 


By JAMES CRABE 
Director of Photography 


| was first contacted about photo- 
graphing “ROCKY” by director John 
Avildsen, with whom | had worked 
before on “SAVE THE TIGER” and 
“W.W. AND THE DIXIE DANCE- 
KINGS”. “We've got a fight picture,” he 
told me. “It’s sort of like an old- 
fashioned movie.” Both of those ele- 
ments appealed to me. 

| think everyone knows by now that 
Chartoff-Winkler produced the picture 
and sort of went into hock by mort- 
gaging their homes in order to com- 
plete it, but Sylvester Stallone, of 
course, was the real genius behind the 
project. 

When | first met with Sylvester and 
John we talked about the picture and 
went down to the Olympic Auditorium 
to watch some boxing matches, just to 
get an idea of what boxing was like. 
Neither John nor | had been very much 
into that kind of thing. It became ob- 
vious that our biggest problems would 
have to do with the big crowd scenes, 
the fight itself — how it would have to 
be choreographed so that it could be 
filmed. 

Very often — and this has 
consistently been the case with the pic- 
tures I’ve been involved in — the 
Cameraman reads the script and 
visualizes it in his own mind as a certain 
series of images. But | sometimes 
wonder if all that homework is worth the 
time it takes, because quite often when 
you get to doing it (unless it’s a big pro- 
duction that can be storyboarded), you 
find that the ideas you formulated when 
you first read the script simply won't 
work, because the reality of the 
situation is totally different. 

| don’t know what the actual budget 
was on “ROCKY”, but it was very much 
of a budget-conscious picture. We 
really weren't aware of its potential suc- 
cess or that it would take off the way it 
did until we were halfway through the 
picture. Then it became evident to 
everyone that this really would be a 
“sleeper” picture. 

The locale of “ROCKY” is Philadel- 
phia and everyone thinks the picture 
was made on the East Coast. In reality, 
most of it was shot in Hollywood, but 
when | came onto the picture, John 
Avildsen, who is a cameraman himself, 
informed me that they had already shot 
about eight days of footage in Phila- 
delphia. My first connection with the 
picture was the photography that was 
done in Los Angeles. 


This low-budget feature about an over-the-hill boxer — which 
has become the “sleeper” hit of the year — offered exciting 
action and several stimulating cinematographic challenges 


John is a low-keyed director and, 
being a naturalist, he has a preference 
for photography that has a kind of 
natural look. A lot of the people he used 
on “SAVE THE TIGER” were also on 
the crew of this picture, so it was a 
happy kind of group — a crew that 
John felt comfortable with. He is after 
all, a film-maker of the kind of shoot-it- 
and-cut-it-yourself variety, so when he 
comes to Hollywood and gets involved 
in one of those things where there area 
hundred trucks and honeywagons and 
so forth he tends to stand off a bit. 

Our shooting schedule was seven 
weeks, but the picture came in under 
that time. We used the 5247 negative 
throughout without any special 
manipulating techniques, except that 
we pushed all of the interiors one stop, 
which is not uncommon. 

The fight scenes, when we got to 
them, had to be very carefully planned, 
because we had only one day of 
shooting with the large crowd, 11,000 
people. That meant that it was 
expedient to really have our act 
together. A kind of storyboard had 
been prepared for the whole fight 
sequence and it served, as those things 
often do, as a good initial plan — al- 
though, when we actually got to 
shooting, we diverged from it quite 
often. 


The way we shot the picture 
Originally wound up with a semi-cop- 
out ending. Rocky loses the fight and 
the girl never does come to him. But 
after mulling that a bit, they realized 
that they really needed a kind of socko 
ending to fulfill the desires of all those 
people on Rocky’s side. So we went 
back to the Sports Arena and spent 
very little money on one extra day’s 
shooting with about 20 extras. On that 
day we shot the new ending in which 
the girl runs up into the ring and they 
embrace and so forth. One is always 
impressed by what editing can do — 
and, of course, there’s nothing new 
about that fact — but the film, in one of 
its earlier edited versions, left a lot to be 
desired, until the new ending was 
added and other things were pruned to 
make it come out as effectively as it did. 

There are no studio sets in 
“ROCKY”. The whole picture was shot 
on local locations, some of which were 
very small rooms with sagging floors 
that caused the flags and cutters to 
move when anyone walked across the 
floor. And, of course, we had the usual 
problems of taping lights up and 
attaching things to walls. One of the 
more interesting experiences was 
shooting in the Main Street Gym- 
nasium downtown, which is one of Los 
Angeles’ old established fighters’ gyms. 


Garrett Brown steers his invention, the very fluid camera-stabilizing device, STEADICAM, 
into the thick of the fray, to shoot fight scenes for “ROCKY” — probably the most realistic 
boxing action ever staged. The author credits Brown and camera operator Jack Willoughby 


with superior camera handling in this film. 
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Originally there was going to be a lot 
of 16mm footage in the picture which 
the old coach, played by Burgess 
Meredith, would show like training films 
for our hero. So we shot a lot of stuff in 
16mm, but | think most of that was 
chopped out of the final cut. 

For the fight sequences we used 
three cameras almost constantly. We 
found out that, more often than not, low 
cross-angles with the lights in the back- 
ground were the most exciting. They 
were also necessary because, in actual 
fact, the arena was quite empty most of 
the time — but it also meant that we 
had to shoot with backlight and flares in 
the lens and that sort of thing. 

The two fighters, Sylvester and the 
actor who played Apollo, were really 
terrific. Obviously the picture would 
have added up to very little without 
their efforts. They had the fight all 
choreographed to the nth degree and 
could just repeat and repeat any seg- 
ment of the action. They knew where 
Round 13 was and where Round 5 was 
and just where they would be in the 
action for each round. Also, they were 
both in great physical condition. | think 
that the bane of so many fight films is 
that the guys who are portraying the 
fighters are really unable to take that 
kind of punishment. | don’t mean 
getting hit — because they were 
actually pulling their punches — but the 
sheer physical grind of repeating such 
action over and over again effectively in 
front of the camera. These two actors 
made it just a matter of recording what 
they did. | don’t remember what our 
shooting ratio was, but, of course, we 
shot lots of film. 

As far as lighting was concerned, our 
main problem was just one of getting 
into those small rooms and finding 
places to hang lights. We often had 
scenes where we had to back the 
camera right up to the walls in order to 
get coverage. We used conventional 
lighting units — miniature quartz lights 
and Babies and things like that. We 
tried to put 2 x 4 spreaders across most 
of the rooms and hang our key lights 
from them. Sometimes we’d use 
bounce light, but more often than notin 
his apartment, which was kind of 


Director John Avildsen (left) studies the action in the ring, while Director of Photography 
James Crabe views it through the finder of the Arriflex 35BL camera. “ROCKY” is the third 
film on which this team has collaborated, the other two being “W.W. AND THE DIXIE 


DANCEKINGS” and “SAVE THE TIGER”. 


sketchy and low-key, we would just 
hang lights. We used a lot of photo- 
floods with snoots, too. 

Occasionally, in larger rooms like the 
dressing rooms of the arena, we would 
bounce light off the walls, but basically | 
think the techniques could be de- 
scribed more as traditional motion 
picture lighting practice — key-lighting 
the people so they would have 
modeling and shadow sides to their 
faces, rather than relying on soft-light 
techniques throughout. My gaffer, Ross 
Maehl, who also worked on “SAVE 
THE TIGER”, made it a lot easier. 
When you’ve got a gaffer who can 
understand what you’re trying to do 
and executes it without having to dis- 
cuss every light, it helps a lot. In that 
respect, we were very fortunate that 
Ross could do the picture. 

The interior locations were really 
difficult to handle because they were so 
small and cramped. Sometimes it 
almost seems as though people go out 
and try to choose the toughest 
locations they can find. The room in 
Rocky’s apartment where we did the 
most shooting was the smallest, and it 
probably could have been another 
room someplace else. We were 
shooting in a really crummy part of 


downtown Los Angeles and outside the 
windows of the apartment was the 
wrong view, so we ended up building a 
phony brick wall outside a real build- 
ing in order to not see what was there. 
Sometimes you wonder how they pick 
locations. 

Besides Rocky’s apartment, we had 
the house where his girlfriend lived, 
which was also tiny. We also had quite 
a bit of shooting that involved photo- 
graphing action on television screens, 
especially in the sequence where 
Rocky sees himself in the newsreel. 
These were all put on video tape and 
photographed off a regular TV set, 
using a 144-degree shutter. This is sup- 
posed to be the magic angle where you 
don’t get flopover or flicker bar. As | 
Continued on Page 205 


Cinematographer James Crabe, who 
started out as a teenage magician, now tries 
to work his magic from behind the camera. 


(ABOUT THE AUTHOR: JAMES CRABE, the son of a film cartoonist and avid film buff, had 
his interest in the motion picture medium awakened at an early age. While still in high school 
he began making amateur films, while, at the same time, filling engagements as a profes- 
sional magician. Following an appearance with his magic act on the late Art Baker’s “YOU 
ASKED FOR IT” TV show, he was offered an opportunity to do some of the daredevil cinema- 
tography for that program and continued to do so from 1952 to 1958. At the same time, he 
began filming documentaries for Wolper Productions and Bill Burrud productions, as well as 
commercials for Film Fair. His major television film credits as Director of Photography include: 
“LOST FLIGHT”, “SOLE SURVIVOR”, “SWEET, SWEET RACHEL”, “THE AUTO- 
BIOGRAPHY OF MISS JANE PITTMAN”, “F. SCOTT FITZGERALD IN HOLLYWOOD”, “S/S- 
TER AIMEE” and “ELEANOR AND FRANKLIN: THE WHITE HOUSE YEARS”. His theatrical 
feature credits include: “ZIG ZAG”, “THE HONKERS”, “SAVE THE TIGER”, “RHINOC- 
EROS”, “W.W. AND THE DIXIE DANCEKINGS” and “ROCKY”. He is currently engaged as Di- 
rector of Photography on the Mae West starring feature, “SEXTETTE”.) 
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MOTION Magazine is Canada’s largest cinema trade 
publication. 

Through our paid subscribers and our controlled 
distribution, we reach every area of the professional 
sector of the industry. Production and optical 
houses, labs, producers, directors, cameramen, film 
editors and every advertising agency across the land. 
We also realize the importance of reaching the young 
filmmaker. Therefore our mailing list includes every 
college, university and high school in the country, 
and selected areas of the United States. 

If you have a message, an idea, or a product to sell 
to Canadians — you know you can reach them 
through us. 

MOTION Magazine. In touch with Canada’s film 
industry. 
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. for more information write: 
MOTION MAGAZINE P.O. BOX 5558 
STATION ‘A’ TORONTO CANADA 
or phone (416) 961-3391 
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AT MOVIELAB, 
16MM GETS JUST AS 
MUCH ATTENTION 

AS 35MM. 


We offer 14mm filmmakers a wide variety of special 
services. These include 7247 and Ektachrome Dailies, 
preflashing, postflashing and forced developing. 
Release printing trom 14mm Liquid Gate internegatives. 
16mm to 35mm Liquid Gate blowups. 
16mm to reduction Super 8mm magnetic or optical 
sound release printing. 
So-the next time you have a 1mm film to be processed, take it 


to Movielab. Because we think as much of mm as we do of 35mm. 


AA Movielab 


It's all the little things we do that make u 


IN THE EAST: 619 WEST 54TH ST., NEW YORK, N.Y. 10019. (212) 586-0360 IN THE WEST: 6823 SANTA MONICA BLVD., HOLLYWOOD, CA. 90038. (213) 469-5981 
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TECHNICAL IMAGINATION CREATES A BIG-BUDGET LOOK FOR 


“MODEL RAILROADING UNLIMITED” 


By ROBERT E. ROGERS 


A thirty-minute 16mm film on modei 
railroading sounded like a dream 
assignment, at first. 

I'd been called to the home of Liberty 
Pictures’ producer Mike O’Connell who 
was obviously very excited as he 
described it. “It has to be an attention- 
getting, upbeat celebration of the 
hobby. The sponsor, the Kalmbach 
Publishing Co., wants to update the 
company image with a highly enter- 
taining film and they’ve given us a free 
hand in creating it.” 

Mike had been searching for a crea- 
tive team that wouldn't fall into the 
cliché approaches traditional to close- 
up model photography. Mike wanted to 
develop a totally new, breathtaking 
look. He found the perfect director in 
Rick Harper. I’d collaborated with Rick 
on several projects following our days 
together at California Institute of the 
Arts School of Film. | had found Rick to 
be a dynamic director and an out- 
standing cinematographer. The winner 
of several dozen film-making awards, 
Rick also designs attractions for 
Disneyland and Walt Disney World. At 
Rick’s suggestion, Mike had contacted 
me to write the screenplay and sud- 
denly things were popping. 

Although we were determined to 
create an exciting new visual ap- 
proach to our subject, our first location 


Little money, but limitless can-do ingenuity, a high degree of technical 
skill and lots of sheer determination produce a wonderfully creative, 
witty and entertaining short film that has won an armload of awards 


scouts gave us a healthy respect for the 
challenges ahead. 

The greatest difficulty would be a 
complete lack of working space. The 
best train layouts were permanently in- 
stalled in remote attics or basements 
where ceilings were always low. They 
were nailed to the floor; moving them to 
a studio was out of the question. Most 
were built solid against a flat, uninter- 
esting wall. Furthermore, there was 
never any floor space. Winding through 
the layout, the narrow aisles were rarely 
over 30 inches wide and frequently as 
narrow as 18 inches. Access was 
limited; one of the best layouts was up 
three flights of stairs and through a 
door that could only be entered on 
hands and knees. The claustrophobic 
feeling was seasoned with the keen 
awareness that one careless move or 
one falling light could smash some 
scale model invested with hundreds of 
hours of meticulous work. 

The cramped space would limit our 
photography, preventing us from 
putting our lighting instruments and 
camera exactly where we wanted them. 
It was a bit like trying to shoot inside a 
two-man submarine. 

Achieving realism would be a prime 
goal, yet low ceilings and unavoidable 
walls were visible in every potential 
angle. 


A Rube Goldberg contraption manned by two of the Three Stooges? Not really — just the 
acrobatic author doing a balancing act aboard a moving dolly rigged with homemade “Fluid 
Boom Arm”, as he films scene for a musical sequence of cuties tippy-tapping their way 
through a hobby shop for “MODEL RAILROADING UNLIMITED”. 


For realism we also wanted good 
depth of field (nothing gives away a 
model faster than shallow depth of 
field). Yet, to use a smaller f-stop would 
require higher light levels, the heat 
from which would blister the special 
model paints, melt plastic parts and 
risk combustion of the flammable 
materials used to create scale foliage. 
Most of our challenges could have 
been easily solved with a few truck- 
loads of money. However, as with all 
budgets, this one was limited. There- 
fore, what we could not afford had to be 
improvised using some technical 
imagination. 
Some of the crazy techniques de- 
scribed below may seem like Rube 
Goldberg nonsense. Yet spare parts, 
bailing wire and a little creative imagi- 
nation gave “MODEL RAILROADING 
UNLIMITED” exactly the visual dy- 
namics we wanted. The result is an 
exciting professional look that appears 
to have cost four or five times the ac- 
tual budget. 
Although this was to be Mike O’Con- 
nell’s first film, as a producer he’s a 
natural. Problems seemed to melt away 
in front of his calm, soft-spoken ap- 
proach. Of course, a producer’s real 
measure is the finished product, and | 
sincerely wish my first film had won a 
few of the awards Mike earned with 
‘‘MODEL RAILROADING UN- 
LIMITED”, among them: 
CHRIS STATUETTE — Columbus 
Int. Film Festival 

BEST BUSINESS AND 
INDUSTRIAL FILM OF 1975 — 
San Francisco Int. Film Festival 

BEST COMMERCIAL FILM OF 1975 
— Photographic Society of Amer- 
ica; — American International 
Film Festival 

BRONZE MEDAL — BUSINESS 
AND INDUSTRIAL — Int. Film 
and Television Festival of New 
York 

1975 SPECIAL JURY AWARD — 
Long Island Film Festival 

Aware of the technical demands 
from the start, Mike had chosen me to 
write the project, partly because my 
background allowed me to serve as a 
special effects advisor in addition to 
screenwriter. At Cal Arts l’d 
collaborated with instructor Kris Mal- 
keiwicz writing the text CINEMATOG- 


RAPHY, A Guide for Film Makers and 
Film Teachers published by Van Nos- 


trand Reinhold. Since school, I’d sold. 


one original screenplay to Disney and 
written an adaptation for them in 
addition to running a small but active 
television production studio. 

Larry Wright, another Cal Arts Film 
School graduate, became the fourth 
partner in our team. He was assigned 
complete charge of the film’s editing, 
scoring and all post-production work, 
yet he contributed to the project from 
the very beginning. 


TESTS 


Turning out a slick product with a 
limited budget meant there would have 
to be few false moves, so we began pro- 
duction with a series of tests. Experi- 
menting with different films and light- 
ing for model photography, we gen- 
erated some surprising results. 

Three films had been tested: EF 
flashed, EF double flashed and ECO. It 
all looked terrible. But then, on the end 
of one roll, we discovered a six-frame 
scrap that looked beautiful. We sud- 
denly realized we were looking at a bit 
of the EF that had not been flashed. We 
had been so sure that unflashed EF 
would look poor that we hadn’t even 
tested it. Yet it looked so good that we 
decided to shoot all our interior model 
work on EF with no flashing. The reso- 
lution was remarkably superior, and for 
the miniatures this was extremely 
important. The higher contrast and 
richer colors enhanced the dramatic 
effects we were developing with our 
lighting. 

We were looking for a dynamic/fan- 
tasy mood in our lighting, something 
that would make each shot excite and 
involve the audience. During our tests 
we tried almost every kind of lighting 
ratio on the models. But the effect that 
pleased us most was a combination of 
colored lights. An orange or straw gel 
colored the key light which would be 
placed at a 60° to 90° angle. Where 
space allowed, other kickers and back 
lights were used and also given warm 
colors. The fill light was then given a 
blue gel. 

The way we exposed this went 
against everything we’d ever seen or 
read. Using an incident meter we would 
set the key, back lights and kickers 
about equal (within a stop). Next the 
blue fill would be set about 2 to 2% 
stops brighter than the key. Then we 
would expose for the key light alone — 
not the key-plus-fill. This left the blue fill 
light a full 2 to 24% stops overexposed, 
yet it looked beautiful. The EF seemed 
to soak up the blue and we could never 
give it too much. 

The overall effect of the colored 


To make the miniature trains appear larger by photographing them from below, John Franke 
designed and built this custom periscope adaptor to work with a 55mm macro lens and the 
Rex-5 Bolex. With it, the cinematographer could actually lower the apparent optical point of 
view to below ground level. Many such innovations were developed for the filming. 


lights gave the scene a sunset/sunrise 
mood which we thought was very ex- 
citing. 

During post-production the timers at 
C.F.I. were very helpful in balancing the 
color in shots where there was often no 
white for reference. With their help we 
went through the entire film on the 
video analyzer shot by shot three times: 
once before the first trial, once after the 
first trial and again after the inter- 
negative. Again we discovered the blue 
had to appear too oversaturated on the 
video analyzer in order to look right on 
film. 

During the tests we developed one 
other great trick. We knew that in every 
scene we would be fighting with set 
limits. The low ceilings and walls 
seemed to intrude into every scene. We 
had been told by several “experts” that 
the only solution was to painstakingly 
suspend sky blue seamless photo- 
graphic paper up along the wall and 
arching across the ceiling. During 
installation we were supposed to do our 
best not to destroy the delicate models 
below. This monstrosity would have to 
be illuminated evenly to hide wrinkles 
and dents. 

Dissatisfied with this cumbersome 
solution, we began developing our own 
technique. We bought dozens of 
samples of different grades and colors 
of gauzes and all sorts of crazy things 
before trying vaseline. That did it. We 
simply painted the ceiling out! 
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The shot was lined up and the 
camera locked down. The lighting was 
arranged, the camera focused, f-stop 
set and then all the lens settings were 
taped so they couldn't be inadvertently 
moved. 

A series 9 clear or UV filter was 
placed over the lens. A Johnson & 
Johnson Q-tip (39¢ per box) was 
dipped into a jar of Johnson & John- 
son Vaseline (economy size, 69¢ per 
jar) and the cameraman looked 
through the reflexive view finder while 
dabbing vaseline on key portions of the 
front of the filter, fogging the image of 
the ceiling and wall. 

The vaseline had to be applied with 
the focus and f-stop set, to make 
certain the depth of field wouldn’t be 
great enough to betray the vaseline. 
Another reason for having everything 
else ready was that the vaseline 
gradually lost its diffusing strength over 
an 8-to-10-minute period. This may 
have been due to the heat from all our 
lights blazing away in a closed-up attic. 
When this happened, the filter would be 
removed, cleaned, put back on the 
camera and then given a fresh vase- 
line job. 

The effect was a knock-out. The 
vaseline blurs looked like dreamy 
fingers of mist rolling over the moun- 
tains, giving the scene atmospheric 
depth and tremendous mood. We liked 
the effect so much we even used it on 
several scenes that had no ceilings or 
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One of the fringe benefits of being a producer. Mike O’Connell is recruited into the chorus 
line by the bevy of beauties involved in the Musical Sequence. In his first time out as pro- 
ducer, the mild-mannered O’Connell solved the endless problems in his easygoing way, 


minus the usual hysteria. 


walls to hide. Talk about innovating 
slick effects on a limited budget, this 
one had cost one dollar and eight 
cents. 

Pre-armed with these conclusions, 
we continued to build our bag of tricks 
as we negotiated the complicated 
logistics that characterized the 
production. 


LIMITED SPACE 


As production began, space con- 
tinued to be one of our biggest head- 
aches. 

In limited space a small camera 
would be easier to work with and we 
were delighted to discover that our 
Bolex Rex-5 registration was superior 
to that of the Beaulieu and Eclair. 
Therefore, although the other cameras 
were available, most of the footage was 
shot with our dependable Bolex. 

Similarly, all of our equipment was 
selected for its small size. This was 
doubly true of our lighting equipment. 
Not only was space cramped but most 
of the layouts were in older buildings 
where electricity was limited and venti- 
lation almost non-existent. Most 
locations offered no more than 100 
amps on five circuits of 20 amps each. 
The budget did not allow for a gen- 
erator and, besides, the ventilation 
couldn’t have supported any more 
lights anyway. With everything fired up 


in such a small space it would quickly: 


become suffocating. 

We generally used four 1000-watt 
open-faced Mole Richardson quartz 
lights. Always at least two had to be 
used for fill light to give us enough blue. 
The gels were mounted in frames and 
held several feet in front of each light 
with Century Stands. 

A half dozen 500-watt Mini-Moles 
were used because their small size 
allowed us to stick them into places the 
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larger lights would not fit. Using the 
highly directional Mini-Moles, a few of 
which had focusing lenses, we could 
create pools of light, alternating with 
shadow. This increased. the visual 
depth and made the models seem as 
large as life. 


LENSES 


As we began filming, our 5.9mm 
Angenieux wide angle became the 
most popular lens. Shooting H O scale, 
in which one inch equals 7% feet, the 
extreme wide angle lens created per- 
spective and depth while a “normal” 
lens of 20 to 25mm would give the scale 
scene a flat, almost telephoto look. We 
concluded that the 5.9mm _ had the 


psychological effect of a “normal” lens 
in this scale. 

The 5.9mm lens offered an 
additional advantage with depth of 
field. Customarily one never thinks 
about the depth of field of such an 
extreme wide angle lens, but our 
subjects were almost always closer 
than six inches from the lens. Naturally, 
no depth of field tables existed for this 
lens and so we calculated one, using 
the lens formulas found in the AMERI- 
CAN CINEMATOGRAPHER MANUAL. 
It showed that anywhere we could get 
f/8 we would have everything in sharp 
focus from one inch to infinity. 

However, we often lacked the light 
for f/8, or couldn’t use it for fear of 
melting our subject. In such cases we 
wanted to focus for a closer distance. 
Unfortunately, the 5.9mm lens is 
designed with a fixed focal length which 
cannot be adjusted. Due to its retro- 
focal optical design, extension tubes 
are unusable and the front element is 
so wide that it would not accept a close- 
up diopter. Fortunately, we found that 
by slightly unscrewing the lens from its 
“C” mount, we could achieve a slightly 
closer focus. 

During such situations, the lens 
would be somewhat loose in the socket. 
It had to be very closely protected as 
the slightest jar could have wrenched 
the delicate threads of the mount. 

One drawback of the 5.9mm was its 
physical size. We wanted to put the 
camera on the eye level of a scale-size 
person, thus projecting the viewer into 
the scene. However, with a front 


FIGURE 1 — Born of necessity, the “Modular Fluid Boom-Arm” was created out of spare 
parts — including a can of paint as a counterbalance for the camera. Despite its bizarre con- 
struction, it made possible many steady and effective boom shots filmed in impossibly close 
quarters. 


“C” CLAMPS 


“C” CLAMP 


COUNTER 
WEIGHT 
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(LEFT) The team of young film-makers that 
created “MODEL RAILROADING UN- 
LIMITED” were resolved to make an 
attention-getting, upbeat celebration of the 
hobby — a film with a “totally new breath- 
taking look.” All three pictured here are 
graduates of the California Institute of the 
Arts Film School, where they had worked 
together on other projects. They are (left to 
right) Rick Harper (director/cinematog- 
rapher), Larry Wright (in charge of editing, 
scoring, all post-production) and Robert E. 
Rogers (screenwriter/special effects cine- 
matographer). The fourth member of the 
team (not pictured here) was producer 
Mike O’Connell. With each of them taking 
on two or three major functions, and filling 
in anywhere else they might be needed, this 
small crew was able to create a highly 
entertaining, witty and visually stunning film 
under conditions of enormous technical 
complexity. 
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(LEFT) Mounted aboard a moving dolly, the Fluid Boom Arm sweeps the camera over a layout by 
John Olson. (CENTER) This photograph shows only about one-fourth of the train layout of the Pasa- 
dena Model Railroad Club which covers the entire floor of a former bowling alley. (RIGHT) Dollying 
the camera through narrow aisles was a constant challenge. 


(LEFT) Director Harper puts a finishing touch on his title rendering. The lettering is lit from behind to give the title a luminescent matte 
appearance. (CENTER) The “Kitchen sequence”, showing a train tunneling through a loaf of bread, is a decided audience pleaser. (RIGHT) 
Directed with a mixture of tribute and satire, Larry Wright’s musical sequence naturally has to have a Busby Berkeley-type overhead “human 
flower” shot. 


element about four inches in diameter, 
the center of the lens could never be 
lower than about two inches off the 
ground. In H O scale this gave our point 
of view a scale height of 141% feet. Even 
when using other smaller lenses, the 
problem persisted due to the bulk of 
the camera. Unless we cut a hole in 
someone’s layout, we could never have 
a low-angle shot. 

It is well Known that when you photo- 
graph an object from below, it will 
appear larger. Conversely, when 
photographed from above, it will 
appear smaller. Obviously, to prevent 
the models from looking ‘like models, 
we would have to develop a way of 
getting low angle shots. 

To solve this, special effects de- 
signer John Franke designed and built 
a custom periscope adapter to work 


with a55mm macro lens and our Rex-5. 


With it, we could lower the apparent 
optical point of view to below ground 
level. 

Although rarely used in traditional 
model photography, we found that tele- 
photo lenses could also look good. The 
camera would be placed on the other 
side of the room and the lens focused 
through a forest of model trees placed 
in the foreground. We also applied 
other “traditional” telephoto shots such 
as a long focus pull on a subject 
coming toward the camera. 


MOVING SHOTS 


“The shots must move.” Everyone 
was definite about that. My earliest 
scripts and storyboards called for 
trucking shots, dolly shots, crane 
movements and pseudo-helicopter 
shots, all to be accomplished on HO 
scale. All previous model railroading 
films had used predominantly static 
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FIGURE 2 — Of several possibilities, this was the method selected by soundman Glenn 
Barker for shooting playback scenes of the Musical Sequence. On location the Jensen re- 
solver adjusted the speed of the Nagra Ill recorder to match that of the Eclair NPR camera, 


without crystal sync. 


shots and as we began production we 
quickly found out why. 

Moving shots face three problems: 1): 
keeping focus is hard enough when the 
depth of field is often as shallow as 1/8 
of an inch. Movement makes it almost 
impossible; 2) the aisleways, rarely as 
wide as 30 inches, cannot be nego- 
tiated by the smallest professional dolly 
(Colortran-29 in. wide); 3) in HO scale 
a “two block” dolly shot would travel 
only 15 to 20 inches. Have you ever 
tried to push a dolly at exactly one inch 
per second and keep the speed con- 
sistent? How about across the uneven 
floors of the basements and attics 
where we found all these layouts? 


Front shots for Mission Control sequence were filmed in garage studio against a back- 
ground of junk, props and video monitors, but in order to lend credibility to the sequence, the 
reverse over-the-shoulder cuts were shot at the main console in an actual television studio 


control room. 


Although adaptable to almost every 
situation the Colortran Dolly at 29 
inches wide and 270 pounds was just 
too bulky and heavy. 

The beautiful Kenworthy snorkel 
camera was unusable under such low 
ceilings. 

The outstanding monorail dolly sys- 
tem by Ferco was too bulky and too 
expensive for our limited budget. 

Again, John Franke came to our 
rescue, designing a 26-inch-wide dolly 
Steering from either end via a detach- 
able “wagon tongue”, its no-nonsense 
design allowed us to attach either a 
regular or sawed-off tripod and a 
removable seat. The 32-inch wheel- 
base turns sharp corners and the 
wheels at either end can be locked at 
any angle. In one application the 
wheels were locked straight and the 
dolly pulled by rope through the under- 
side of a huge layout during the Run- 
away Layout segment. The camera- 
man laid on his stomach, hand-holding 
the camera for a very exciting ride. 

The single most important feature of 
the Franke dolly was its flexibility. The 
seat and tripod could each be mounted 
on the frame in any of a dozen places. 
Therefore, we could literally rebuild the 
dolly, customizing it for the unique de- 
mands of each shot. 

Dolly shots alongside moving model 
trains were especially challenging as 
the area being photographed was often 
only four to five inches wide and some- 
times as small as one inch wide. It 
required that both train and dolly 
pusher move at exactly the same pace. 


Unfortunately, the trains simply could 
not maintain an even speed. The model 
railroaders tried to explain something 
about different circuits controlling dif- 
ferent sections of track along a 
straightaway and varying electrical 
resistance in the rails. For whatever 
reasons tthe trains were always 
speeding up and slowing down. How- 
ever, the faster they went, the steadier 
their speed, and so, in order to keep 
the dolly and train together, we ran 
both at a gallop down the narrow aisle. 

As if this wasn’t enough, there were 
occasional layout control boards and 
other obstructions extending out into 
the pathway. The dolly would fre- 
quently clear with less than an inch on 
either side, while our camera operator 
would have to remember to lift the 
elbow of his focusing arm as they 
passed an obstruction. 

The depth of field was usually about 
1/4 to 1/8 of an inch deep and the 
slightest variation in camera to subject 
distance would throw the entire scene 
grossly out of focus. 

The solution was a combination of 
practice, multiple takes and the deli- 
cate skill of our camera operator, most 
often Rick, who somehow managed to 
hold focus and remember to lift his 
elbow. Luckily for us, Rick has an abso- 
lutely magical touch with a camera. 

Some of the most breathtaking 
moving shots were created with a 
homemade crane. One day Rick and | 
were frustrated by our inability to crane 
smoothly over and through the lay- 
outs. We declared lunchtime, sent the 
crew to lunch and then went to work 
with a few of the odd materials at hand: 
an extra fluid-head tripod, some “c” 
clamps and a number of two-by-fours. 
A few minutes later, we had an ugly but 
effective crane. 

A_ six-foot-long two-by-four was 
clamped teeter-totter style across the 
fluid-head on our tripod. A ‘2-inch hole 
was drilled in one end of the two-by- 
four and there we mounted the Miller-F 
fluid-head taken from our extra tripod. 
In turn, the camera was mounted on 
top of this extra head. We looked 
around for a counterweight and presto! 
An old bucket of paint was “C” clamped 
onto the other end of the two-by-four. 

The beautiful double-fluid-head 

action of this assembly allowed the 
camera to weightlessly glide through 
some of the least accessible layout 
areas, producing some of the film’s 
‘most outstanding shots. 
_ The effect was so luxurious we 
began referring to this conglomeration 
of spare parts as our “Modular Fluid 
Boom Arm with Hydraulic Counter- 
weight — Hydraulic Counterweight 
Continued on Page 199 


Doubling as cameraman, screenplay writer Robert E. Rogers lies flat on the Franke dolly, as 
it is pulled by a rope under a huge model railroad layout. To film this scene, the seat and tri- 
pod were removed from the dolly. The four basic crew members doubled and tripled in var- 
ious functions to get the job done. 


FIGURE 3 — In the musical sequence, superimposed musical notes bounced across the 
scene in time to the music. The “dancing notes” were animated on a piece of glass and shot 
with high-contrast Kodachrome Type B film. The black background was lowered out of the 
light so that the contrast would remain maximum. 


An expanding layout plan visibly grows from a basic oval into this complex labyrinth of 
routes. It was shot in reverse, a frame at a time, with the transparent lines of a three-foot-by- 
four-foot Kodalith negative being painted out a few millimeters for each frame. 
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By HERB A. LIGHTMAN 


TEHRAN, Iran 
All international flights that touch down at Tehran 
Airport, it seems to me, do so in the dead of night 

—for such has been the case during the last 

three years that I’ve been coming here. This 

time it’s the same—late. But there’s nothing 
somnolent about the Tehran air terminal. 
It's lively and bustling, crowded with trav- 
elers arriving and departing. | check in at 
the special Film Festival desk, where | 
am given a warm welcome by the cour- 
teous, neatly uniformed Festival per- 
sonnel. Some of them recognize me 

from previous visits and speed 
me through the entry formali- 
ties in record time. It's the 
same at the Hotel Interconti- 
nental when | check in—fa- 
miliar faces, welcoming 
smiles, the warmth and 
Continued overleaf 
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(LEFT) With the flags of many nations fluttering in front, the Paramount and Cinemonde theatres in downtown Tehran, two of six major 
screening sites for the Festival, take on a festive air. (RIGHT) Banners publicizing the Festival were displayed all over the city. 
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As in years past, the various screening series of the Vth Tehran International Film Festival inspired the creation of colorful posters, each of 
which may be regarded as a work of graphic art in its own right. 
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(LEFT) A distinguished jury composed of outstanding film personalities from 10 different countries judged the Festival entries in compe- 
tition. (RIGHT) Among the luminaries present, Marjoe Gortner and Susan Howard, stars of “SIDEWINDER ONE”, shown at press conference 
with the film’s producer, famed former Hollywood studio head Elmo Williams. 
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friendliness of the Iranian people. The 
Vth Tehran International Film Festival 
marks my fourth consecutive annual 
visit to this vibrant land — and it’s 
beginning to feel like home. I’m glad to 
be back. 

The Vth Tehran International Film 
Festival is launched in a glittering 
formal opening ceremony at elegant 
Rudaki Hall, attended by Minister of 
Arts and Culture, His Excellency Mehr- 
dad Pahlbod, and a distinguished 
gathering of national and international 
personalities, cinema figures, film 
critics and officials. 

The opening presentation, a fitting 
tribute in this year celebrating the 50th 
Anniversary of the Pahlavi Dynasty, is 
“THE MAGIC LANTERN”, a film 


directed by Bahram Reypour and pro- 
duced by the Ministry of Arts and 
Culture to document the history of the 
film industry in Iran. 


Tehran in Transition 


When | have a chance to catch my 
breath and look around, | am stunned 
to observe how the city of Tehran has 
changed just in the past year. With its 
population now swollen to 4.4 million, it 
is no longer simply a booming 
metropolis, but an almost frantic one. 
There are now, I’m told, almost 
2,000,000 automobiles on the streets, 
and they ooze along coagulated in a 
vast bumper-to-bumper clot that 
doesn’t seem to thin out much during 
any time of the day. 


Everywhere one looks there is con- 
struction going on — buildings being 
torn down and new ones being built. 
There is a surge of activity and an 
accelerated beat to the pulse of the city. 
All of this denotes progress, I’m sure, 
but in terms of the Film Festival, | get 
the impression that this great crush of 
humanity and vehicles may create a 
problem for those of us film freaks who 
must rush from cinema to cinema all 
day and part of the night in order to 
view our daily quota of films. 

It becomes evident early on that my 
fears were not unfounded. Even though 
the Festival Organization has provided 
an ample number of buses to run fre- 
quently and continously over a shuttle 
route connecting the various hotels, the 
Festival Center and the several official 
cinemas, these vehicles must crawl 
along in in the amoeba-like embrace of 
the general traffic jam. This coupled 
with the fact that the cinemas are more 
widely spread out than in years past, 
leads some of us to be late for a 
screening now and then — and there is 
no admittance (rightfully) once a 
screening has started. 

Be that as it may, there are positive 
elements to the scene. | am delighted to 
see once again the very amiable 
Bahram Reypour. He is a film writer 
and director of note, but during the 
Festival, he lends his talents to the 
demanding (and thankless) task of 
functioning as Press Officer. A mar- 
velously kind and patient man, it was he 
who performed the mind-boggling feat 
of assembling the numerous film clips 
and directing the new scenes that went 
into the opening ceremony presen- 


tation, “OUR MAGIC LANTERN”, 
which reviews 50 years of Iranian 
cinema. 

Then there is a warm reunion with 
Hagir Daryoush, Secretary-General of 
the Festival, who is by now an old and 
cherished friend. He is the operating 


Among those present: (LEFT) Film actress Dyan Cannon, in Tehran because she had in 
competition a short film, “NUMBER ONE”, which she wrote and directed as part of an Ameri- 
can Film Institute project. (RIGHT) Famed American film director Mark Robson (whose most 
recent production was “EARTHQUAKE”), in Tehran as the Jury member representing the 
United States. 


(LEFT) Crowds of people (as in years past, all young and mostly male) line up outside the Paramount cinema to buy tickets to one of the 
screenings. Iranians are avid moviegoers and most screenings were quickly sold out. (RIGHT) Black-tie audience begins to fill Rudaki Hall for 
the glittering opening ceremony. Unable to be present, due to an indisposition, was the Empress of Iran who, as patroness of the Festival, 
traditionally opens the event. 


head of this sprawling event, and it’s an 
ulcer-producing job. | can only marvel 
at how well he manages it year after 
year — confronting ene crisis after 
another, solving multiple (and simul- 
taneous) problems, coping with 
assorted prima donnas and soothing 
inevitable ruffled feelings. | don’t envy 
him the chore. 


A Feast of Film 


A perusal of the Festival program re- 
veals that there are many top-drawer 
elements to this year’s event. The jury 
itself is “Blue Ribbon” in every respect, 
and it is comprised of: Shabana Azmi 
(India), Mario Cecchi Gori (Italy), Andre 
Delvaux (Belgium), Bert Haanstra (The 
Netherlands), Arthur Hill (Canada), 
Andras Kovacs (Hungary), Vladimir 
Naumov (USSR), Emanuelle Riva 
(France) and Mark Robson (USA), with 
Abdol-Majid Majidi presiding. 

The roster of individual film pro- 
grams this year is particularly impres- 
sive. These include “Flight of the 
Winged Ibex” (the 23 features and 28 
shorts in competition), “Cinema Has 
Eyes and Ears” (14 features and three 
shorts of a documentary or semi-docu- 
mentary nature), “Oriental Horizon” (14 
features and six short films from coun- 
tries to the east of Iran), “America: A 
Self-portrait” (a salute to the United 
States Bicentennial, comprised of 14 
classic American features), “Federico 
Fellini: The World of a Magician” (16 
features by the famed Italian director), 
“Douglas Fairbanks, Sr.: Dream 
Factory Idol” (16 features and six short 
films featuring the swashbuckling star) 
and “Buster Keaton: The Sentimental 
Face” (11 features and 23 short films 
starring Keaton). Grouped under the 
latter program are five features and 
four short films of Harry Langdon. 

All in all, it’s a mouth-watering 
smérgasbord of film fare. 

Continued on Page 210 


The Empire cinema (LEFT) and the Atlantic cinema (RIGHT), two of the six theaters desig- 
nated as screening sites for Festival films. A major problem this year was the lack of uni- 
formity in quality of projection. In some of the cinemas it was fine; in others, unsharp and too 
dim. Festival authorities, aware of the problem, hope to have better control of the facilities 
next year in Isfahan. 


Among those present: (LEFT) Director Otto Preminger and his son Eric. Preminger had two 
of his best films (‘ANATOMY OF A’ MURDER” and “ADVISE AND CONSENT”) screening 
in the “America: A Self-Portrait” program. (RIGHT) Welcomed on stage was American 
director Richard Lester, following the screening of his film shot in London, “THE RITZ”. 


(LEFT) At the opening ceremony in Rudaki Hall, foreign guests receive a warm welcome from Minister of Arts and Culture, His Excellency 
Mehrdad Pahibod. (RIGHT) Noted Iranian writer/director Bahram Reypour (on phone at left) assumed his annual chore as Press Officer of the 
Festival. He also directed “OUR MAGIC LANTERN”, the opening presentation which highlighted 50 years of Iranian film production. 
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One of the greatest problems in shooting “MODEL RAILROADING UNLIMITED” arose from the sharply restricted working space available. 
The best train layouts were permanently installed in remote attics or basements where ceilings were always low. These photographs illustrate 
one approach to solving the problem. (LEFT) BEFORE: Low ceilings and ugly wall in the background would have ruined a scene such as this. 


(RIGHT) AFTER: The unsightly ceiling and wall were effectively eliminated from the scene by selectively applying Vaseline to a front-mount- 
ing filter, creating an ethereal effect. 


(LEFT) Writer/cameraman Robert E. Rogers runs the camera, which is equipped with a video parallel system during a dolly shot in which the 
girls dance alongside the moving train. Musical sequence director Larry Wright watches from the right. (RIGHT) Actor Mitchell Giannunzio 
doesn’t appear to be too sure about Ward Kimball’s lesson in symbol crashing. Academy Award-winning animator/producer Kimball, an 
enthusiastic train buff, has restored three full-size steam engines which he runs on a short span of track in his large backyard. 
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(LEFT) Extreme closeups often brought the 5.9mm lens within an inch of the subject. (RIGHT) Working in close quarters, Rogers checks the 
framing for a “crane” shot. Filming the model train layouts was a constant challenge. The installations were invariably nailed to the floor, so 
that moving them to a studio was out of the question. There was very little floor space. The aisles winding through the layouts were rarely more 
than 30 inches wide and frequently as narrow as 18 inches. Still, the camera was kept moving, lending the entire film a great feeling of fluidity. 


“MODEL RAILROADING” 
Continued from Page 193 


Fluid available in 31 colors.” We made 
jokes about hypothetical rental prices 
for the assembly. 

The “M.F.B.A.” became part of our 
standard equipment and was used 
several times in our Musical Se- 
quence, mounted aboard the moving 
dolly. 


BACKGROUNDS 


Another example of on-the-spot 
technical imagination involved the 
creation of backgrounds for our sets. In 
one case where the layout was small 
and portable we created a night scene, 
blacking out the background and using 
a 250-watt Mini-Mole with a top hat 
pointed at the camera to create a 
moon. 

In another instance, a sunset was 
created by rear projecting a 35mm 
slide of sunset clouds onto a sus- 
pended sheet of drafting vellum. In 
keeping with our no-frills budget, we 
used a standard Ektagraphic slide 
projector. Because the size of the pro- 
jection was small (about three feet 
wide) the image cast by the Ekta- 
graphic was bright enough for an 
excellent exposure. The effect was out- 
standing and the only out-of-pocket 
costs were the slide and the sheet of 
drafting vellum. 

On at least one occasion a back- 
ground sky scene had to be created. 
Here in a void between two mountains 
we intended to create a sunrise. As 
usual, we improvised with the materials 
at hand. 

The camera with the 5.9mm lens was 
securely locked in place and a white 
bed sheet was stretched behind the 
mountains, just filling the void. The 
sheet was steamed to remove the 


wrinkles and then Rick gave it a few 
horizontal strokes of black spray paint 
to create a suggestion of clouds. 

Slowly ascending over the horizon, 
our rising sun was portrayed by a 
common photo spot bulb, fitted with a 
“coffee can” and pointed directly at the 
camera. This “sun” was attached to the 
handle of our extra fluid head tripod to 
make its rise smooth and steady. 

As usual, all the key light sources 
were given amber or straw colored 
gels. A few orange sources were 
focused onto the black-streaked sheet 
and a few others pretended to be sun- 
light on the mountains. The fill lights 
were colored blue and set at 22 stops 
brighter than the incident readings of 
our key sources. The exposure was set 
for the key lights alone, leaving the blue 
fill 2% stops overexposed. 

On our white sheet background the 
blue fill and orange key light mixed. Be- 
cause the orange key was placed close 
to the bottom of the sheet, its intensity 
fell off toward the top of the sheet. As 
the two colors mixed, this created a 
color graduation that ran from pink at 
the top, to orange, to yellow, to white at 
the bottom, creating a very convincing 
sunset. 

The overall levels of our lighting were 
kept as low as possible so that a 6-watt 
lamp in the headlight of a 1’2-inch-high 
engine would seem bright as it 
chugged past the camera. 

Although it runs for less than thirty 
seconds, the sunrise took a full day to 
film, due mainly to the problems of 
space. For example, to get from the 
“sun” side of the set to the camera side 
we had to crawl under the layout on 
hands and knees. We made about 
twenty takes, each with slightly different 
lighting. When we saw the finished 
product, we knew it had been well 
worth the effort. 


Serving as host for the film, producer/animator Ward Kimball appears as the Old Rail- 
roader, a retiree who relives the old days through his hobby of model railroading. Shown here 
in his “roundhouse”, Kimball steams up one of his smaller engines, so that the girls can be 
filmed dancing alongside it in the Musical Sequence. 


FIGURE 4 — The “Expanding Layout” ani- 
mation was shot in reverse, with the art 
work mounted on a glass door. 


RUNAWAY LAYOUT 


The most difficult segment to film 
was “The Runaway Layout” in which the 
world’s largest computerized super 
layout goes haywire, sending all its 
trains out of control, careening toward 
mutual self-destruction. Throughout 
the film we’ve watched as our 
“Beginning Railroader”’ (played by 
Mitchell Giannunzio) starts out in the 
hobby and gradually develops until 
now he is the Chief Dispatcher of the 
super layout. The runaway crisis 
provides the climax of “MODEL RAIL- 
ROADING UNLIMITED”. 

In retrospect my screenplay has a 
dramatic structure unintentionally 
similar to “SINGING IN THE RAIN”. It 
begins with comic blackouts and out- 
right nonsense, eventually becoming a 
full-on musical comedy, then pauses 
for a brief touch of Art with a capital 
“A”, before climaxing in high melo- 
drama. There’s something for every- 
one. 

In the melodramatic climax, our 
Beginning Railroader must single- 
handedly avoid all collisions and save 
the huge Super Layout. 

Actually, the larger layouts do have 
many miles of track and can require up 
to seventy or more people running as 
many as 100 trains during full 
operation. These layouts cover vast 
areas, such as the Pasadena Model 
Railroad Club which takes up the entire 
floor of a former bowling alley in Al- 
hambra, or the Pomona Railroad Club 
which fills the giant cavern under the 
stadium at the Pomona State Fair 
Grounds. 

Lacki.ig the light to cover a layout the 
size of a bowling alley, we instead used 
pools of light, which created more 
depth. 

In the wider shots the trains had to 
be carefully choreographed to run 
through the shot at the right moment. 


GLASS DOOR 
WITH ARTWORK 


Academy Award-winning producer/animator Ward Kimball proudly displays 


one of the mini- 


ature railroad cars from his sizable collection. A genuine train buff, who has actual full-size 
locomotives running around his vast backyard, he enjoyed participating in this filmed trib- 


ute to his hobby. 


About eight “engineers” ran two or 
three trains each. These had to be lined 
up at pre-calculated starting points so 
that when they were all started at once, 
each would arrive in the scene when 
wanted. 

In spite of their sophistication the 
actual control panels of these layouts 
didn’t look sophisticated to a layman. 
Therefore, we created a “Mission 
Control” in Larry Wright's garage, using 
an odd assortment of props and junk. 

The back wall of this set consisted of 
a bank of video surveillance monitors, 
courtesy of Charles Malcolm and Asso- 
ciates. The monitors showed footage 
taken at one of the large layouts. 

Above the monitors we created a 
“Big Board” track diagram. A large 
cardboard box was painted black and 
track lines were made using yellow 
masking tape. Junction points were 
numbered with press-on letters and a 
string of flashing Christmas tree lights 
were poked through from the back 
side. A few shadow boxes completed 
the scene. These were covered with 
drafting vellum on which an electronic- 
looking pattern, or in one case some 
red numbers, had been painted. 

We put a headset on actor Mitchell 
Giannunzio, sat him in front of this col- 
lage and it looked great. 

To insure that the audience would 
“buy” this set we shot two over-the- 
shoulder shots of Mitchell seated at the 
main console in a television studio 
control room under identical lighting. 
Once this setting had been estab- 
lished, audiences accepted our home- 
made background. The overall effect 
on film is totally convincing; it really 
looks like a $20,000 set. 


MUSICAL SEQUENCE 


The “Musical” sequence was one of 
the most enjoyable to shoot. It occurs 
early in the film and shows the 
Beginning Railroader wandering into a 
hobby shop, only to be overwhelmed 
by a dozen dancing girls, singing about 
the delights of model railroading. 
Refusing to be bound by the hobby 
shop setting, the sequence director, 
Larry Wright, had girls tapping their 
way down hobby shop aisles, dancing 
on full-size trains and even hoofing 
alongside a full-size moving steam 
train. 

As we began planning the scene, our 
first move, as usual, was to look 
through our back issues of AMERI- 
CAN CINEMATOGRAPHER for tech- 
nical help. Mainly we wanted to know 
how to set up for shooting on play- 
back, allowing the girls to dance to the 
pre-recorded music being played in 
sync with the camera. 


Surprisingly, no one was sure exactly 
how this should be done and appar- 
ently there are several approaches. For 
the benefit of other readers who may 
have the same problem, here’s how we 
did ours: 


Our music and vocals had been 
mixed down to a %-inch original with a 
sync pulse. From this our sound man, 
Glenn Barker, made two %-inch work 
copies, with duplicate sync tones 
resolved to the original during their 
transfer. Although only one work tape 
would be used, Glenn made the second 
as a precaution against possible 
damage on location. 

On location, the work tape was 
played back over an amplification 


system while a Jensen resolver com- 
pared the sync pulse coming from the 
Nagra Ill with the sync pulse from the 
Eclair. The Jensen then resolved the 
two by adjusting the speed of the tape 
recorder to match the camera. 

Instead of the above, had budget 
allowed it, we could have used crystal 
sync camera and recorder and elimi- 
nated the Jensen resolver. 

Larry elected to sync the scene up by 
eye although instead we could have 
placed a “One, two, three, ‘clap’” on 
the master recording. Then, while 
shooting the scene, we would have 
closed a slate to match the pre- 
recorded “clan” as it was played back. 

During the Musical sequence we 
depended on a very economical video 
parallel system by Charles Malcolm 
and Associates of Costa Mesa, Cali- 
fornia. Using a special mounting plate a 
Sony Portapack camera was attached 
to the side of our Eclair. Although the 
arrangement was not reflexive, the two 
fields of view were adjusted to match as 
nearly as possible. The Malcolm 
system wasn’t designed to show the 
exact image recorded on film but it ad- 
mirably accomplished our two goals; it 
allowed a quick check of the action and 
provided a reference for later 
synchronization of picture and sound. 

In addition our stage choreog- 
rapher, Shelli McReynolds, doing her 
first film, found the video an excellent 
aid. The video let her see the per- 
spective tricks played by the unfamiliar 
camera. She was then able to adjust 
her choreography to the camera’s ad- 
vantage. 

The back yard of Academy Award- 
winning animator/producer Ward Kim- 
ball provided the most interesting 
Continued on Page 224 


FIGURE 5 — The luminescent matted title 
effect utilized colored back light showing 
through cut-out letters. 
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A WORD WITH THE ADMINISTRATOR OF THE 
Vth TEHRAN INTERNATIONAL FILM FESTIVAL 


A man of outstanding taste, intel- 
ligence and sophistication, Hagir 
Daryoush, Secretary-General of the 
Tehran International Film Festival, has 
been actively instrumental in elevating 
Iran’s annual film-fair to the very top 
ranks of international cinema events 
during the four years that he has been 
its chief administrator. 

The urbane, cosmopolitan Mr. 
Daryoush, who speaks English and 
French fluently in addition to his native 
Farsi, has the requisite world-view to 
head a significant artistic happening 
that is “international” in the very fullest 
sense of the term. But more important 
than that, he harbors a deeply felt pas- 
sion for the film medium itself. 

Since the age of 15 Hagir Daryoush 
has been almost completely absorbed 
in the film industry, contributing to it in 
a variety of ways — as writer, editor, 
director, bureaucrat and adminis- 
trator. As a director, he is represented 
in the review of Iranian cinema’s first 50 
years by three films — two shorts and 
one full-length feature film. One of the 
shorts, entitled “THE SACRED PIT”, 
presents a picture of the Zurkhaneh or 
“House of Strength’, a traditional 
Persian show of athletic exercises 
performed to the accompaniment of 
religious chanting. The other two, a 
short called “THE SNAKE SKIN” and 
feature called “BITA” deal with the 
problems of women in a traditionally 
male-dominated society. 

In the following interview for Ameri- 
can Cinematographer, Mr. Daryoush 
discusses the progress of the Tehran 
International Film Festival to date and 
his hopes for its future: 


QUESTION: I'd like to ask you how you 
feel the Tehran Film Festival has 
developed during the past year and 
where you think it’s going from here. 


DARYOUSH: It has grown too big for 
Tehran. Speaking in terms of the 
future, we intend to move it to Isfahan 
definitely for next year. But as for this 
year’s festival, | have never before been 
so satisfied with the overall quantity 
and quality of the film programs. 
Especially in the Competition section, | 
feel that we have been able to present 
the best general level of quality of any 
film festival in 1976 — and this in spite 


- of tremendous difficulties. 


QUESTION: What sort of difficulties? 
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DARYOUSH: The Festival tries to 
bridge the gap, so to speak, between 
the advanced film industries and the 
emerging film industries. But now, 
more and more, we are confronted with 
two major problems. The advanced 
industries are becoming increasingly 
controlled by lawyers and bankers, not 
by people who have any passion for 
films. This affects the general quality of 
production, because the lawyers and 
bankers, of course, do not give a damn 
about whether a film is bad. They just 
care about whether or not it makes 
money. Of course, it is essential to 
make money with films, but in the past 
there were those heroic, legendary 
tycoons in the Hollywood film industry 
who had a real, profound, burning 
passion for films. Now you just don’t 
see that sort of people anymore. The 
second problem is that in the emerg- 
ing film industries — those belonging to 
the so-called “Third World’, for 
example — there is such a tremen- 
dous gap between the mentality of the 
film-makers, those who are trying to 
say something valid, and the official 
mentality. Bear in mind that in those 
Third World countries the government 
mentality affects the film industry in a 
way that you could not imagine in the 
States. This, | understand, may seem 
like Chinese to your readers, but itis an 
actual fact. As a result, the creative out- 
put and the nervous energy of film 
creators in the Third World countries is 
wasted in this confrontation with the 
Official mentality. I’m not talking about a 
lack of adequate equipment or lack of 
technicians (which, after all, aren't 
really important), but rather this other 
factor, which is important in a negative 
way — so much so that this year, apart 
from one or two exceptions, we haven’t 
had anything valid from the new film 
industries. But it is also a fact that in 
countries like the United States and 
Italy, to cite two examples among 
several, there is a new surge of crea- 
tivity, in spite of all the lawyers and 
bankers — which is fantastic! | 
congratulate and salute these film 
creators and | hope that the Festival 
this year has been able to show that in 
these two countries, and several 
others, a new golden era has started in 
Cinema. 


QUESTION: I have had the strange 
feeling this year that the Festival has 
been conducting a sort of “holding 


action” against the booming growth of 
the city of Tehran itself. Is that valid? 


DARYOUSH: Yes it is. Many of the 
problems have been imposed by the 
city of Tehran and some, perhaps, by 
the fact that we inside the Festival 
Organization have not, unfortunately, 
been able to cope on an organizational 
level with the rapid growth of the 
Festival within the framework of the 
rapid growth of Tehran. 


QUESTION: If things could be ar- 
ranged in an ideal fashion for this Fes- 
tival, what would you like to see done 
to improve it? 


DARYOUSH: The very things we hope 
will be effected when we move to 
Isfahan. For example, Isfahan is an ar- 
tistic city, and by “artistic” | don’t mean 
simply the architecture and art that are 
evident everywhere in the monuments 
and buildings. | also mean that the 
population is artistically inclined. For 
instance, many of the traditional 
Persian arts, even today, come from 
Isfahan. And so, theoretically, Isfahan is 
_@ better frame for a film festival than 
Continued on Page 222 


From stage of Rudaki Hall, Secretary-Gen- 
eral Hagir Daryoush offers progress report 
during opening ceremony of Vth Tehran 
International Film Festival. 
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PIUGRDS OF TGV TEORAN INTERNETIONGL ETLM EESTIVAL 


The Jury of the Vth Tehran Inter- 
national Film Festival, composed of: 

Shabana Azmi (India), Mario Cecchi 
Gori (Italy), Andre Delvaux (Belgium), 
Bert Haanstra (The Netherlands), 
Arthur Hill (Canada), Andras Kovacs 
(Hungary), Vladimir Naumov (USSR), 
Emanuelle Riva (France), Mark Robson 
(USA), and presided over by Abdol- 
Majid Majidi (\ran), viewed 28 short and 
23 feature films in competition. 

According to the Festival regulations, 
up to eleven Prizes and Diplomas of 
Honour could be awarded. However, 
finding that a greater number of films 
deserved recognition, an increase in 
the number of Diplomas of Honour was 
recommended by the Jury. 

The Jury decided to award the 
following prizes: 


SHORT FILMS 


DIPLOMA OF HONOUR WITH 
SPECIAL MENTION 

to the Belgian film Agu/ana directed by 
Gerald Frydmann for its expression of 
modern anxiety through a powerful 
surrealistic style. 


DIPLOMA OF HONOUR WITH 
SPECIAL MENTION 
to the Czechoslovak film The Island of 


Crabs directed by Vaclav Mergit for its 
cinematic maturity in describing, with 
strident humour, the dangers of 
mechanized life. 


DIPLOMA OF HONOUR WITH 
SPECIAL MENTION 

to the Yugoslav film Overture 2012 
directed by Milan Blazekovic for its 
technical prowess in treating the 
contemporary problem of noise 
pollution. 


DIPLOMA OF HONOUR WITH 
SPECIAL MENTION 

to the Yugoslav film One Day of Raiku 
Maksim directed by Zlatko Lavanic for 
its success in depicting the lyrical 
simplicity of the life of a man at peace 
with himself and his environment. 


THE SPECIAL JURY PRIZE OF THE 
GOLDEN IBEX PLAQUE 

to the Polish film Fire directed by 
Witold Giersz for the novelty of its 
technique and material in the art of 
animation, and its contribution to the 
ecological struggle. 


THE GRAND PRIX OF THE GOLDEN 
IBEX STATUE FOR BEST FILM 

to the Dutch film Shadow of a Doubt 
directed by Ro/f Orthel/ for its 
penetrating investigation of a human 
tragedy through which problems of col- 
lective guilt and personal respon- 


sibility are vigorously posed. 


FEATURE FILMS 


DIPLOMA OF HONOUR WITH 
SPECIAL MENTION 

to the American film Welcome to LA 
directed by Alan Rudolf for its fresh 
look at one of the most photographed 
of all cities, the novelty of its organic 
blending of music and image and the 
quality of the performances. 


DIPLOMA OF HONOUR WITH 
SPECIAL MENTION 

to the Bulgarian film Doomed Souls 
directed by Vulo Radev for its profound 
understanding of the emotional and 
spiritual problems of man trapped ina 
specially poignant human conflict. 


DIPLOMA OF HONOUR WITH 
SPECIAL MENTION 

to Marta Meszaros, director of the 
Hungarian film “Nine Months” for her 
command of style and expression in 
depicting the intimate problems of 
modern woman. 


DIPLOMA OF HONOUR WITH 
SPECIAL MENTION 

to the Iranian film The Divine One 
directed by Khosrow Haritash for its 
forceful rendition of a philosophical tale 
and the visual brilliance of its ritual 
style. 


DIPLOMA OF HONOUR WITH 
SPECIAL MENTION 

to the Belgian film God Wills it So 
directed by Luc Monheim for the magic 
the director has brought to an unusual 
tale set in medieval Belgium and his 
keen eye for scenery and composition. 


THE GOLDEN IBEX PLAQUE FOR 
BEST PERFORMANCE BY AN 
ACTOR 

to Alain Cuny in the Italian film “Irene, 


Irene” for his originality and singularity 
of expression in a role demanding 
great dignity and serenity. 


THE GOLDEN IBEX PLAQUE FOR 
BEST PERFORMANCE BY AN 
ACTRESS 

to Lily Monori in the Hungarian film 
“Nine Months” for her total involvement 
and richness of expression in por- 
traying the life of an independent 
woman. 


THE GOLDEN IBEX PLAQUE FOR 
BEST DIRECTOR 

to Nikita Mikhalkov, director of the 
Soviet film “The Slave of Love” for the 
fine control of the film’s complex 
rhythm, the originality and sensitivity of 
approach, the daring spirit of experi- 
mentation, and the superb handling of 
a delicate situation by this young 
director. 


THE SPECIAL JURY PRIZE OF THE 
GOLDEN IBEX PLAQUE 

to the Dutch-Indonesian film Max 
Havelaar directed by Fons Rademakers 
for its unusually balanced and exquisite 
treatment of the true adventure of a 
man in search of justice during an ugly 
colonial era. 


THE GRAND PRIX OF THE GOLDEN 
IBEX STATUE FOR BEST FILM 

to the American film The Front directed 
by Martin Ritt for the superior overall 
quality of the film, its success in 
effectively communicating its univer- 
sally accessible message of liberty, 
never losing its sense of humour while 
treating an extremely grave and tragic 
historical event. The Jury wishes to 
point out that the superb script by 
Walter Bernstein and the quality of the 
performances, specially that of Woody 
Allen, have rendered the film ail the 
more efficient. ret 


At the closing ceremony of the Vth Tehran International Film Festival, held in Rudaki Hall, 
Empress Farah Pahlavi presents the coveted Golden Ibex statuette, awarded to the Ameri- 
can production, “THE FRONT”, which the international jury chose as the best feature film in 


competition. 


PHOTOGRAPHING “ROCKY” 
Continued from Page 185 


said before, we pushed all the interiors 
one stop and worked at a level of 100 
footcandles, shooting at f/4.5. 

At the Sports Arena we supple- 
mented our lighting with the high- 
intensity follow spots which they 
already had installed there — incred- 
ibly huge things that they use for ice 
shows and such. It was a boon not to 
have to get involved in installing our 
own follow spots. In the fighting se- 
quences we used quite a bit of the 
existing light that comes from the over- 
head units that are built into the ring, 
and we augmented with some photo- 
flood bulbs and Babies that we stuck 
into the drape of the ring. We used only 
incandescent light inside the arena and 
never went beyond pushing one stop. 
The only arcs we used were Brutes for 
booster light outdoors. 

Since we had our huge crowd for 
only one day, we had to plan our shots 
pretty carefully in order to make them 
intercut. Some days we had as few as 
50 people, but we had to produce the 
effect and create the impact of the 
Coliseum filled with thousands of 
people. That was probably one of our 
biggest problems. 

We used the Cinema Products XR- 
35, which | like, as our production 
camera, plus some Arriflexes. We used 
the Arriflex 35BL for almost all the 
dialogue sequences in the ring where 
the fighters are talking to their sec- 
onds in the corner. There was not as 
much hand-held shooting as | thought 
there might be. Then Garrett Brown 
showed up with his STEADICAM, which 
is quite spectacular, and what he shot 
represents the only really substantial 
hand-held footage that appears in the 
picture. 


In order to photograph some of the fight 
scenes, Garrett Brown, wearing his 
STEADICAM, was pushed around the ring 
in a cart. 


The meat-packing sequence was 
shot at one of the big plants in east Los 
Angeles and there we used a little more 
bounce light, because the nature of the 
beast was overall illumination. That was 
one of the places where the STEADI- 
CAM was used extensively and the 
lighting had to be a little less direc- 
tional in order to avoid camera 
shadows. The plant interiors had a lot 
of fluorescent lights already installed, 
so there were occasions when we had 
to use blue light to balance and to avoid 
getting involved in a lot of filtering of the 
fluorescent sources. We used the 
fluorescents and blue lights and we 
bounced a few lights around and used 
some cross-lights and kickers. 

One thing that we tried to do always 
was avoid that kind of one-source soft- 
light effect. We tried to work in what- 
ever kind of light seemed appropriate 
to the mood of the sequence. When 
working with John Avildsen previously 
on “SAVE THE TIGER”, | did a lot of 
things with just bounce light, using 
white cards and nine-lights, but on 
“ROCKY” we were striving for a little bit 
more of a key-light look and modeled 
effect. 

Each time you do a film you try to 
embroider it with something a little new 
and just a bit different from what you’ve 
done before. So often, when | am 
prepping a picture in advance, | find 
myself thinking about a certain effect 
and searching for some way to get it — 
maybe even designing some special 
lighting units that might work — but 
when you come down to the nitty-gritty 
of it, you usually end up using con- 
ventional lighting units, with maybe an 
umbrella light standing by. | don’t mean 
to say that we are always emulating the 
older: techniques, but there is some- 
thing to be said for key-lighting and the 
use of harder lighting units. | think that 
the trend now is to find an average 
between the very soft-light “natural” 
look and what might have been termed 
the “Hollywood key” look. It’s just a little 
bit of everything. All of these various 
techniques are tools, and there’s 
nothing to dictate that one must always 
use one kind of lighting and not the 
other. | think that the main thing to say 
about “ROCKY” is that we were always 
prepared to do anything. We could 
have gone into a place and just thrown 
up soft lights and bounced stuff 
around, but the nature of most of our 
interiors — which were, after all, moody 
night interiors — was such that we 
chose key lighting and used small 
quartz units and Babies to achieve 
those effects. 

A lot of our most effective and 
exciting shots were done with long 
lenses, which tend to compress the 


SS ee <4 
Director Avildsen and Cinematographer 
Crabe pose for the still photographer on the 


set of “W.W. AND THE DIXIE DANCE- 
KINGS”. 


action. There were a couple of the 
classic long lens shots, one in which 
he’s training with his dog and running 
toward us, for example. That one was 
done with an 800mm lens, as | recall. 
We also found that in the filming of the 
fight sequences, the long lenses 
enabled us to shoot with three cameras 
without photographing our own 
cameras, since we sometimes shot with 
cameras surrounding the ring on three 
sides. Even though the action was care- 
fully planned and choreographed, a 
certain amount of accidental things do 
happen when people are in the fury of 
the fray. We kept our cameras pretty far 
apart, but we shot on three sides at the 
same time, because you never knew if a 
blow was going to connect or not on the 
screen. By having different angles, we 
were able to get proper connection of 
the fist with the jaw, and shots that 
looked right without having to plan all 
of them. In the one-camera situation, 
you have to have your camera in 
exactly the right place to get a proper 
angle, but this kind of action is so fast 
and furious that even though the actors 
did repeat their action remarkably well, 
there was no such thing as being able 
to put marks on the floor and have 
them hit exact positions. 

We used zoom lenses on all of our 
cameras and | don’t believe we ever 
took them off. Nowadays that’s more or 
less standard technique, since the 
quality of zoom lenses is evidently 
approaching that of hard lenses. I’m 
aware that statement is debatable and 
probably refutable in terms of sheer 
mathematics, but what actually worked 
out in practice was that it was very 
expedient to use 10-to-1 zoom lenses 
on our cameras, so that during the 
Continued on Page 221 
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“ONE-MAN-BAND” ON HOKULE’A 
Continued from Page 155 


of existing light sources on the canoe, 
such as cooking fire, flashlights, etc. 
We were counting on Dan Sandberg’s 
Chemtone 500 at TVC Lab in New York 
to pull us through the dark nights. 

Somewhere during the planning 
stage of the project we became ob- 
sessed with the two-of-everything 
policy that we were to follow all the way 
through to the end of the project. In 
addition to the second 16SR to be 
carried on the escort boat as a back- 
up, we acquired doubles and triples of 
almost every item of equipment we 
had. Our reasoning was that the middle 
of the Pacific Ocean was no place to get 
a quick replacement. We even 
provided a second cameraman. Joe 
Seamans, who worked through much 
of the project as assistant cameraman, 
went along on the escort boat to do the 
boat-to-boat filming, but more impor- 
tant, to take over as canoe cameraman 
in case of emergency. Since he was so 
close to the project and so familiar with 
the specialized equipment, he was the 
natural selection as alternate for the 
canoe. And to back him up we took 
along assistant cameraman Ed George, 
who also did much of the in-the-water 
filming, as well as production stills. If 
the cameramen were the offense of the 
team, however, then our sound-man, 
John Butler, was the defense. What we 
broke, he fixed. What we lost he 
replaced. When all else failed, he came 
up with something. If our two-of-every- 
thing didn’t work, he was the final fall- 
back position. 


THE VOYAGE 


Final packing of the canoe for the 
voyage was done in Maui. | had the 
same problem everyone else on the 
crew did, too much stuff. My compart- 
ment was approximately five feet long, 
three feet wide and four-and-one-half 
feet high, and was split into two levels. 
The top level was for sleeping and the 
bottom level for storage, with a hatch 
connecting them. With the hatch 
secured, the lower compartment was 
supposed to be watertight, but in fact it 
wasn’t, with small leaks everywhere. 
The sleeping compartment above was 
quite wet. All camera equipment and 
personal items were stored below on 
shelves which kept everything above 
the bilgewater, and below the splash 
and runoff above. Everything was 
damp all the time and the compart- 
ment could get very hot. 

In order to have the camera and 
sound unit ready for action, | tried to 
keep it on deck in a case, but this really 
was never very successful, as the case 
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was always in the way and in danger of 
being knocked around. Also, it was just 
too wet on deck. | finally settled for 
keeping the camera and sound unit at 
the ready below and hauling it up when 
| wanted to shoot, but this took a couple 
of minutes and | was always in danger 
of losing the beginning of an action se- 
quence. This sometimes meant holding 
the camera and sound unit on deck for 
long periods. The camera harness 
helped a lot during these periods. 


PERSONAL LOG: 


Sat, May 1: The canoe departed 
Maui this afternoon. Shot about 200’ of 
departure, including shots of crew 
pumping water out of the leeward hull. 
My sleeping compartment is very wet 
but the storage area below is dry. 
Camera seems safe. After dark, can 
see lights of Lahaina in distance. 

Mon, May 3: Canoe is not sailing 
well. Too much water leaking into the 
hulls and too much weight forward. We 
are trying to clear Big Island. Crew still 
pumping out hulls. Filming is difficult. 
The deck is crowded with crew and 
food and gear. Also, it’s hard to get in 
and out of my compartment with 
camera and sound rig. Just not enough 
room. 

Wed, May 5: Trying to keep camera 
on deck for quick access, but not work- 
ing. Everything gets piled on it and it’s 
being drenched with water. 

Friday, May 7: Rope support broke 
on port steering paddle last night but 
could not get film, as portable light was 
inaccessible below. Will try to store 
light on deck. Also missed shots of 
crew repairing leaks in starboard hull 
as | was asleep. 

Sat, May 8: Tranferred film and tape 
to escort boat today, and Joe reports 
that | am getting good sound on 
COMBO unit. That’s a relief. Sleeping 
wet is getting boring. Must find a better 
way. 

Wed, May 12: Discovered maggots 
crawling out of the hard poi-stored in 
my compartment today. Poi was 
dumped overboard. Crew has repaired 
many of the leaks in hulls and canoe is 
now lighter in the water and sailing 
better. 

Sat, May 15: Having trouble with both 
COMBO units. Trouble seems to be 
with the wiring. | guess two weeks of 
hard shooting has taken its toll. 
Camera is working OK. | have taken 
some hard knocks. Will have to take it 
easier. 

Sun, May 23: Crossed equator today, 
and after three weeks have mixed 
feelings. On one hand | wish the voyage 
would end soon. But on the other, am 
afraid it will be over too soon. Crew- 
man John Cruz put it well today. Said 
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that when you work hard for a year for 
something, you don’t want it to end too 
fast. 

Wed, May 26: Awakened to find crew 
in water scraping growth off hull. Got 
gun camera ready to go into water but 
crew was scared out by four white- 
tipped sharks that came in for a close 
look. Missed another one. 

Friday, May 28: Tomorrow makes 
fourth week. Everyone is getting edgy. 
Speed OK but course is bad. Might 
miss Tahiti, then what? Caught tuna for 
lunch. COMBO not working. Tried to 
transfer to chase boat for repair but too 
rough. Finally made transfer. Hope 
John can fix it this time. 

Mon, May 37: Rotten night. Wet and 
rough. Fish for breakfast. Got good 
bow shots with gun camera. Tahiti 
getting closer but we are still on bad 
course. May have to tack back and try 
to find the island. Food and water 
getting low. This could get interesting. 

Tues, June 1: ISLAND: Came upon 
low atoll about 4:00 a.m. — can’t 
identify. Sunrise — island is Mataiva, 
westernmost in the Tuomoto chain. 
Terrific. Navigation experiment a great 
success. Tahiti now to leeward about 
130 miles. Islanders come out to wel- 
come us ashore. Spend whole day 
eating and racing around island. 
Getting good film. Like a scene out of 
“MAD, MAD, MAD, MAD WORLD”. 

Wed, June 2: Leave for Tahiti. Wind 
fair and course good. Plan to arrive 
Tahiti Friday, national holiday has been 
declared. Big welcome planned. 
Should be a great spectacle. 

Friday, June 4: French Naval 
destroyer out to meet us. Helicopters 
also. Now many planes and boats. And 
here comes a fleet of Hobie-Cats. 
Island getting larger and larger. Then 
into harbor and met by outrigger 
canoes. | have never seen so many 
people, and boats. We have prior 
agreement to only shoot the arrival and 
the greetings. Have to stop some- 
where. And suddenly it’s all over. And 
we go ashore. 


SUMMARY: 


In the final analysis, the canoe voy- 
age was successful and so was our 
attempt at filming it. Just about every- 
thing went wrong that could but we still 
got the film shot. | sometimes wish we 
could have gotten more exciting film of 
the voyage, but then, the voyage was 
not that exciting on the surface. The 
real excitement exists in the minds of 
the crew who made the journey. And as 
it so often does, it will fall to the editors 
to tell their story and their excitement. | 
feel we were as true to the real story of 
the voyage as it is possible to come 
with the documentary approach. a 
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Thomas Edison). 
While the compressor/expander is a 


relatively simple and direct concept, 
the electronic execution of the theory is 
quite complex. Manipulating the signal 
with a 2:1 compression and a corres- 
ponding 100% expansion can get quite 
hairy if precautions are not taken. A 
block diagram of a “dbx” unit appears 
in FIGURE 2. The heart of the system 
(and a breakthrough for “dbx”) is the 
Voltage Controlled Amplifier (VCA) and 
the Root Mean Square (RMS) detector. 
Essentially the RMS detector monitors 
the incoming signal and controls the 
VCA. For example, if the RMS detector 
senses that the signal has just in- 
creased in volume by 10 dB, it calls for 
the VCA to reduce its gain in such a 
way that the 10 dB louder passage 
comes out of the VCA being only 5 dB 
louder. Likewise any change in level 
going into the VCA comes out with only 
half the original change in level. Thus, 
the original dynamic range is com- 
pressed 2:1. The expansion during 
playback works in a similar but oppo- 
site fashion. 

While the VCA and RMS detector cir- 
cuits are complex in themselves, there 
are other equally complex considera- 
tions. One of these is the problem of 
residual tape “hiss”. All tape has a 
certain amount of background noise. 
Because this hiss is essentially a con- 
stant, the playback expander could 
cause this hiss to become louder or 
softer as it goes about its job of uncom- 
pressing the signal. This effect is some- 
times referred to as “pumping” or 
“breathing”. The “dbx” system virtually 
eliminates these effects by introducing 
a high-frequency “preemphasis” circuit 
before the VCA. This boosts the high 
frequencies during recording by about 
12 dB. A similar deemphasis circuit is 
employed during playback which atten- 
uates these same high frequencies by 
the same 12 dB. As a result the 
program is unaltered, but the hiss is 
reduced 12 dB, rendering it inaudible. 
Notice also that similar preemphasis 
circuits must be employed before the 
RMS detectors to preclude the possi- 
bility of high-frequency overload of the 
tape. 

It should be obvious that this system 
depends upon perfect “tracking” 
between the compressor during 
recording and the expander during 
reproduction. Certain subsonic signals 
could possibly cause the expander to 
mistrack. To preclude this, bandpass 
filters are employed on the RMS 
detectors as well as the input. These 
filters do not affect the audible range, 
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but they effectively eliminate those 
spurious signals that could mislead the 
detectors. 

In reality, the compression/ex- 
pansion system is quite complex, rely- 
ing heavily upon state-of-the-art inte- 
grated circuit technology. Ironically, all 
this electronic complexity is designed 
to make the recorder appear to do 
nothing. What goes in must come out 
— exactly. No noise, no distortion, no 
lost dynamics. 

What this all means to the sound- 
man is fantastic. We'll discuss the prac- 
tical application next. | 


Vth TEHRAN FILM FESTIVAL 
Continued from Page 197 


History Brought to Life on Film 


Almost before | have a chance to 
sink my teeth into this tasty filmic feast, 
| receive a phone call from another old 
friend, Dr. Mehrdad Azarmi. He is an 
Iranian film-maker who spent 15 years 
in California working in the Hollywood 
film industry and earning his doctorate 
in Cinema from the University of South- 
ern California. Now he has returned to 
his homeland to participate most 
actively in the burgeoning Iranian film 
industry. 

Mehrdad is calling from Persepolis, 
where.he is on location as co-producer 
of an eight-part David Frost film series 
on the history of Iran, tentatively titled 
“CROSSROADS OF CIVILIZATION”. 
He tells me that they are about to stage 
for the cameras the ancient battles of 
2,500 years ago and he wants to know if 
| will come down there and visit the 
location. It is an offer | can’t refuse — 
especially when | learn that the Director 
of Photography on these sequences is 
Michael Davis (one of Mike Samuel- 
son’s merry crew), with whom | have 
shared rollicking adventures during the 
filming of four separate Olympic 
Games. Without any hesitation, | board 
a plane for Shiraz and, upon landing, 
hire a car to take me to the Hotel Darius 
at Persepolis where the company is 
being accommodated. 

Persepolis, for those who may not 
know, is one of the most famous 
archaeological sites in the world. 
Called Takht-e-Jamshid (Throne of 
Jamshid) in the Persian language, it 
was a magnificent temple built by King 
Darius and later destroyed by Alex- 
ander the Great — but not quite com- 
pletely, thank God. The ruins of 
Persepolis, which, archaeology addict 
that | am, | have visited twice before, 
are breath-taking in their grandeur — 
especially the huge sculptures and 
exquisite bas reliefs that remain intact. 
It is here that, several years ago, the 
Shah of Iran staged a fantastic pageant 


» 
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celebrating the 2,500th anniversary of 
the founding of the Persian empire. 

The Hotel Darius is a stunning mod- 
ern structure with overtones of ancient 
Persian architecture which stands 
almost in the shadow of Persepolis, 
and it is here that | join Dr. Azarmi for 
what turns out to be an airlift to the 
shooting location. It seems that the site 
is so remote that, although it can be 
reached by a two-hour drive over rough 
roads, the best way in is by means of 
the huge Chinook helicopter that the 
Iranian Army has thoughtfully provided. 

En route, as the helicopter chops its 
way across awesome terrain, Mehrdad 
tells me that the ancient battles are 
being staged with 400 young Iranian 
paratroopers playing the roles of the 
warriors — 50 of them on horseback. 
These sequences are part of the 
“Reconstruction” (historical re-enact- 
ment) phase of the filming — and easily 
the most colorful. 

When we land | see the troops lined 
up on the battlefield, resplendent in the 
authentic multi-colored costumes of 
the period. There are two opposing 
armies: the Lydians (trying to look fero- 
cious in basic yellow, while wearing 
black Shirley Temple wigs) and the 
Achaemenians (ancient Persians), 
sporting metal helmets and miniskirts. 
Despite the somewhat campy drag, 
they make a rugged-looking group of 
warriors. 

Another warm welcome, this time 
from Mike Davis, who, as Director of 
Photography on these sequences, 
plans to use four cameras for most of 
the filming. He’s short a cameraman 
and wants to know if I'll fill the gap. | 
thought he’d never ask. 

I’m delighted to be behind a camera 
again, and especially with such wild 
subject matter to photograph — all of 
which looks fantastic through the view- 
finder. Mike Davis flatters me by giving 
me the key angle to shoot-on several 
scenes, instead of sticking me off in the 
boondocks with a wide-angle lens. 

As for the paratroopers, they’re a 
playful pack of pussycats who sing and 
dance with joyous abandon during the 
lunch break. But when the director yells 
“ACTION!” on the battle scenes, they 
turn into raging tigers, falling upon 
each other with what looks like a gen- 
uine vengeance. When the director 
yells “CUT!” the battlefield is strewn 
with real casualties — although, thank- 
fully, not major ones. There are a 
couple that seem quite serious, how- 
ever. In one case, a professional stunt- 
man (from London) falls off his horse 
unexpectedly when his saddle girth 
snaps. He lands on his head in a spec- 
tacular fall right in front of my lens and 
remains unconscious for quite a long 
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time, later to be evacuated to the hos- 
pital in Shiraz by helicopter. 

On our way out of the location by 
helicopter there is, riding with us on the 
floor of the craft, a teenage para- 
trooper who seems to have suffered a 
broken thigh bone. Though heavily se- 
dated, he is moaning and groaning in 
obvious great pain. He is not a camera 
casualty, I’m told, but fell off his mount 
while “horsing around on the way back 
to the stable.” With typical producer- 
like sang froid, Dr. Azarmi says; “He’d 
get a lot more sympathy if it had hap- 
pened in front of the camera.” 

Filming with this great crew (and 
tigerish cast) turns out to be one of my 
more exhilarating recent adventures 
and | know | shall never again be able 
to watch a battle between Lydians and 
ancient Persians without feeling a 
certain nostalgia. As for the footage | 
have shot, a later telegram from Mike 
Davis informs me that it looks great — 
which makes me feel very good indeed. 
Space limitations preclude telling more 
about the “CROSSROADS” filming at 
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parties are piling up thick and fast, 
also, even though the huge all- 
encompassing formal banquets that 
have been a Festival tradition in the 
past have been eliminated this year. 

In the hotel restaurant | encounter an 
old friend, American director Mark 
Robson, whom | haven’t seen since he 
was knocking the world down on the 
Universal backlot for ‘‘EARTH- 
QUAKE”. A member of the Festival 
Jury, he and his wife have managed to 
remain cheerful, despite the grind of 
sitting through three features and three 
short films each day. On the other 
hand, | am averaging five of each per 
day and surviving it. 

More old friends arrive — this time 
Michael Samuelson and his lovely wife 
from London. They are here for the 
World Premiere of Mike’s and Tony 
Maylam’s Innsbruck Winter Olympics 
Official Film, “WHITE ROCK” (see 
American Cinematographer, April, 
1976). 

“WHITE ROCK” is to be shown with 
full stereophonic sound, so that the ef- 
fect of Rick Wakeman’s inspired rock 
score can be optimized. Michael 
spends the day before the first 
screening in a careful checkout of the 
equipment, including a trial run to 
make sure that everything is as it 
should be — but the Premiere itself 
turns out to be a disaster soundwise. 
First all of the sound is on the right; 
then it is on the left; finally — and in- 
credibly — it’s actually behind us. Mi- 
chael is understandably upset, as we all 
are, but his spirits brighten con- 
siderably when at the second screening 
(held in a different theater) they get it all 
together with the stereophonic sound 
and the young audience accords the 
film a rousing reception. 

During the course of my wall-to-wall 
film-watching over the run of the Fes- 
tival, | manage to see a great many 
features and shorts (though by no 
means all I’d like to see) and the over- 
all level of quality is very high indeed. 
Space limitations, unfortunately, permit 
comment on only a few of those that 
impressed me the most: 

“PALLIETER” (Belgium) — In 
Flanders, early in the present century, a 
young man devastated by his fiancée’s 
suicide, returns to his beloved country- 
side and slowly emerges from his 
tragedy to bloom as the free spirit that 
he really is. A delightful film, brilliantly 
acted and superbly photographed, that 
captures in Breughelesque images the 
spirit of Flemish village life. 

“IRENE, IRENE” (Italy) — A brilliant 
character study of a 60-year-old magis- 
trate who, after his wife deserts him, 
retreats to a rest clinic to try to put the 
pieces of his shattered life together. 
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a 
JOHN GROUP 


SALES — RENTAL — SERVICE 
CAMERAS — SOUND 
LIGHTING — EDITING 

— EVERYTHING — 


We are your one-stop equipment house in 
Australia and Southeast Asia with the most 
comprehensive range of 16mm and 35mm 
motion picture/television production equip- 
ment available for SALE or RENTAL 


105 Reserve Road 
Artarmon, N.S.W. 2064 
Sydney, Australia. 
Telephone: 439-6955 
TELEX: 24482 


oan aaeenee AUSTRALIA 


[F BOWLING'S 
ON YOUR 
BOARD. 
LEAN ON US. 


We're set up to be your one-stop clearing house for lanes, 
equipment, lighting, pro bowlers, and all the no-cost technical 
advice you need. Whatever it takes to communicate in the 
leisure-time language of 65,000,000 Americans. We’re ready to 
roll when you are. 


THE BOWLING MEDIA CENTER 
National Bowling Council, 1666 K Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20006 / (202) 659-9070 


Absolutely first-rate production values 
and a virtuoso performance by Alain 
Cuny. 

“MAX HAVELAAR” (Holland- 
Indonesia) — A _ stunning picture of 
almost epic scope, filmed on Java and 
detailing the struggles of a young Dutch 
assistant-resident who bucks the 
System in his attempt to ease the lives 
of the exploited and impoverished 
natives. The film is a triumph in every 
phase of production, a truly fine 
achievement. 

“THE LOVE SLAVE” (USSR) — A 
wonderfully evocative film that covers 
the dramatic range from wacky comedy 
to violent tragedy, it deals with the 
addle-pated members of a film 
producing company who, in attempt- 
ing to ignore the reality of the October 
revolution, flee from Moscow to a small 
town in the south, where reality finally 
caves in on them. 

“THE CHESS OF WIND” (Iran) — A 
heavy drama with “LITTLE FOXES” 
overtones about a thoroughly un- 
pleasant group of family members and 
retainers, all struggling to get their 
greedy hands on an inheritance. Some- 
times a bit slow-moving (and with its 
plot convolutions difficult to follow with- 
out sub-titles), its action is well staged 
and it has been magnificently photo- 
graphed in misty low key by Hushang 
Baharlu. 

“DESERT OF THE TARTARS” 
(France) — An ambitious production 
with an all-star (and all-male) inter- 
national cast, the film deals with a gar- 
rison stationed on the edge of a des- 
ert, waiting to be attacked by an enemy, 
an attack that is only suggested at the 
fadeout. A cerebral story of what such a 
life does to men, it is curiously devoid 
of physical action, but is notable for its 
flawless production and breath-taking 
location site: a deserted ancient village 
and huge fortress located at Bam on 
the edge of the Kerman desert in south- 
eastern Iran. 

“OH SERAFINA” (Italy) — A wonder- 
fully entertaining and evocative film 
that manages to mix screwball comedy 
and tender romance. It deals with a 
bumpkin who inherits a button factory 
after his father is driven to suicide by a 
shrewish wife (even that comes out 
funny). Preferring to spend his days 
talking to birds, this overdue male 
virgin is seduced by the village tart who 
marries him and, in her attempt to get 
her hands on the factory and all those 
buttons, has him confined to a lunatic 
asylum. There he meets an ethereal 
creature and they fall in love, get 
sprung from the cuckoo’s nest and 
start a new life with their beloved birds. 
Absolutely top-grade in every respect. 

Among the documentary features, 
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Completely updated Filter, Lighting and 
Lens sections. Data on most recent cam- 
era developments. Complete shooting 
data for Theatrical, Non-theatrical and 
Television cinematographers filming 
16mm, 35mm or 65mm anamorphic or 
spherical motion pictures in any aspect 
ratio, in color or black and white, silent 
or sync-sound, in the studio or on 
location. 


An Official Publication of the 


AMERICAN SOCIETY OF 
CINEMATOGRAPHERS 


Dealers are invited to write for 
quantity discounts. 
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FOURTH 
EDITION 


COMPILED AND EDITED BY 
TWO VETERAN CINEMATOGRAPHERS 


CHARLES G. CLARKE, A:S.C. 
and 
WALTER STRENGE, A'S.C. 


This easy-to-carry, pocket-size, concise, book 
contains practical, informative text, tables, 
charts, diagrams, drawings and listings of all the 
latest production equipment and filming tech- 
niques in use today! 


Key word printed on the edge of every right- 
hand page provides INSTANT INDEX for 
quickly locating desired data! 


THE AMERICAN CINEMATOGRAPHER MANUAL 


P.O. BOX 2230 4TH EDITION 
HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 90028 


Please send copies of the AMERICAN CINEMA- 
TOGRAPHER MANUAL @ 18.50 each, postpaid. No C.O.D.’s 


California residents please remit 6% Sales Tax ($1.13 per Manual). 
Foreign Buyers please pay by International Money Order or U. S. 
Funds. 


M H ?, there are a couple (in addition to 
Shooting in New England? | rsisz"eose on ny oie. 


am are superlative: 
Now all T need iS “MYSTERIES OF THE GODS” (Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany) — There 
= have been several features based on 
yourself and a script. the thesis of Erich von Daniken (“Char- 


iots of the Gods”) that ancient astro- 
nauts from outer space visited Earth 
and left their mark, but this is by far the 
best. Having travelled over 120,000 
miles in research and filming, director 
Harald Reinl presents stunning evi- 
dence that von Daniken’s premise may 
well be accurate. A spellbinding film. 
“VOYAGE TO THE EDGE OF THE .- 
WORLD” (U.S.A.) — One has come to 
expect only the best from Jacques- 
Yves Cousteau, but this time the 
multiple-Academy Award-winning 
(iBOMOR the Coady Company aquanaut/film-maker has outdone 
raseonihing dau enti himself. The film record of his expe- 
filmmaking except you and your dition to Antarctica is a tour de force of 
script. See us for equipment sales and heart-pounding adventure, strikingly 
rentals, recording, editing, and mixing photographed. Whether the camera is 
facilities, and, of course, our top quality in a diving saucer filming creatures 
custom engineering. a 
never seen before, gliding through the 
The Cody Company frigid fairyland under an ice shelf, or 
24 Dane Street exploring the surrealistic innards of a 
Somerville, MA 02143 giant iceberg, the results are thrilling to 


: : watch. 
Call Dick Hilton (61 7) 666-4540 In addition to the features shown at 


the Festival, there are many excellent 
short films and only a couple of them 
make you wonder how they got into the 
roster. 

The Vth Tehran International Film 
Festival reaches its finale at the color- 
ful closing ceremony in Rudaki Hall, 
with Empress Farah Pahlavi pre- 
senting the awards. The top honor goes 
to the American film “THE FRONT”, 
starring Woody Allen and directed by 
Martin Ritt. 

Tv INSERTS Obviously, the Jury must have had a 
* STAGE & POOL difficult time choosing one from among 
109) 
Uv 


Why shlep? 


FACILITIES AVAILABLE : : 
SPECIAL PHOTOGRAPHIC EFFECTS so many excellent films. This 
OPTICALS FOR TELEVISION assumption is borne out by the fact that 


m w 

2 & MOTION PICTURES i) they have seen fit to add several extra 

ae awards this year. 

663-9331 = One can look back at the Vth Tehran 
International Film Festival with a cer- 
tain mixture of emotions. The city of 
Tehran, by virtue of its sheer dynamic 
surge toward “progress”, fought it all 
the way, and the Festival facilities 
sometimes buckled under the strain. 
But the quality of the film presen- 
tations was the best yet — and that’s 

4241 Normal Ave., what a film festival is all about. 


\ 

w 
ollywood, Calif. 90029 « One feels confident that things will 
29 « only get better — next year in Isfahan. 
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663-9331 pS FIFTH TEHRAN INTERNATIONAL 
> FILM FESTIVAL IN RETROSPECT 


The Fifth Tehran International Film 


Festival officially ended Dec. 5 at a 
closing ceremony held in Roudaki Hall 
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in the presence of Her Imperial 
Majesty, Empress Farah Pahlavi. 


The highlight of the evening was the ¥ 
presentation of the festival jury’s report The London International pee *e 


_> 
fio 


and the award of prizes to competition e 
winners by Her Imperial Majesty. Film School # @: - 
This year 74 countries were pat 
represented in the festival, 20 more 
than last year, and 302 films were 
shown in the main programmes open 
to the public, a new festival record. 
In addition, 200 features and 150 
short films were shown in 200 
scheduled sessions during a 10-day 
period at the parallel film bazaar which 
was attended by a total of 150 buyers 
and distributors from five continents. 
The number of festival guests 
reached almost 400 this year, con- 
sisting of directors, producers, actors 
and actresses, critics and cineastes from 
74 countries. 
The countries taking part (in 
alphabetical order) were: 
Afghanistan, Algeria, Argentina, 
Australia, Austria, Bahrain, 
Bangladesh, Belgium, Brazil, Bulgaria, 
Canada, China, Colombia, Costa Rica, 
Cyprus, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, 
Dominican Republic, Ecuador, Egypt, 


El Salvador, France, East Germany, Courses start January, April and September. Write to the 
West Germany, Greece, Hong Kong, Student Councillor Dept., London International Film School, 


peneaty> Indies maconesia. Wate ad, 24 Shelton Street, London WC2H 9HP, England. 
Ireland, Italy, Jamaica, Japan, Jordan, 


South Korea, Kuwait, Lebanon, Liberia, 
Malaysia, Mexico, Mongolia, Morocco, 
The Netherlands, New Zealand, 
Nigeria, Pakistan, Panama, Philippines, 
Poland, Portugal, Puerto Rico, 
Romania, Senegal, Singapore, Spain, 
Sri Lanka, Sudan, Surinam, Sweden, 
Switzerland, Syria, Tanzania, Thailand, 
Trinidad, Turkey, United Arab 
Emirates, United Kingdom, Uruguay, 
USA, USSR, Venezuela, Yugoslavia. 


FILMS IN COMPETITION 


The 23 feature-length films 

competing in the Flight of the Winged 
Ibex were in order of screening: Daily processing of VNF 7240 at 250 ASA 
“Pallieter” (Belgium), “The Legends of 
the Army Intelligence School (Japan), sharpness, color & silversound 

The Ritz” (UK), Second Wind ECO - EF Excellent low contrast print rendering 
(Canada), “Emergency Exit” (Austria), 7389 with silversound for TV or projection. 
“Welcome to L.A.” (USA),. “Doomed 
Souls” (Bulgaria), “Irene, Irene” (Italy), 46mm EKTACHROME ECO 7252 16mm ULTRASONIC CLEANING 
“God Wills it So” (Belgium), “The Chess 16mm ME-4 PROCESSING, VNF-7240 16mm CREATIVE EDITING (Kem Table) 
of Wind” (Iran), “The Duchess and the 46mm COLOR WORKPRINTING 46mm CONFORMING A&B ROLLS 


ECO - 7390 The ultimate film reproduction in 


Dirtwater Fox” (USA), “Nine Months” 46mm RELEASE PRINTING 3400K - 5400K 16mm CREATIVE SOUND PRODUCTION (interlock) 
(Hungary), “Max Havelaar”’ (Holland- 
Indonesia), “Ode to Billy Joe” (USA), “A 
Game of Solitaire” (France), “Passion 
According to Berenice’ (Mexico), ae Oe eee 


“Return of the Prodigal Son” (Algeria), 
“The Slave of Love” (USSR), “Oh CHANNEL 8 COLOR LABS 
Serafina’ (Italy), “The Betrothal” 905 JACKSON STREET/P.O. BOX 1410 


(Spain), “The Front” (USA), “The Divine TAMPA, FLORIDA 33601/813/229-7781 
One” (Iran), “Agnes is Going to Die” 


(Italy) FOR A FREE BROCHURE AND PRICE LIST, WRITE TO ABOVE ADDRESS 
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16mm OPTICAL SOUND TRANSFER 16mm POSTFOGGING OF EF 


16mm SILVERSOUNDTRACK APPLICATION 16mm TITLES & ART WORK 


YOUR 
Service Work 


SERVICE IN OUR SHOP 


ANGENIEUX LENSES. Zoom and fixed focal length. 
ANGENIEUX ELECTRONIC CAMERA LENSES. 
ARRIFLEX CAMERAS - BOLEX CAMERAS 
AURICON CAMERAS. All types of conversions. 
BELL & HOWELL FILMOS. Slotting and 
repairs. (2-day service, reasonable prices) 


CANON SCOOPIC CAMERAS. Authorized 
motion Plewure — factory repair (both in and out of 
Vy baa <5 warranty); sound and silent. 


“ CP-16 CAMERAS. 
We also feature: =—&\ YODER CRYSTAL 16 CAMERAS. 


AMPLIFIERS OF ALL KINDS. 


POWER PACKS OF ALL KINDS. 
* SALES OF ALL MAJOR LINES OF MOTION REBUILD MAGNETIC HEADS 
PICTURE EQUIPMENT. ‘ OF ALL KINDS. 


* Competitive Prices. 


* Super Speed Service for NEWS Operations. 


* Complete Rental Department for 16mm Cameras; 
Nagras; Lights; Lenses and Necessary Accessories. 


nade Yortes 1%, P.O. BOX 20296 


PROFESSIONAI separa RO INC e 2911 LADYBIRD LANE 
DALLAS, TEXAS 75220 
(Area Code 214) 357-3045 or 357-2725 


Nieet the FAX FAMILY 


‘JR. THRIFTFAX 
CAMERA STAND 


FAX-RICHARDSON 
CAMERA STAND 


ANIMATOR’S DISCS, 


COMPOUNDS THRIFTFAX 


EF CAMERA STAND 

For all ANIMATION/TITLING/FILMSTRIP production and 
preparation equipment, for animation supplies of all sorts, get the 
facts, first, from FAX Company. A two-part descriptive price list 
covering ““The Mechanics of Animation” and “The Art of Anima- 
tion” is yours free, on request. Tell us of special needs. 


FA X COMPAN Y 
374 S.Fair Oaks Ave., Pasadena, Calif. 91105 — 213/681-3084 


The 28 short films in competition 
were “Shadow of a Doubt” (The 
Netherlands), “Leisure” (Australia), 
“Agulana” (Belgium), “The Singer and 
the Dancer” (Australia), ‘Report 
Finished” (The Netherlands), “Number 
One” (USA), “One Day of Raiku 
Maksim” (Yugoslavia), “Kick Me” 
(USA), “For a More Human World” 
(Belgium), “Leonina” (France), “The 
End of the Game” (UK), “Time” (Iran), 
“Shattered” (The Netherlands), “Stone 
Exercise” (Czechoslovakia), ‘Gas’ 
(Australia), “A Train for Christmas” 
(New Zealand), “The Island of Crabs” 
(Czechoslovakia), “High Fidelity” (UK), 
“Dance Macabre” (Germany F.R.), “Of 
Motion, Sand and Blood” (France), 
“Hugo and Bobo” (Czechoslovakia), 
“Fire” (Poland), “The Waiting Room” 
(UK), “Overture 2012” (Yugoslavia), 
“Donna Clara’ (UK), “Tre” 
(Yugoslavia), “Prague of a Jugendstil” 
(Czechoslovakia), “The Circle” (Iran). 

This section also featured 5 Hors- 
Concours presentations as_ follows: 
“The Son of Iran Has No News of His 
Mother” (Fereidun Rahnama, Iran), 
“The Desert of the Tartars” (Valerio 
Zurlini, France), ‘‘Barry Lyndon” 
(Stanley Kubrick, UK), “Murder by 
Death” (Robert Moore, UK), and 
“Magic Lantern” (Bahram Reypur, 
Iran). 


FESTIVAL OF FESTIVALS 


A documentation of honours that 
have been bestowed on some of the 
most outstanding samples of film 
makers’ creative efforts in the past year 
with the following 28 films: “Dersu 
Uzala” (USSR), “L’Argent de Poche” 
(France), “Summer Guests” (Germany 
F.R.), “Lina Braake” (Germany F.R.), 
“The Female is the Deadliest of the 
Species” (Italy), “Taxi Driver” (USA), 
“The Omen” (UK), “The Judge and the 
Killer’ (France), “Identification” 
(Hungary), “Next Stop Greenwich 
Village” (USA), “One Flew Over the 
Cuckoo’s Nest” (USA), “Poachers” 
(Spain), “Harry and Walter Go to New 
York” (USA), “Stone Garden” (Iran), 
“Lost Life’ (Germany F.R.), “The 
Inheritance” (Italy), “L’Affiche Rouge” 
(France), “The Legend of Ubirajara” 
(Brazil), “Picnic at Hanging Rock” 
(Australia), “Xala” (Senegal), “Nights 
and Days” (Poland), “Triumphant 
March” (Italy), “The Bus” (Switzerland), 
“Dear Michael” (Italy), “Aces High” 
(UK), “The Long Vacation of 36” 
(Spain), “Seven Beauties” (Italy), “All 
the President’s Men” (USA). 


CINEMA HAS EYES AND EARS 


Pointing out the significance and 
value of documentary or semi- 
documentary films, this section 
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Here’s a really all-purpose microphone— 

just about as small as possible, 8mm by 

18mm by 5mm (5/16 by 11/16 by 3/16 

in.), but big in performance and versatil- 

ity. Slick and smooth for minimum cloth- 

ing noise. Wide frequency range without 

peakiness for use with music as well as 
speech. Specially developed cabling and 
connectors. Immediate delivery, too! 
Model 14: 4 ft 6 in. cable, locking micro 
connector, $110.; 

Model B-30: 12 ft 

cable, locking micro 

_ plug, and matching 

balance transformer 

for balanced/ 

unbalanced 

~ convertibility, $140. 


1825 NE 149 Street Miami, Florida USA 33181 
305/945-1111 
Telex 51-9348 

TWX 810/845-4242 
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Specialists 
for the optical house 
and animation studio 


—nationwide field repair service 


—new and used optical printers 
and animation stands 


—“‘liquitech” wet gate 
—computer systems 
—stepping motor drives 
—ultrasonic cleaners 
—additive lamps 
—registration devices 
Full sales and service 
available in Europe 


695 Main Street 
New Rochelle, N.Y. 10801 
(914) 235-2720 


Hans Jaggi 
Pat Mathison 
Ed Willette 


Photographic Equipment Service, Inc. 
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comprised of 14 feature and 3 short : 


films as follows: “The Strongest Karate” 
(Japan), “The Secret Dossier of the 
Mafia” (Italy), “Youthquake” (USA), 
“Kenji Misoguchi: The Life of a Film 
Director” (Japan), ‘‘Photography” 
(Hungary), “The Fabulous Fifties’ 
(Italy), “Claws and Teeth” (France), 
“Well-Spring of My World” (Denmark), 
“Voyage to the Edge of the World” 
(USA), “White Rock” (UK), “The Animal 
Festival” (France), “Savage World” 
(Italy), “Holiday in Britain” (Hungary), 
“Mysteries of the Gods” (Germany 
F.R.), “The Building of the Trans- 
Iranian Railway” (Belgium), “A Festival 
in Paris” (France), “The Incredible 
Machine” (USA). 


ORIENTAL HORIZON 


This section comprised of 14 
feature-length and 6 short films from 
countries that lie to the east of Iran, 
paying homage to the variety and 
achievement of the film industries in 
these countries. They were: “The White 
Steamer” (USSR), ‘‘The Devil’s 
Playground” (Australia), ‘Hiroshima 
28” (Hong Kong), “The Middle Man” 
(India), “Caddie” (Australia), “Home 
from the Sea’ (Japan), “National 
Games in China” (Hong Kong), “Blue 
Campus’”’ (Indonesia), ‘‘First 
Experience” (Korea), “Restless Youth” 
(Malaysia), “From Victory to Victory” 
(People’s Republic of China), “Maynila” 
(Philippines), “Hulawali” (Sri Lanka), 
“Games 74” (New Zealand), “Fishing 
Song of the South” (People’s Republic 
of China), “Malaysia” (Malaysia), 
“Three Women” (New Zealand), 
“Taekwondo” (Republic of Korea), 
“Harvest from Ponds” (Malaysia), “A 
Sense of Involvement” (New Zealand). 


RETROSPECTIVES 


This year there were six separate 
retrospective sections, “America: A 
Self-Portrait, Salute to the US 
Bicentennial”, “Federico Fellini: The 
World of a Magician’, ‘Douglas 
Fairbanks Sr.: Dream-Factory Idol”, 
“Sentimental Faces: Harry Langdon”, 
“Sentimental Faces: Buster Keaton” 
and “Our Magic Lantern, Fifty Years of 
Film Making in Iran”. 

“America: A Self-Portrait’ com- 
prised of the following 14 films: “The 
New Land”, “How the West Was Won”, 
“Cheyenne Autumn”, “From Here to 
Eternity”, “Bonnie and Clyde”, “On the 
Waterfront’, “The Last Picture Show”, 
“They Shoot Horses, Don’t They”, “The 
Arrangement”, “Anatomy of a Murder”, 
“Advise and Consent’, “The Sweet 
Smell of Success”, “Singin’ in the 
Rain’, “2001, A Space Odyssey”. 

Paying tribute to one of 
greatest artistic figures, 


Italy’s 
16 films of 
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Graduate 
Filmmaking 


New York 
Unversity. 


We offer a production-oriented 
film program... located at 
the national center of creative 
activity ... and guided by 
working professionals. 


At NYU, our students work 
together as a small, highly select 
group of dedicated filmmakers. 


Training with a faculty 
composed entirely of working 
professionals, they gain solid 
experience in all aspects of 
16mm and 35mm production. 


And they draw upon the 
incomparable facilities and 
expertise available in New 
York City. 


Our two- to three-year 
program leads to a Master of 
Fine Arts degree. 


Advanced placement is 
open to qualified students. 


For complete information, 
write or telephone 
(212) 598-2407 


SCHOOL OF THE ARTS 
New York University 

School of the Arts 

David J. Oppenheim, Dean 

111 Second Avenue 

New York, N.Y. 10003 


Please send information and appli- 
cations in regard to your graduate 
program in film and television pro- 
duction. 


Mr. 

Ms. 
Address 
City 


State: - .. = Zip 


New York University is an affirmative action/ 
equal opportunity institution. 


INTERNAL DICHROIC 
HARD COATED 
NO FLAKE OR BURNOFF 
FADING REDUCED 
HEAT SYNC’D & VENTED 


FROSTED INNER CAPSULE 
COOLER OVER LIFE 
MINIMAL LENS CRACKING 
TWO PIECE CONSTRUCTION 
PERFECT RETROFIT 


Nationwide service for over 25 years. 
Same-day shipment anywhere in US. 
Rush delivery in Manhattan. 


(212) JUdson 6-1620 


BARBIZON 
ELECTRIC 


426 W. 55, NYC 10019 


Federico Fellini were presented as 
follows: “Luci Del Varieta”, “Le Sceicco 
Bianco”, “I Vitelloni’, “La Strada’, “Il 
Bidone”, “Le Notti di Cabiria’, “La 
Dolce Vita’, “Otto e Mezzo”, “Giulietta 
Degli Spiriti’, “Tales of Mystery” (com- 
prising ‘Tobbi Dammit’), “Satyricon”, 
“Le Tentazioni del Dottor Antonio”, “I 
Clowns”, “Roma”, “Amarcord”, “About 
Fellini's Casanova”. 

To ‘highlight the genius of actors 
whose outstanding personalities and 
innovative techniques provided a 
foundational influence on subsequent 
generations of film makers, 16 feature- 
length and 6 short films of Douglas 
Fairbanks Sr., 5 feature and 4 short 
films of Harry Langdon, and 11 feature 
and 23 short films of Buster Keaton 
were presented. 

Fairbanks films were: “His Majesty, 
the American”, “When the Clouds Roll 
By”, “The Mark of Zorro”, “The Nut’, 
“The Three Musketeers’, “Robin 
Hood”, “The Thief of Baghdad”, “Don 
Q., Son of Zorro”, “The Black Pirate”, 
“The Gaucho”, “The Iron Mask”, “The 
Taming of the Shrew’, “Around the 
World in 80 Minutes”, “Reaching for the 
Moon”, “Mr. Robinson Crusoe”, “The 
Habit of Happiness”, “The Lamb”, “The 
Mystery of the Leaping Fish”, “In Again, 
Out Again”, “Wild and Woolly’, “The 
Molly-Coddle’”. 

Langdon films were: “The Strong 
Man”, “Tramp, Tramp, Tramp”, “Long 
Pants’, “Three’s a Crowd”, “The 
Chaser”, “Saturday Afternoon”, “Sol- 
dier Man’, “Lucky Star’, “Fiddle 
Sticks”. 

Keaton films were: “The Saphead”, 
“The Three Ages”, “Our Hospitality”, 
“Sherlock Jr.”, “The Navigator’, “Go 
West’’, “Seven Chances’, ‘‘The 
General”, “Battling Butler’, “College”, 
“Steamboat Bill Jr.”, “The Butcher 
Boy’, “Convict 13”, “The Bell Boy”, 
“The High Sign”, “Coney Island”, “The 
Scarecrow”, “One Week”, “Cops”, “The 
Boat’, “The Balloonatic”, “The Goat”, 
“The Blacksmith’, ‘The Haunted 
House”, “The Paleface”, “Good Night 
Nurse”, “Backstage”, “My Wife’s Re- 
lations’, “Neighbours”, “The Play- 
house”, “Day Dreams”, “The Frozen 
North’, “Out West’, “The Electric 
House”. 

“Our Magic Lantern”, which pro- 
vided a panorama of cinematic creation 
in lran during a fifty-year period, 
presented 83 feature and short films. 

The festival also had three special 
screenings: “Chronicles of the Years of 
Embers” (presented by Algeria), “The 
Challenge: A Tribute to Modern Art” 
(USA), and “The Marriage of Figaro” 
(presented by the festival on the 
anniversary of the death of Wolfgang 
Amadeus Mozart). a 


SMITH-VICTOR 
Model K50 
QUARTZ STUDIO KIT 


VID 


The new K50 Kit features two new 
quartz lights, Model 760 600 watt 
fill light and Model 770 600 watt 
broad light. Kit contains 1 760 fill 
light and 2 770 broad lights, 3 771 
barn doors, 3 SA28 8’ stands, 2 
712 scrims, 3 DYH lamps and 650 
carrying case. 

Available through Professional Photo 
Suppliers and CC Video Dealers. 
Model K50 $375.00 (1,800 watts) 


Write for information on other Kits 


AT YOUR PROFESSIONAL DEALER 


SMITH-VICTOR CORP. 
Griffith, Indiana 46319 


Kodak Cine Special II w/3 lenses, 2-100' Mags. 

Case, Book, Masks Mint $ 329 
Beaulieu 4008 ZM Il w/6x66 ... .\\LikeNew$ 689 
Beaulieu 168 — Turret Boo Used $ 769 
Beaulieu 5008-S w/6-80 Aug. w/1 year 

warranty Demo $1389 
Bolex EBM w/charger Battery, Grip, 16-100 Vario- 

Switar POE New $1889 
Arri 16S w/2 400’ Mags, Motor, Torque Motor, 

Battery, 3 Prime Lenses, Zoom Lens . Used $3600 
Eclair ACL 2 200’ Mags. 2 Batteries, Charger, 

Alum Case Used $4600 
Bauer Royal CBE with 1 year warranty . Demo $ 329 
Bauer 103XL Sound Camera 
Bauer 105XL Sound Camera 
Bauer C5SOXL 
Bauer 108 Sound Camera 
Bauer P6 Optical-Mag Auto Projector .. Used $1189 
Elmo 16 Sound Projector 250 HS New $ 600 
Elmo ST 1200D Super 8 Projector ... New$ 389 
Elmo ST 800 Super 8 Projector New $ 249 
Smith Victor Quartz Light Set Used $ 159 
Sylvania SG77 Sun Gun w/Dichroic Like New $ 139 
Ciro Super 8 Splicer New$ 11 
Minolta Auto Spot I! Digital Meter .... New$ 495 
Minolta Auto Spot Il 
Autometer Il 
Bolex 551 XL Macrozoom 
Bolex 581 Macrozoom 
Bolex 5120 Macrozoom 

Bolex Deluxe Car. Case 
Samy’s Camera 
8451 Beverly Blvd. 


Los Angeles, CA 90048 
Telephone: (213) 653-1090 
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IN 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Gaver 


SALES 
SERVICE * RENTALS 


ARRIFLEX * COLORTRAN 
CINEMA PRODUCTS 
CINEMA BEAULIEU 
ECLAIR * O’CONNOR 

MILLER TRIPODS 

LOWEL * NAGRA * BOLEX 

MAGNASYNC/MOVIOLA 


GRIP TRUCK 
MOS STAGE 
CUSTOM CABLE SYSTEM 


Write for Details 


Sager 


181 SECOND STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 94105 
(415) 495-3852 


A message 
from 
Frank Hood 


Once upon 
atime.... 


Tinseltown had the best film developing 
_ equipment—built to service the movie 
studios. Then large processing labs 
grew, and independent manufacturers 
such as Bell & Howell refined and ad- 
vanced new processing equipment. 


IN 1977....the service story has 
changed. The large labs, geared to high 
volume, often limit personal attention. 
But now, across the nation, some of the 
small film labs have installed the /atest 
and best processors, color additive 
printers, sound mixers, ultra-sonic 
cleaners, optical recorders—the com- 
plete range of up-to-date, sophisticated 
equipment. 


Now....service at the small quality- 
conscious lab retains that personal at- 
tention, attention to excellence and 
prompt delivery. Teknifilm is one of such 
well equipped, quality-conscious small 
labs. If you want to be able to talk to the 
people who will be handling your film, 
why not try Teknifilm. Call me, Frank 
Hood, or ArlanEvensen. 503/224-3835 


; : Pieh rood 
Teknifilmz 


1923 N.W. Kearney, Portland, Ore. 97209 


PHOTOGRAPHING “ROCKY” 
Continued from Page 205 


course of a scene we could easily 
change focal lengths. For example, if 
Camera A were covering the main pat- 
tern of the action, Camera B could zap 
in for a closeup, much as a docu- 
mentary unit might shoot. 

The two actors who did the fighting 
put in a lot of time rehearsing every 
Saturday and Sunday morning at agym 
in Santa Monica. John Avildsen had a 
little video camera and we went there 
one morning and photographed some 
of the action from angles that we might 
consider using. We could play the tape 
back right then and there and get some 
ideas as to what would work effec- 
tively. That was an interesting approach 
and it paid off somewhat. John also 
used his Super-8 camera as a note- 
book and shot a lot of stuff with it 
during rehearsals to get ideas about 
how later to photograph the fight. 

In “ROCKY” we kept the camera 
moving quite a bit, mostly through the 
use of the miniature Stindt dolly, which 
can move in very close quarters. 
However, John is a very naturalistic 
type of director who tries not to get in- 
volved with a lot of fussy effects that 
would stand out like a sore thumb. He 
works a lot with combinations of pans 
and zooms to try to use the zoom lens 
without making the audience aware 
that the lens is zooming, which, of 
course, is everybody’s objective. In 
“SAVE THE TIGER” we had some very 
lengthy camera moves, where we 
would dolly in and around the factory 
and do some very long takes in one 
shot, but “ROCKY” was a little more 
conventional, in that sense. We would 
stop and go and the scenes often did 
not dictate lengthy moves. We would 
simply move the camera whenever it 
seemed appropriate, while attempting 
to keep the dolly moves as un- 
obtrusive as possible. 

Of course, when it comes to camera 
movement, the film will be remem- 
bered mainly for the STEADICAM 
shots, which were quite spectacular. 
Garrett Brown, who invented the 
device, is a very tall, kind of lanky, 
gazelle-like guy who was able to 
achieve some extraordinary effects. I’m 
sure there are other operators who can 
use the equipment effectively, but in 
this film Garrett runs up and down the 
steps of the library with Rocky and 
does a 360-degree move and it’s really 
incredible watching him use his equip- 
ment. | was most impressed, and I’m 
very grateful that Garrett made the 
picture look as good as he did with the 
contributions that he made. They were 
very important ones. a 
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all under one 
umbrella 
MOTION PICTURE 


EQUIPMENT 
SPECIALISTS 


the BRENNER CINE-SOUND organization 
covers every aspect of Cinematography equip- 
ment. Under our umbrella we have a unique 
team of personnel and services, backed by 
many years of expertise related to Sales, 
Service, Rentals and Repairs. 
@ Whether your requirements are: Cameras, 
Lenses, Motors, Magazines, Tripods, Power 
Supplies, Lighting, Editors, Meters, Projectors, 
Tape Recorders or Screens BRENNER CINE- 
SOUND has it in stock with product names 
such as: 
Angenieux Eclair 
Arriflex Electro-Voice 
Arrivox Guillotine Oxberry 
Beaulieu Magnasynch Permacel 
Beyer Maier-Hancock Revox 
Bolex Miller Sennheiser 
Canon Minerva Shure 
Cinema Products Moviola Spectra 
Colortran Nagra Sonorex 
Zeiss 


For more information on Motion Picture Equip- 
ment, Sales, Service & Rentals, call or write 


5215 Wisconsin Ave., N.W., Washington, D.C. 
20015 (202) 244-3800 


BRENNER 
CINE@®SOUND 


Div. of Ritz Camera Centers 
ee 
r . = : c 
n Please mail me additional information: 


: [] Service [| Sales’ [] Rentals 
a 


Neumann 
O'Connor 


+ Name 

| 

: Address 
a 

' City 


S Staten oe 
| | 


Pm 
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OO 


Q000* 


OOOOOOOOO0000000000 
MAIN COURSE 
FILM TITLES FOR 
16mm OR SUPER-8 
BLACK & WHITE OR COLOR 


TYPE ¢ 
AS LOW AS ee ae 
FILM | DQS PERSCREEN 
AS LOW AS SECOND 
SIDE ORDERS 
SPECIAL EFFECTS 


MANY TYPE STYLES TO CHOOSE 
T.V. OR FILM FORMATS 


White burn-outs supplied on 3x5 Kodalith accord- 
ing to your copy, ready for you to shoot, or we will 
shoot them for you. Color insert titles also prepared. 


If you would care to see our additional list of other 
main courses and side orders, as well as recieve our 
“7-) full carry-out menu with complete pricing, just fill out 
the attached information and mail this ad to: 


ALL MEDIA PRODUCTIONS 
2631 NORTH CHARLES STREET 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 21218 


YOU CAN ALSO 
CHARGE YOUR 
ORDER ON 


éGlt’s the Super-8 
buyer’s bible! 99 


Glory, be! Here, at last, is the first 
magazine written just for you. SUPER-8 
FILMAKER. Everything about getting 
the most from your camera, film, equip- 
ment. Reports on new cameras, tripods, 
lenses, sound systems and much, 
much more. So, start reading every 
issue of the bible. Start with a free test- 
read. Subscribe. Read the current issue 
we send you. Write “‘cancel’’ across 
the bill if you don’t shout ‘‘halelujah” 
after reading just one issue. It’s that 
simple. So, send in the coupons, 
brothers and sisters. 


eane, é 
¢ 4 

<n Ge 

Bill me $9 for 1 year. 

Name 

Address 

City. 

Sate — 715 


Mail to: Super-8 Filmaker 
P.O. Box 10052 
Palo Alto, Ca. 94303 . 3011 


SUPER@FILIVIAKER 


jererererejerefelelelelejejererereleseseleleseleleseeselelelelelele! 


WORD WITH ADMINISTRATOR 
Continued from Page 202 


Tehran is. While it is by no means a 
small city — the population is 
approaching a million and the traffic is 
starting to get as bad as in Tehran — all 
of the Festival facilities will be within 
walking distance. This means that even 
if the traffic is bad — even if there is a 
bumper-to-bumper situation — you still 
won’t need to take a car. You'll just walk 
— and it’s a pleasure to walk in Isfahan; 
whereas, it is not a pleasure to walk in 
Tehran. 


QUESTION: Can you tell me a bit 
about what facilities will be provided in 
Isfahan for the screenings and Fes- 
tival guests? 


DARYOUSH: The same as in Tehran, 
except that the whole thing will be more 
pleasant and will work better trans- 
portation-wise. We will have the same 
number of movie theaters — which is 
six — and there are plenty of hotels in 
Isfahan. Of course, we can foresee one 
problem, which is more of an ego thing, 
and that has to do with the fact that 
there is one hotel in Isfahan which is 
very unusual, not like other hotels 
around the world. Of course, everyone 
will want to stay there, but this hotel has 
only 220 rooms, which means that the 
rest of the people, including my col- 
leagues and myself, will go to other 
hotels. The others are as adequate as 
the Intercontinental or Hilton in Tehran, 
so it won’t be a question of com- 
fortable accommodation facilities; it will 
just be a question of ego. 


QUESTION: Do you intend to make 
any changes in your philosophy of pro- 
gramming for next year? 


DARYOUSH: No, not at all. We have 
been experimenting, but now | think we 
have found the correct formula. 
According to that formula, there are 
three permanent sections. The first is 
the Competition category, which is 
devoted to the selection of new films 
which have not been shown in other 
competitions. The second is the 
Festival of Festivals, which is a pick-up 
of what we consider to be the best of 
what has been happening in other 
festivals. The third is the section 
entitled Cinema Has Eyes and Ears, 
which is for feature-length films of a 
documentary or semi-documentary 
nature. Then, as we have had last year 
and this year, we will have three 
regional programs. This year we have a 
program devoted to America, as a 
salute to your Bicentennial. For this we 
chose 14 themes representing various 
sociological aspects of life in America. 
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FULL IMMERSION 


WET GATE 
PRINTING 


16mm to 16mm 
16mm to 35mm 
Super 16mm to 35mm 


EASTMAN COLOR 
INTER-NEGATIVE 
and POSITIVE 
16mm & 35mm 


PROCESSING 
ECNIL, ECO, EF, CRI 
16mm & 35mm 


e Video Analyzing 


Sound Recording 
and Mixing 


Optical Printing 
Titling 

Super 8mm 
Reduction Printing 


e Filmstrip 


We are a quality-oriented lab... 
Computerized printing... 
Contact our producers’ service 
specialists... 

We do the job right! 


(\ 
i WESTERN (ine 


DENVER 
312 So. Pearl St. - Denver, Colo. 80209 


Cine Craft 
8764 Beverly Blyd. - Hollywood, Calif. 90048 


uglies? 


Unhappy with your titles? 

Fill out coupon below 

and we'll send you a motion picture 
title-safe cut-off grid on 35mm film 
and some layout sheets. Free! 
That'll make ordering your titles 

a little faster and a lot easier. 
Maybe even a little nicer. 


Pee aap 


i] 800 N. Cole Avenue 
TITLE Hollywood, Ca. 90038 


(213) 469-8171 


wed 


“I can't stand looking at our titles anymore. 
Please send your layout sheets and a 
motion picture title-safe cut-off grid 

on 35mm film.” 


Name 


Address 


City 


La 
ie) 
—_ 
i} 
=< 
Ls) 


Zip 


Position 
|e #§ FF FF FF FF Ff Ff Ff Ff Ff | 


Tt ttt lll 


Steenbeck and Kem rentals 


(212) 757-5420 : 
(617) 666-4540 


New York «Boston 


We don’t pretend that this selection is 
all-encompassing, but it was all that the 
Festival format would permit. This is 
something that we may try to do again 
for other areas of the world on special 
occasions, hopefully. This year another 
regional section is the Oriental Hori- 
zons program. By “Oriental” we mean 
everyplace east of Iran (which makes 
Australia Oriental, but not Egypt). On 
the occasion of the Golden Jubilee of 
the Pahlavi Dynasty, we have tried to 
provide an historical panorama of what 
has been done in Iranian films since the 
first time a movie camera recorded 
scenes for public showing in _ Iran, 
which is exactly 50 years ago. That 
program is entitled: “Our Magic Lan- 
tern: 50 Years of Film-making in Iran”. 
Incidentally, the term “Magic Lantern” 
is derived from a poem by Omar Khay- 
yam, the Persian poet, who wrote in the 
Rubaiyat: “This round in which we 
humans are constantly turning reminds 
me of the Magic Lantern, in which the 
lamp, the source of light, is the Sun and 
the focal distance is the Universe. After 
the show we will all be back in the 
boxes (an allegory of Death).” He wrote 
that almost scientific description nine 
centuries ago — three centuries before 
Leonardo daVinci. So, in honor of 
Khayyam, we have named this pro- 
gram “Our Magic Lantern”. Again, we 
have three retrospectives honoring 
great film artists. One is devoted to the 
films of Fellini and, again on the 
occasion of the Bicentennial, two 
American performers of genius, Buster 
Keaton and Douglas Fairbanks. Next 
year we will have the same formula: 
three permanent programs, three 
regional programs and three retro- 
spectives in honor of individual artists. 
Already | am thinking of doing a series 
of American musicals next year as a 
regional program. That would be 
devoted to one of the most fantastic 
branches of the American film art. 
Another regional program will be 
devoted to films of the Third. World, 
which is part of our mission. The third 
regional program has not been decided 
on as yet. But we will stick to that for- 
mat — the nine programs, as | have ex- 
plained. 


QUESTION: Do you have any further 
comment on this year’s Festival? 


DARYOUSH: Only that | wish to thank 
the American film companies. They 
gave the Festival a tremendous boost 
this year, all those companies that do 
cooperate with us — with the exception 
of Paramount and Universal, which 
don’t. They all gave me a free hand and 
I’m grateful to them and | want to thank 
them. oy 
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FOBA 


TRIPOD 


Selected for use in filming 
the 21st Olympiad at Montreal 


The Foba tripod is an all-metal 
professional motion picture tripod 
with a Pro Jr. flat-top plate which 
accepts Pro Jr., O’Conner C and 
50, Miller F and Pro heads. Made 
in Switzerland by precision crafts- 
men, the Foba features unique 
tubular adjustable legs which al- 
low the tripod to be used in stan- 
dard or baby positions. Foba 
comes complete with triangle- 
type leg locks and elevating riser 
plate. Maximum height is 62”; 
with riser, 73’. Minimum height, 
18%". Weight, 16 Ibs. 


FEATURES: 


e Adjustable riser plate. e@ Pat- 
ented individual adjustable legs. 
® Triangle-type leg locks. @ Indi- 
vidual or simultaneous adjusting 
of legs. @ Modularly constructed 
for easy repair or parts replace- 
ment. @ Weatherproof. @ Combi- 
nation rubber and spiked tipped 
legs. @ Flexible leg adjustment for 
shooting of uneven terrain. 


Price: $350.00 


Available Exclusively From: 


alan gordon enterprises inc. 


1430 N. Cahuenga Blvd. Hollywood, Calif. 90028 


(213) 466-3561 / (213) 985-5500 
TWX: 910-321-4526 * Cable: GORDENT 


CiRO 


self-perforating 
frame-line tape 


SPLICERS 
AND TAPE 


Free Brochure? 
6820 Romaine St., Hollywood 
Calif. 90038. (213) 466-3591 


CiRO 


EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 


CRAMER Gontiauous 
feutomatic FILM PROCESSOR 


THEY SPEAK FOR THEMSELVES — 


“Il would like to thank you for making a fine piece of 
machinery. Our MARK VII has been working great! We 
run an average of 200 feet of color film a day .. . and 
every inch of it has been perfect . . . and the price, about 
1.53¢ per foot ... it is nice to know that the "Cramer" 
has paid for itself in the first year of operation in the 
money it saved in chemicals alone.” 


Rick Dunn, KTVQ-2, Billings, Montana 


 _ pe 
H.G. CRAMER CO. 


ROUTE 3, BOX 24A 
SARASOTA, FLORIDA 33580 
TELEPHONE: 813/355-4470 


| “MODEL RAILROADING” 


Continued from Page 200 


scenes in the Musical. In addition to 
owning one of the world’s largest col- 
lections of rare old toy trains, Ward has 
restored three full-size steam engines, 
one of them over a hundred years old. 
He runs them over a short span of track 
in his large back yard. A full-size round- 
house, a_ turn-of-the-century station 
house built for a Disney picture, a half- 
dozen large railroad cars, a water 
tower, windmill and two hand-cars 
complete his “Grizzly Flats Railroad”. 

Delighted with the idea, Ward agreed 
to appear in the opening scenes as the 
Old Railroader. He plays the film’s host, 
a retiree who relives the old days 
through his hobby of model rail- 
roading. 

For the musical sequence, Kimball 
consented to steam up one of his en- 
gines and let us film the girls dancing 
alongside as it puffed down the track. 

Although filming an actual wood- 
burning locomotive seems romantic, it 
felt more like one of those boy scout 
cook-outs where the inescapable camp- 
fire smoke always seems to be blowing 
in your face. 

The earth trembled as the engine 
moved and the noise was so deafening 
that the girls could not hear the music 
until sound man, Glenn Barker, impro- 
vised a more powerful playback 
system. Luckily, the video parallel set- 
up was patched directly to the Nagra, 
giving us a clear sound track when we 
played back each take. 

Much of the musical Sequence was 
shot at Traveltown, the outdoor train 
museum in Griffith Park. With the girls 
dancing around and on top of the huge 
locomotives, we were afraid someone 
might fall or turn an ankle. Ironically, 
the only injuries were from the girls 
accidentally kicking each other during 
the high kicks. 

Most of the Musical was shot inside 
Frank’s Hobby Shop, in Orange, Cali- 
fornia. Open seven days a week, we 
had it from 9 in the evening till seven 
the next morning for two red-eyed 
nights in a row. Each evening the heavy 
display cases had to be moved out of 
the way to create open floor space and 
then moved back in time for the shop to 
open. There always seemed to be one 
or two wherever Larry wanted to put the 
camera, so we were playing “musical 
display cases” all night. 


GRAPHICS AND ANIMATION 


As the final scenes were shot we 
turned our attention to the graphics 
and animation. By this time the budget 
was exhausted, so as usual, our ap- 
proach had to be long on imagination. 


The book that takes the 
mystery out of movie making 


LOW 
BUDGET 
FEATURES 


A “‘HOW-TO”’ HANDBOOK FOR 
INDEPENDENT PRODUCERS 
Packed with up-to-the-minute information on: 

¢ Film Financing ¢ Organization * Script 
Breakdown » Production Boards + Shooting 
Schedules + Cost Estimating + Union Contracts 
* Talent Contracts +» Equipment 

¢ Crew Requirements 

and hundreds of other topics PLUS — 


Source Directory 
Craft Dictionary 


and 


27 Page Sample Budget 


(Completely Worked Out) 


$20.00 (rtus tax in catit.) 


SEND CHECK WITH ORDER TO 


WILLIAM 0. BROWN 


P.O. BOX 2641A - HOLLYWOOD, CA 90028 


Your timing 
couldn’t be 
better. 


electronic digital 
stopwatch 


Ideal for screening room use. Brilliant LED readout 
can be seen instantly in the dark and eliminates 
common stopwatch guesswork. Solid-state ac- 
curacy reads to 1/10th of a second. Absolutely 
noiseless. Palm size. No mov- 

ing parts. Unbreakable 

case. 1 year warrantee. 

Supplied complete with 

3 pen light batteries, 

neck strap and 

instructions. 


Postpaid. 


Leather Carrying 
Case $3.95 


Send check with order and receive FREE Reddy-Eddy. Con- 
verts seconds to film footage and frames. Value $5.00 


Dealer Inquiries Invited 


F& Ba tee) 


SALES — SOS DIVISION 
315 West 43 St., New York, N.Y. 10036 / (212) 586-1420 
7051 Santa Monica Blvd., Hollywood, Calif. 90038 
(213) 466-9361 
Phone Toll Free (800) 223-5829. In New York State Phone 
Collect (212) 586-1420 
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VIDEO NEWS FILM 


VNF processing 
7239-7240 
normal & force 
developing to 
ASA 1000 
FLASHING 


SEND FOR NEW PRICE LIST 


ag | (213) 462-6814 


NEWSFILM LABORATORY, INC. 


516 No. Larchmont Blvd. 
Los Angeles, California 90004 


FILMING FACILITIES 


ASIAN FILMS 


72, JANPATH, N .DELHI-1 


Cable : Moviphoto, 
New Delhi (India); 
Telephone: 44040 


SOUND BARNEYS 


for most 
16mm and 35mm cameras 


alan gordon enterprises inc. 


1430 N. CAHUENGA BLVD. 
HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 90028 
Telephone: (213) 466-3561 


Contact G Grattan for 
top equipped crews. Single 
and double system. 


CANADA? 


4606 St. Catherine Street, West 


GRATTAN Montreal H3Z 1S3, P. Q. Canada 
PRODUCTIONS (514) 932-1463 


Saf LEARNING KITS, ' 
7 « SUPPLIES, EQUIP, 


mM _ ' New No, 106 Catalog #/22 
= heath productions, inc. 
a ee 1627 Scott Avenue, W. Bee, N.Y. 11795 


REVERSAL 


SPECIALISTS 


16mm — Super 8 

Color — B&W 

Same Day Service 

ECO — EF — EFB — MS 

VNF 

7239 — 7240 

Flashing — Forced processing 
Dailies — A&B’s 

Custom Service 


YALE LAB. 


1509 N. GORDON ST. 
HOLLYWOOD, CA 90028 
(213) 464-6181 


(=) 
= 


AL 


C: 


For example, throughout the film 
several “chapter titles” were originally 
to have been matted over color ren- 
derings. Matting isn’t cheap and the 
money wasn’t there. Instead, we 
achieved the luminescent matte 
appearance without even using an 
animation stand. 

Rick created the renderings and 
hand-lettered the titles across them, 
painting a black drop shadow along the 
bottom and left side edges of each 
letter. Now the face of each letter was 
carefully cut out, leaving the black- 
painted drop-shadow in place. This title 
would be front-lit with white light and 
rear-lit with colored light, successfully 
achieving the look of a matted title. 

The back of each rendering had to 
be covered with opaque black tape to 
prevent light from going through any- 
where but the cut-out letters. The 
graphic was mounted on a sheet of 
frosted drafting vellum and the cut-out 
islands, such as the hole in an “O” were 
glued in place against the vellum. 

Remember the old joke about 
shooting the artistic scene through the 
bathroom window? Well, these 
graphics were shot on Rick’s kitchen 
window. Removed from its track and 
placed on a ten-dollar easel it became 

. ta da ... the Harper-Rogers Ani- 
mation Stand. It wasn’t exactly an Ox- 
berry but the price was right. 

The titles were lit with three 1000- 
watt Mole Richardson spots, two from 
the front and one from the back. The 
rear light was given a colored gel and 
spotted a stop or two brighter than the 
front illumination. The ratio of front to 
back light varied with the color of the 
gel — more for blue, less for warmer 
colors. 

The result was a near-perfect imi- 
tation - of matted titles, luminescent 
letters with a neat black drop-shadow, 
at a fraction of the cost of laboratory- 
matted titles. 

‘Each of the animated scenes posed 
a different challenge. 

In the Musical sequence we wanted 
superimposed musical notes bounc- 
ing across the scene in time to the 
music. Matting was too expensive, yet to 
superimpose them we would run the 
risk of fogging, if animation back- 
ground wasn’t completely black. There- 
fore the super had to be in high 
contrast, clean and in sync, yet the 
budget would only cover film and 
processing. 

It was shot using Kodachrome Type- 
B because of its deep contrast. | rigged 
a camera over a desk, using an old 
broken tripod and some wire while Rick 
cut dozens of musical notes out of 
white paper. To maximize the contrast, 
we placed the notes on a sheet of glass 
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INVENTORY CLEARANCE 


16mm & 35mm CAMERAS, 
FILM and LAB EQUIPMENT 


16mm PROJECTOR ai Fesw"™’ 29950 
reTtov motor (864 FPS) and cages”... 49500 
"SGomm lens, optie/mag sound, Like New L490 o0 
MA II mag amp w/battery 


16mm MITCHELL, matte box, finder, 


ripe s, 25mm lens, tripod head 299500 
695.00 


16mm SOL-LUX Lightweight 110v AURICON 
Movement, 2-400’ Mitchell Mags 59500 


16mm Fastair 24 vde w/lens (100-300 FPS) 245.00 

16mm Milikan DBM 4 (64-400 FPS) Pin nes £795 
200’ load, 50mm lens, 24 vdc motor. . 

16mm Kodak Hi-Speed (to 4000 FPS) .... 1500.00 

16mm B&H Gun Camera, C mount, 24 vic. 99.50 

16mm B&H Gun Camera, 13¥8 £ 3.5 24 vde 34.50 

35mm B&H EYEMO turret with 450° 
6v motor, 400° magazine, 150mm lens. . 

waple chatter, yer umer se eae MEE 

35mm ARRI 480’ mags 

16mm MITCHELL 400’ mags, hard metal . 

16mm B&H 400’ magazines 

16mm MITCHELL tripod head w/Hi-Hat, case 99.50 

35mm BABY ARRI tripod (no head), 7995 
new condition, with case 

B&H 16mm Printer w/sound & pic head.. 8500.00 


RAW STOCK 
35mm ASA 100 Color Neg 
16 x 100’ Ektachrome 64 D.P. w/processing 10.95 
16mm x 50 Ekta. 64 D.P. oncore ..10 for 9.95 
All equip. used, good cond., subject to prior sale. 


FREESTYLE SALES CO. 


5120 Sunset Bivd., Hollywood, CA. 90027 
Phone (213) 660-3460 


Uhler Contact 
16mm Printer 


Model No. CCJ-16 
Price: $2,995.00 f.o.b. Detroit 


Color or black and white prints, single or double system sound 
and picture, from one negative or separate sound and picture to 
positive 16mm film. Registration at aperture with 34-tooth 
sprocket, sound and picture gates on either side, with highly 
polished s.s. pressure plates relieved in the picture area. 
Capacity: 1200-ft. negative, positive and sound track films. 
Filter holder for gelatin filters to print color film. Light 
Control: Dual semi-automatic, one is set a scene in advance of 
the other and the light changes automatically. Motor: Constant 
speed, '% H.P. 115 V 60 Hz (unless otherwise requested). 
Printing Speed: 3600 feet per hour. Size: 18 x34 x 46 inches, 
assembled. Weight: net 80 Ibs, gross 100. 
Deposit 25% with domestic order 
Letter of credit in local Bank on Foreign 


UHLER CINE MACHINE CO. 


15762 Wyoming Ave. 
Detroit, Mich. 48238 
Phone (313) 861-4663 Cable: UHLCIMA 


OPTIFEX 


OPTIFEX OPTIFEX 


Offering a full 
range of quality 
optical effects in 
16mm and Super 8 


Optical Zooms 

Freeze Frames 

Special Effects 

Frame Line Corrections 
Blow-Ups and Reductions 

18 and 24 Frame Conversions 


OPTIFEX 
OPTIFEX 

OPTIFEX 
OPTIFEX 


OPTIFEX 


1308 Cahuenga Boulevard 
Hollywood, California 90028 
telephone 213 + 469-8387 


WANTED 


Ambitious Film Makers 


Amazing new report describes 
how one-man operation 
has grossed $150,000 a year 
producing sponsored films. 
Free letter with complete details. 
D.H. Vowell, P.O. Box 4891 
North Hollywood, Ca. 91607 


FilmLab 


SERVICE, INC. 


FULL SERVICE 16mm. COLOR 
LABORATORY 


e PROCESSING—ECO—EF—ECN II 
e ADDITIVE COLOR PRINTING 

e EKTACHROME SOUND PRINTS 

e ADDITIVE LIQUID GATE PRINTING 
e INTERNEGATIVE—CRI 

e EASTMAN COLOR PRINT 

e EDITING—SOUND SERVICES 

e FILMSTOCK—SUPPLIES 


SEND FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 
ON SERVICES 


(216) 881-4510 
4117 Prospect Ave. 
Cleveland, Ohio 44103 


OPTICAL 
PRINTERS 


LIQUID GATE 


OXBERRY. 


aa ANIMATION 
& FILMSTRIP 
EQUIPMENT 

516 TIMPSON PL., BRONX, N.Y. 10455 


Tel. [212] 585-0730 
Cable OXBERRY, N.Y. 
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supported on either side by a pair of 
boxes. Black cloth was draped through 
the valley in between and the two'side 
lights were lowered so the notes on the 
glass would be illuminated but no 
direct light could reach the black back- 
ground in the valley below. 

Now the cut-out white notes were 
animated by hand according to a 
breakdown sheet. Shooting single 
frames instead of doubles increased 
the work, but we had never been 
pleased with the jerky movement of 
high contrast animation that had been 
double-framed. 

The superimposition worked well. 
The contrast was high enough and 
there was no fogging of the live action 
scene. The effect of the musical notes 
bouncing across the scene is a knock- 
out. 

Another bit of animation depicted an 
expanding layout plan that visibly 
grows from the beginner’s basic oval to 
an intricate web more complicated than 
an L.A. roadmap. Again the budget 
would not support full animation, but 
nearly the same effect was achieved by 
animating it in reverse. 

Rick drew up the full track diagram in 
black ink on white. This was made into 
a four-foot-by-three-foot black and 
white Kodalith negative in which the 
track lines were clear and the back- 
ground was black. This was hung up- 
side down on a living room sliding glass 
door. It was lit from the patio outside 
using a single 1000 watt spot with a 
blue gel. The camera was loaded with 
Kodachrome Type-B, set up inside the 
living room, framed on the full diagram 
and locked down: That night we shot 
one frame at a time while slowly paint- 
ing out the lines, shortening them a few 
millimeters between frames. 

When the resulting film was run tail 
first the action was reversed and the 
white lines radiated out from the center 
like independently growing roots of a 
plant. The effect looks expensive and is 
perhaps the most striking piece of ani- 
mation in the film. 

By turning the footage tail-first we 
would have had an image that was 
upside-down, but since we’d photo- 
graphed the artwork upside-down the 
image came out right on film. 

Before filming this scene we were 
careful to check the frame line posi- 
tioning peculiar to the camera. If the 
frame line is not opposite the exact 
center of the sprocket hole, the frame 
line of the tail-first footage won’t match 
any head-first footage. This would have 
produced a visible shift of the frame 
line when the tail-first footage came on 
the screen. 

The most exotic animation problem 
was posed by the Runaway Layout. It 


R-2 Reflex Auto- 


COLLIMATOR 


Focus Testing Equipment is made by 
RICHTER CINE EQUIPMENT, ESSEX, N.Y. 12936 
for people who care about image quality. 
Cost? Less than one good lens or 
one out-of-focus scene. 


Wild Life? 
STOCK FOOTAGE 


Over 300,000 feet of great close-ups & 
slow-motion action scenes from Africa - 
North America at far less cost than send- 
ing a cameraman afield. Call or write: 


Borden Productions, Inc. 


Concord, Massachusetts 01742 
617/369-5030 


PROFESSIONAL 
UNDERWATER 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


ZY, SEA 


“7 FILMS 
Fee eee 


(415) 530-1122 
Al Giddings Enterprise 


12812 Skyline Blvd. Oakland, CA 94619 


Resolving 


S0 U N ‘aa 
TRACKS Sound Effects 


Editing — Mixing 
All 16mm & Multi-Media 
Production Services 

Arriflex & Nagra Rental 


Bob Lindahl 


NORTHWESTERN, INC. 


011 S. W. Hooker Street 


Portland, Oregon 97201 (503) 226-0170 


When you say one lab processes your film "better’ 
than another, you're really saying that somebody isn't 
doing their job, because in the lab business there is 
only one way fo process, edit, conform, print, transfer, mix, 
or post flash — the right way. At CPT FILM LAB, your 
job is done the right way the first time which means 
we have the time to concentrate on service, on the 
personal touch. When you call or stop by CPT, you 
talk to the people who actually handle your job, We 
deal with people, their projects, and their problems. 

Our staff is composed of lab professionals - but 
we've also spent our share of hours behind the cameras 
so we can speak your language. 

If service and quality are what you're looking for 
in a [6mm lab, write or call for your copy of our new 


catalog/ price list. CPT FILM LAB 
- phone- 639 WELLONS VILLAGE 
919/688-7265 DURHAM, NC 27703 


BEHIND-THE-LENS FILTER HOLDERS 


For Angenieux lenses on all Arriflex 16, Eclair NPR 
and CM3 cameras, and for the 25-250 Angenieux for 
35 mm -- in kits with gel cutter, tweezer, spare gel 
container and other convenience features. 


Ask for brochures 


CUSTOM PHOTOGRAPHICS 


P. O. Box 25007, Portland, Oregon 97225. = 503-292-5569 
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CANADA'S LARGEST 


LAB AND SOUND 
FULL SERVICE 
ORGANIZATION 


BELLEVUE athe 


MONTREAL TORONTO 

2000 Northcliffe Ave 9 Brockhouse Road 
Montreal, Que. H4A 3K5 Toronto, Ont. MBW 2W8 
Tel. (514) 484-1186 Tel: (416) 259-7811 


“A DIVISION OF ASTRAL BELLEVUE PATHE LTD./LTEE 


Rain Covers 


for most 
16mm and 35mm cameras 


alan gordon enterprises inc. 
1430 N. CAHUENGA BLVD. 
HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 90028 
Telephone: (213) 466-3561 


hed COMPLETE LABORATORY tad 
| SERVICES & SUPPLIES 


O 


LEO DINER 
= FILMS, INC. 


332-350 Golden Gate Ave. 
San Francisco, CA 94102 
(415) 775-3664 


Of 16MM / SUPER 8 lo 


CALL A PROFESSIONAL 
Cine-Craft, Inc. 


A full service laboratory for 
16mm, Super 8, Regular 8 
Any quantity Best prices 


8764 Beverly Blvd., Hollywood, Calif. 90048 
(213) 652-7357 


Write for free brochure 


IN THE SOUTH CineMoHertz 
Full Production or Grip 
in low-cost fitted Hertz truck 


Quarta Film Equipment Rentals 
404/325-3676 or 633-4101 


INC. 


Sole distributor of Mole-Richardson 
Company Products in Greater New York 
2 EE EE EELS 


called for some sort of computerized 
readouts appearing on television 
monitors. These had to look similar to 
those used in airport passenger areas, 
posting departures and arrivals. On the 
Super Layout, the Traffic Controller 
would use these readouts to predict 
collisions, etc. The displays had to 
provide movement and excitement, or 
they wouldn’t cut with the rest of the 


action-oriented scene. 


The machine that was available was 
said to be capable of anything. It could 
calculate a course for Mars or beat you 
at computerized football. 
computer people hadn't told us was 
that the football program required 
about 10,000 steps. 

As we began programming we found 
that a simple blink required 20 steps, 
pauses took 40 and to get a display to 
appear one line at a time required over 
300 steps. The problem was that the 
machine was designed to produce your 
answer before you can finish pushing 
the button. Getting it to do things slowly 
for the camera went against its nature. 
We had to slow it down by making it 
cycle several times through meaning- 
less steps, wade through unnecessary 
garbage, etc. before printing the next 
item. 

The computer screen was photo- 
graphed with a Bolex at 15 frames per 
second in order to be compatible with 
the 60-cycle power supply. The screen 
wasn’t light enough to expose at 30 
frames per second. Shooting at 15 
frames per second gave us enough 
exposure but forced us to program the 
computer to run even slower. 

Blinking, flashing, sweeping back 
and forth across the picture, the 
exciting video readouts seem to unite 
the sprawling super layout into one 
delightfully ominous entity. 


POST PRODUCTION 


By the time the animation was com- 
plete, Larry was well into post- 
production. At one point he was writing 
music by day, recording the music that 
evening with a 15-piece orchestra in his 
living room and then editing all night on 
the Moviola Flatbed, until it was time to 
start writing music the next morning. 

It is a tribute to Larry’s perse- 
verance that the film is heavily scored 
yet contains only one small scrap of 
“canned” music. 

With the exception of the Runaway 
Layout music written for Larry by com- 
poser Randy Woltz, Larry composed 
and arranged the entire score himself. 
He used a style authentic to early 
thirties American jazz and bluegrass 
that beautifully complemented the 
down-home Americana mood created 
by the models. In several places, where 
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2 GREAT CINE BOOKS 


By Joseph V. Mascelli, A.S.C 


THE FIVE C’s OF CINEMATOGRAPHY 
THE CLASSIC CINE TEXT 
SIXTH BIG PRINTING $15 Postpaid 


MASCELLI’S CINE WORKBOOK 
Up-to-Date Text; Cine Tools, Tables 
& Calculators in BOTH Feet & Metric 

INCREDIBLE VALUE . $20 Postpaid 
Calif. add 6% Tax. Foreign add $1 per book. 
10-DAY TRIAL OFFER! FREE BROCHURES! 


CINE/GRAFIC PUBLICATIONS 
P.O. BOX 430 HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 90028 


EDITING CONSOLES 


35mm, 16mm 


Twenty- Fourth rare 


p.o.box S39, blacksburg, va.24060 (703)382-4135, 


Complete 16mm & 35mm color & b&w 
processing and printing. Eastman COL- 
OR Ektachrome processing. Magnetic 
sound striping for ec hops ah ae) 
+ Mes u a te 
film treat- 
ment. 16mm 
Oo pt i-c¢.ait 
Transfers. 


QUEBEC 1085 St. Alexander St., Montreal, Quebec 
FILM LABS Telephone (514) 861-5483 


HOLLYWOOD'S OLDEST 
FILM SCHOOL 


NOW ACCEPTING ENROLLMENTS 
FOR OUR NEXT 


Riot PICTURE COURSE 
CAMERAS * SOUND RECORDING 
LIGHTING * EDITING * EFFECTS 
COMPOSITION « SCRIPTING « ETC. 

Two Week Courses— Evening Classes 
DANNY ROUZER 
STUDIO 
7022 Melrose Avenue, Hollywood, California 90038 
Request Brochure HC (213) 936-2494 


angenieux service corporation of california 


13381 BEACH AVE.. VENICE, CALIF. 90291 » (213) 821-5080 


FACTORY SERVICE 


CENTERS 
REPAIRS + PARTS 
ACCESSORIES 


angenieux service corporation of new Dat 


1500 OCEAN AVE., BOHEMIA, N.Y. 11716 * (516) 567-2424 


WES TH E 0 M E Fe Company 


Joseph Westheimer, A.S.C. 
TITLES, TRAILERS, INSERTS AND OPTICAL EFFECTS 
FOR MOTION PICTURES AND TELEVISION 
HO 6-8271 
736 Seward St., Hollywood, Calif. 90038 


MOVISCOP 
LAMPS 
ONLY $2.50 


F & B/Ceco and General Electric Company an- 
nounce the new American-made low-cost re- 
placement lamp for the Zeiss Moviscop 16mm 
film viewer. 


Available immediately from stock at F & B/Ceco, 
New York and Hollywood. No need to wait for 
long overdue foreign deliveries of high-priced 
lamps. 


F & B/Ceco — GE lamps are made to order. For 
Moviscop — same as the foreign-made lamp 
— no sockets or wiring to change. 


Order from 


F & B/Ceco, New York F&B/Ceco, California 
315 W. 43rd Street 7051 Santa Monica Blvd. 
New York, N.Y. 10036 Hollywood, CA 90038 
212/586-1420 213/466-9361 


WE BUY 


Film Stock 


Will Consider All 16/35mm Types 
Sealed, Opened and Ends 


TOP CASH 
PLUS 50% OF SHIPPING 


RAFIQUE (212)473-5851 
814 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, NY. 10003 
NAGRA 


QUARTZCOLOR IANIRO 


MULTI-TRACK MAGNETICS INC. 


BRAUN ELECTRIC CANADA LTD. 
3269 American Dr., Mississauga, Ontario, Canada 
325 Boul. Montpellier, Ville St. Laurent, Québec 
67 E. 5th Ave., Vancouver, B.C. 


ARRIFLEX 


Let the PRO’S tell you How to Buy a 
16mm Sound Projector. 


FREE 


We will send you the article which appeared in 
FILMAKERS NEWSLETTER on Buying a “Used Pro- 
jector.” 

HECHT— Box 443—Ellenville, N.Y. 12428 


BOLEX ACCESSORIES 


@ 24-Frame Sync. Camera motor—115V 

@ Var. Speed Battery Camera motor—24V. 

w 400-ft. Magazine w/400’ counter in camera 

@ Intervaltimer—Range 11/2 sec. to 36 min. 

gw Animation motor for new single-frame shaft 
Write for Bolex Accessory Catalog 


STEVENS ENGINEERING CO. 
P.O. BOX 1605, 
NEWPORT BEACH, CA 92663 


AUTOMATIC DAYLIGHT BEOEE SOF 
@ Processes up to 200 Ft. 

@ Super 8to 105mm 

@ Movie—X-Ray ® Microfilm 

@ Motor Driven—Portable 

@ Film Dryers Available 

@ Guaranteed 

Write for Free Literature 

OUR 28th YEAR 


Micro Record Corp. => 
487-14 South Ave., Beacon, N.Y. 12508 
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| there was no budget for musicians, 


Larry performed all the parts himself, 
playing a different instrument on each 
track of an eight-track recorder. 

In his “spare time” Larry also created 
almost all of the sound effects. Sound 
effects for comedy require a special 
sensitivity and Larry has it. Who else 
would spend a month hunting for just 
the right comic splash for the scene 
where the toy box car falls into the 
kitchen sink? 

That scene shows “Where not to 
locate your layout”. The toy train chugs 
bravely along the kitchen counter, over 
a suspension bridge made of pencils 
and paper clips, across the stove and 
through a tunnel cut in a loaf of bread 
before finally falling victim to the kitch- 
en sink. 

Through experimentation Larry 
eventually found that if you dropped an 
orange into a half-full bucket of water 
while plunging a large spatula flat-side- 
down into a full bucket, you had the 
right splash. As he was recording it, a 
noise from outside stopped him. Carry- 
ing the orange in one hand and the 
spatula in the other he went outside to 
ask the neighbor kids if they would 
please pause in their basketball game 
long enough for him to record a sound 
effect. They agreed but as Larry went 
back to the “studio” (garage) he heard 
one of them ask, “Now what kind of 
sound effect is he going to get by 
beating that orange with a spatula?” 

Larry had begun editing with an up- 
right Moviola but only under protest. A 
week later he convinced us to spend 
the extra money and rent a Moviola 
Flatbed. It was certainly worth it! We'll 
never use an upright again. We do have 
one suggestion for Moviola, however, 
and that is to design future flatbeds so 
that they’re easier to move about. Nego- 
tiating narrow hallways requires the 
machine to be stood on end and that’s 
a backbreaking three-man job. 

The narration of “MODEL RAIL- 
ROADING UNLIMITED” was ably han- 
died by veteran Hans Conried who 
caught just the right tone for each 
scene. 

Asking a top professional like Con- 
ried to do the narration while econo- 
mizing other places was characteristic 
of the entire production. It reflected 
producer Mike O’Connell’s philosophy 
of spending money where it counts 
most and creatively improvising else- 
where. The production proves that 
compared to a lot of money, a little 
imagination and some money will 
always produce excellent results. 
Because of this approach, “MODEL 
RAILROADING UNLIMITED” looks like 
it cost at least three or four times the 
sponsor’s actual budget. a 


Covering FLORIDA 32 
like the SUNSHINE— 4,4 


COMPLETE RENTAL SERVICE 


PHOTOMART 


CINE EQUIPMENT SUPPLIERS 
6327 S. ORANGE AVE.,® ORLANDO, FLA. 32809 
Ceeceeeeeseeeeeseeeeseeeece 


Phone (305) 851-2780 


BLOW-UP 


HIGH QUALITY 
35MM NEGATIVES 
FROM YOUR 16MM ORIGINALS 


Stock Shots Enlarged to Match-in with 
your 35mm Negative 


Complete Pictures Transferred to 35mm 


Call—Adrian at (213) 463-3178 


CINESERVICE, INC. 


1459 North Seward Street 
Hollywood, California 90028 


Editing Facilities 
Equipment Rental 


Kems, Steenbecks & 
Moviolas 


PREVIEW 
THEATRE 


1600 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N.Y. 10019 
(212) 246-0865 


PROFESSIONAL LAB SERVICES 
Workprints 


Internegatives 
Blow-up to 16mm 
Reduction Prints 
Release Prints 
Freeze Frames 


Film & supplies 

Movie equipment 

Unusual movie supplies 

Once-per-trame switches 

Super-8 Sound movie classics 

Super-8 Sync-Sound Headquarters 
Laminated Magnetic Striping 


saiddecbaseeatinis ri SUPER-—8 STUDIOS 


220 PIERCE STREET — No. 7 
Tel: [415] 863-4209 SAN FRANCISCO, CA. 94117 


4 SEAVISION PRODUCTIONS 


ABOVE THESEA UNDER THE SEA 
Complete Production 
& 


Post Production 


AS JOSEPH THOMPSON CHUCK NICKLIN 
714-297-0730 714-272-1120 
2 SAN DIEGO, CALIF. 92138 


For Professional Equipment in 
PHILADELPHIA, | 


39 N. 11th St. - 
(215)629-8560 _ 


O. H. HIRT ANC. 
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BUY — SELL — SWAP HERE 


STUDIO PRODUCTION EQUIPMENT - 


SYMETRICS MOBILE TELEPHONE 7-channel RCC 
call anyone, anywhere for immediate use — excel- 
lent condition, $1500. Also 3 VEGA 55/57 wireless 
mic systems, $700 ea. Call (516) 643-6787. 


NPR with two Perfectone crystal motors, two 400’ 
magazines, image erect viewfinder and 9.5 to 95 
zoom. Perfect condition. $7,995. ACL with two 400’ 
magazines, Bauer batteries and cases, complete, 
$4350. MICHAEL BROWN (805) 495-2652. 


BOLEX Rex V $400. 10mm Macro $150. 26mm 
Macro $150. 75mm Bellows $150. 150mm Macro 
$150. Pistol grip $25. Matte box $75. Case #455 
$75. Camera good, lens “mint”, package, $999, 
after 6PM (313) 979-7425. 


HATCHMARK SYNCTAPE — EDIT YOUR 
SOUND-TRACKS ON YOUR QUARTER-INCH 
TAPE RECORDERS FOR TRANSFER OR PRO- 
JECTION. HATCHMARK, INC., BOX 91, MORRI- 
SON, CO 80465. 


ARRI-S, constant & variable speed motors, sync 
generator, battery, 17-70 lens, $1990. Sennheiser 
804, $300. 404, $225. 1007 wireless, $95. M101 
mixer, $495. Magnasync 16mm 602E2, $1250. 
Mitchell 400’ magazines, $85. Rivas splicer $50. 
(212) 741-2989. 


PRODUCER ILL, must sell studio equipment, 16mm 
Arri-M, Beaulieu, each with zoom lens, complete 
accessories, lights, tripods, power cables, mike 
boom, splicer, much more. Send for list. 1811, 
AMERICAN CINEMATOGRAPHER. 


BEAULIEU “News 16”, single and double system 
modules used only once and Nagra SN, two Bolex 
$321 magnetic optical projectors, Arriflex 16S 
#6455 with 26 accessories. SACRIFICE (404) 428- 
6361. 


BLIMP FOR S35R MK 11 and 25-250 Ang. Com- 
plete 115AC 50 Hz 25 fps synchronous motor and 
aluminum case very little use. CINE 60 Blimp for 35 
11C with manual zoom hood with aluminum case. 
Cine 60 blimp for 35 11C with Cine 60 motorized 
zoom hood. 1000 ft 4.5 Omnitar. Arri mount with 
cradies and aluminum case. JOHN BARRY, P. O. 
Box 199, Artarmon, Sydney, Australia. Telex 24482. 
Phone 02-439-6955. 


3 AURICON Conversions w/12-120 Ang. or 17-85 
Pan Cinor/complete MA11 and/or MA10 magnetic 
sound kit, 400’ magazine, $1950 each. 2 AURICON 
Pro 600 cams 1200’ mags $700 each. 1SS 3 sound 
camera w/400’ mag $400. 5 B&H 70 DR cameras 
from $350. 1 BOLEX 16M w/400’ mag conversion 
$500. 1 TAMRON 14-140 zoom lens c/mount 
$1200. 1 MAGNASYNC 2300 series 16mm 
recorder, $1600. 1 AMPEX 601 recorder $600. 1 
UHER Report L recorder w/omni mic $400. Syn- 
chronizer 16/35 4-gang $300. EQUIPMENT IN 
PRIME CONDITION, WARRANTEED FOR 90 DAYS. 
PERFECTION CINEMA SERVICE, 954 N. Vine St. 
Hollywood, CA (213) 469-3209. 


TRUCK MOUNTED D.C. Generator 800 amps 
driven by 671 G.M. diesel. Generator and engine 
completely rebulit recently. One of the quietest 
units ever built. Will dellver anywhere in Canada or 
U.S. Price $25,000 (604) 929-5401. 


NEW Eclair ACL 400’ English mags $1,500. Also 
ACL bodies (604) 733-2854. 


ARRI-16 blimp, $750. Arri-16 sync motor 25 fps with 
power supply 42V-50 cps, $500. Box 3556, Alex- 
andria, VA 22302, (703) 451-0469 (after 6 PM). 


BOLEX Rex 5, Angenieux 9.5-95, lens shade, 2 
closeup lenses, 2 magazines, 2 torque motors, MST 
motor with battery, Pilotone cable to Nagra, barney, 
metal location case, tripod with Miller fluid head. All 
in excellent condition, $3,500. HEINZ FUSSLE (219) 
267-3511. 


AURICON Cine-voice conversion w/9.5-95 An- 
genieux In brand new condition. 7%” viewfinder, 
Filmagnetic system complete, 400’ magazine, 
Yoder conversion. ALL in excellent shape, $3450. 
FRED WRIGHT, (505) 898-0391. Also, more 16mm 
equipment and lighting. 


BELL & HOWELL Model J printer, super hi-head, 
roller gate, perfect condition. YALE LAB. (213) 464- 
6181. 


STUDIO PRODUCTION EQUIPMENT 


ee 
FOR SALE: Dynalens S-038 as new $4000. OPUS 


FILMS LTD., 63 E. 82 St., New York City 10028 (212) 
879-1634. 


2 BNC CAMERAS BRAND NEW — NEVER USED 
Rackover Type — #362, 364. Complete outfits with 7 
Cooke speed Panchro lenses, 18mm 25mm (series 
3) 32, 40, 50, 75, 100mm (series 2); 4 -1000 ft. mags; 
110v, 220v and 96v multi-duty motors; viewfinder 
with cams, sunshade, mattebox, cases, cables, filter 
holders. All in original condition. Today’s value well 
over $30,000 each. Cameras available for inspec- 
tion in New York. Please mall an offer. #1798, 
AMERICAN CINEMATOGRAPHER. 


‘ARRIFLEX SB, 10-100 zoom, V/S motor, case, etc., 
NEW, asking $4,500. NAGRA Ill, ATN etc., Excel- 
lent condition, $1,200. (416) 964-7415. 


BOLEX H16 REFLEX, Vario Switar EE2.5, 18-86mm, 
Rexofader, 1.9-10mm and 1.4-25mm Cinors, 
custom right-angle “sneak” lens, fitted Tourister 
case, unimotor and battery case, matte box, $850. 
Bolex S-221 magnetic-optical projector, $850. 
(212) 866-4837. WRIGHT, 54 Morningside Dr. NYC 
10025. 


ARRIFLEX 16M, 200’ magazine, variable speed 
motor. 12-120 Angenieux lens, 7 volt battery with 
charger, power cable, aluminum Arri case, all 
perfect, $10,605 NEW, $6495 FIRM. (213) 274- 
8888. 


16mm Color Processor (Ektachrome) 30’ fpm 
Morse as converted, sacrifice $2400. (602) 623- 
6797. 


SYNC BEEP — % Inch tape prerecorded with high- 
level 1000 Hz tone, backed with special pressure- 
sensitive adhesive for quickly affixing visual and 
audible sync Indication on any magnetic film or 
tape. Industry-wide acceptance. Send $2.50 cash, 
check or money order for prepaid packet con- 
taining 20 strips totaling 100 35mm frames. E.P. 
UPTON CO., P.O. Box 5052, Tucson, AZ 85703. 


35 BL #35056 ARRIFLEX 


5 Prime Zeiss Lenses, converted 12-120 An- 
genieux zoom lens, 2-400’ mags, cases, matte- 
boxes, filters, etc., $29,500. (415) 941-8720. 


BELL & HOWELL DR70 16mm w/25mm, 50mm, 
75mm, 100mm lenses, $250. OBO. JOHN (213) 746- 
7428 Weekdays. 


BEAULIEU R16 Automatic, 12-120 & 10mm An- 
genieux, 200’ mag, battery, case, extras. Hardly: 
used. Pvt pty. $1700 or best offer. (213) 731-4508. 


CRYSTAL SYNC. Crystal Clapper (Arrivox, Nagra, 
Tandberg) $116.94. Other models also. TCS, 3227 
49-SW, Seattle 98116. 


WILCAM Professional Super-8. Accepts 200’ 
Super-8 rolls, single system sound with three chan- 
nel mixer, Ni-cad batteries, $400 OBO. JOHN (213) 
746-7428 Weekdays. 


ARRI 2C BNCR mount, 3-400’ mags, constant 
speed motor, $2850. 25-250 Angenieux $2500. Ele- 
mack crab dolly $6000. Crystal motor for BNCR 
$2250. B&H SR 128 frame camera magazine motor 
$250. B&H 16 camera DR motor, magazine $200. 
200 frame 16mm Vought camera $50. 2-200’ Arri 
16S magazines with torque motor $450. Sony VTR 
AV-3600 $400. Micromac Video camera and 
monitor $400. Bell & Howell 16mm magazine 
camera $50. Various Arri mounted hard lenses. 
(213) 828-6059, 461-3059. 


BELL & HOWELL model JC 16mm printer, Peterson 
soundhead, fader, power supply, $3000. RON HAL- 
LIS, 67 Third, Greenfield Park, Quebec. (514) 671- 
5215. 


SUPPLIES 


Black leader, 16mm, fresh stock processed to 4.0+, 
guaranteed. $.024/ft min, order 2000 ft. complete 
lab services and supplies, 16mm & Super-8. LEO 
DINER FILMS INC., 350 Golden Gate Ave., San 
Francisco, 94102 (415) 775-3664. 


WANTED 


IF YOU WANT TO SELL YOUR EQUIPMENT THIS 
SHOULD MAKE SENSE — 

Place It on consignment with F&B/CECO where 
hundreds of shoppers visit our New York and Holly- 
wood showrooms every day. Our used equipment 
price lists are mailed to over 30,000 potential 
buyers. We’ll get your price for it — and even ar- 
range a cash advance If you require it. Remember, 
our sales total over $6 million yearly — we sell more 
used equipment than any other dealer. In the East 
call Hy Roth in New York, (212) 586-1420. In the 
West, call Bob Kaplan at (213) 466-9361. 
F&B/CECO, 315 W. 43rd St., New York, NY 10028, 
7051 Santa Monica, Hollywood, CA 90038. 


WANTED: Auricon Cinevoice cameras, CM-72A, 
converted or unconverted, any condition. Best 
prices. Call (201) 427-1160 or (212) 594-2294. 


WANTED: Professional motion picture equipment, 
16mm and 35mm, cameras, lenses, lights, sound, 
editing, projection, lab, for outright purchase or 
consignment. Supply complete technical descrip- 
tion and price for immediate reply. Ted Lane, ALAN 
GORDON ENTERPRISES INC., 1430 Cahuenga, 
Hollywood, CA 90028 (213) 466-3561. 


RAW STOCK FILM NEEDED. Highest cash paid for 
16 or 35mm color negative or reversal film includ- 
Ing any EF (7240) mag. stripe. FILMEX (filmbrokers) 
(416) 964-7415 collect. 


WANTED: Original genuine movie props. PAUL 
SCHARFMAN, 320 West End Ave., NY 10023. 


FILM STOCK, 16/35mm. Will consider all types. 
Sealed, opened and ends. RAFIQUE, 814 Broad- 
way, New York, NY 10003. (212) 473-5851 Collect. 


WANTED: O’CONNOR 200 HEAD. EMCOM, INC., 
4000 W. 76th St., MPLS. MN 55435, (612) 835-4001. 


PHOTOSONIC 1B cameras with DC motors or DC 
servo motors, 100’ mags, straight or right angle or 
combination boresight tools, 8mm F1.5 or 13mm 
F1.5 Photosonic/Ilex lenses. HARVEST FILMS, 309 
Fifth Ave., New York, NY 10016. (212) 684-7950. 


SERVICES AVAILABLE 


RON HAYES, Wildlife Photographer. Photographer 
of “Alaskan Safari” and “North Country” accepting 
any film assignments in Alaska. Wildlife stock foot- 
age available. 16mm. RON HAYES, Box 1711, 
Anchorage, AK 99510 (907) 272-0051. 


B&H Filmos slotted w/2 holders $52.50. 3-day 
service. GORDON YODER, INC. 2911 Ladybird 
Lane, Dallas, TX 75220. 


SHOOTING IN CANADA? Complete 16mm pro- 
duction. 16/35 editing. Cameras, sound & lighting 
crews. Commercial, documentary & feature. CREA- 
TIVE ASSOCIATES, 133-10th Ave., SE, Calgary, Al- 
berta. (403) 264-6242. 


IN-HOUSE repairs of Bolex, Canon, Auricon, Bell & 
Howell, SS Ill’s, CP-16 and table viewers. GORDON 


YODER, INC., 2911 Ladybird Lane, Dallas, TX 75220. 


Call us for your “ODDBALL” service work. GOR- 
DON YODER, INC. (214) 357-3045. 


SITUATIONS AVAILABLE 


UNIVERSITY seeks creative filmmaker for faculty 
position in Theatre Department. Opportunity to 
build program with primary emphasis in Super-8 
and 16mm production. Some courses in history and 
aesthetics. Teaching and/or professional exper- 
lence, MFA or Ph.D. required. Apply to Dr. Alvin J. 
Keller, Chairman, Department of Theatre, Cali- 
fornia State University, Fullerton, California 92634. 


Film producer/university staff position to be filled by 
July 1, 1977. Requirements: BA or equivalent with 
five years professional experience and several films 
to show made by applicant. Qualified in creative 
and technical aspects of filmmaking. Salary: 
$13,500-$15,000. Request application form. Appli- 
cations will be received between February 1 and 
April 1. Respond to: Film Producer — Search and 
Screen Committee, Photographic Media Center, 
University of Wisconsin-Extension, 45 North 
Charter Street, Madison, Wisconsin 53706. Equal 
Opportunity Employer. 


RATES: Ads set in lightface type 50¢ per word. Minimum ad, $5.00. Text set in lightface capital letters (except 1st word and advertiser's name) 60¢ per word. 
Modified display format (text set in boldface type, capitals or upper and lower case) $5.00 per line. Send copy with remittance to covepayment to Editorial Office, 
American Cinematographer, P. 0. Box 2230, Hollywood California 90028. Forms close 1st of month preceding date of issue. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


a 
WILDLIFE footage, 75,000 feet. Alaska to Florida, 
excellent for series. EARL SENN, 4693 West Tufts 
Circle, Denver, CO 80236. (303) 795-6358. 


DESERT BIGHORN SHEEP, over 2000’ on 7252. 
MMI, 14410 E. Nelson, Industry, CA 91744. (213) 
333-1744. 


T-SHIRTS FOR FILMMAKERS. Sixteen popular 
professional film equipment designs. Send for free 
brochure. ALAN GORDON ENTERPRISES _INC., 
1430 Cahuenga Bivd., Hollywood, CA 90028. Attn: 
Dept TS. 


RENTALS 


SS 
1977 Rental Catalog available . . . Production equip- 
ment at sensible prices. For more information on 
rentals, sales or service write: CINELEASE, INC., 
209B Old Durham RD., Killingworth, CT 06417 or 
call (203) 663-2222. 


HOLLYWOOD cutting rooms & editing equipment 
rentals at bargain rates. Also complete editorial 
services. CRAWFORD EDITORIAL, (213) 463-7939. 


EDITING ROOM, Downtown DC, ST1900, all ameni- 
ties, transfer equipment in studio. $175/wk. 
GORDONFILMS (202) 462-5121. 


KEM Rentals in Hollywood, HORIZONTAL EDITING 
STUDIOS (213) 461-4643. 


QUESTIONS & ANSWERS 
Continued from Page 128 


be interesting to note that with a very 
well-known CdS meter, many knowl- 
edgeable professionals have one meter 
calibrated for work in sunlight and 
another meter calibrated for work 
under incandescents; the meter is 
excellent, it just doesn’t normally give 
critical readings in both areas at once. 
The Selenium-CdS combination meter 
the questioner uses does not require 
such extreme measures. 

The comments about blue being the 
dominant color in his films is a difficult 
complaint to diagnose without actually 
seeing the film and original scene. 
Although some of the difficulty might 
be corrected by use of a different, 
stronger UV filter, it might also be 
caused by particular lenses, aged or 
faded filters, film stocks, processing, 
printing or a host of other factors. We 
suggest that he run some tests with a 
small assortment of UV filters to see 
whether he can get results which he 
thinks are better. 

—Photo Research Corp. 


The XSD Recorder 


Xe Crystal ° Built into Recorder 
S ° Sync © 60 Hz Pilotone Standard 
D ° Dolby ¢ Noise Reduction Circuitry 


Record high fidelity sync sound on cassettes with the XSD Recorder 
and any crystal-controlled or pilotone camera. Response 30-15,000 Hz, 
S/N 58db with Dolby, modified SONY 

TC153SD. Resolve to 16mm magnetic = 

film using the XSD Resolver Unit or XSD Recorder $650 
to Super 8 fullcoat with the Super8 


Sound Recorders. 


XSD Resolver - $300 


Super8 Sound, Inc. 


95A Harvey Street, Cambridge, Mass. 02140 


MOVING? 


When changing your address, please noti- 
fy us at least four weeks in advance. BE 
SURE to give your FORMER address as 
well as your NEW ADDRESS and ZIP 
CODE. 

AMERICAN CINEMATOGRAPHER 


CP and FREZZOLINI 
CORDLESS CAMERAS 


COMPLETE OUTFITS 

used, reconditioned $2795 up 
Includes Ang. 12/120 Zoom lens, 
magnetic recording head, amplifier, 
400’ magazine, battery. 


PHOTOMART 


CINE EQUIPMENT SUPPLIERS 
6327 S. ORANGE AVE.,® ORLANDO, FLA. 32809 
eeeeeeeceeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


Phone (305) 851-2780 


MICROFILMED 


BACK ISSUES OF 
AMERICAN CINEMATOGRAPHER 


1921 through 1967 available 


UNIVERSITY 


MICROFILMS 


EDITORIAL SERVICES 
300 N. ZEEB RD. 
ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 48106 
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To Classified Advertisers 


Copy deadline for classified ad- 
vertising is the Ist of month, 
preceding publication date. Mail 
copy and remittance to cover 
cost to 


AMERICAN CINEMATOGRAPHER 
1782 No. Orange Dr. 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 


ATTENTION 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
CINEMATOGRAPHERS, GRIPS, 


and anyone who wants to know about con- 
trolling light. Rosco Labs and Matthews’ 
Studio Equipment are inviting any of the 
above to attend one of two Workshops which 
will be held on Monday, February 7, 1977 and 
Wednesday, February 9, 1977 at 7-10 PM at 
the Sportsmen’s Lodge, Rooms A&B, 12825 
Ventura Blvd., Studio City. If you are inter- 
ested in attending and want more informa- 
tion call Mike Niehenke at (213) 980-0622. 


Before you buy a profes- 
sional 16mm sound-on-film 


Frezzi-Flex  FR-16 


cine camera check out the professional lomm 
Frezzolini LW-16 or the cine Camera 

new Frezzi-Flex™ FR-16 with Angénieux | 
with Angenieux 9.5-57mm 


{/1.6 zoom lens. Film at ambient 
light levels. At 18 inches 


9.5-97mm f/1.6 zoom lens— 


from the front glass zoom x a Se 
from a full “head-and- & ae Pe 

4 ~ y 4 e ° 
shoulder” shotright ©“ 7 now shooting documentaries, 
to an “eye”. ‘ 4 


en educational features, 
“m= =~ = & business shorts & 
TV newsfilm 
world-wide. 


Made In U.S.A. 
U.S. Patent 
4 #D277,601 and 
S Patents Pending 
2S for the improved 
= features of this camera. 
ae Patent and trademarks 
a NO rotlN in the U.S.A. and world-wide. 
FRE 
- = 
pe % ‘ ; te 
i. r ¥ : if + 
For information Ae. | ‘ % f 
and nearest dealer call @ ‘i y, 
° ee ff 
Jim Crawford at (N. J. 201) 427-1160 ee ay WA 
or (N.Y.C. 212)594-2294, or write ee fag 
e e e ee ‘ 
Frezzolini Electronics Inc. = \ 
7 Valley St., Hawthorne, N. J. 07506 Vu 


‘ | 
ANG 
35 & lomm Color Negative IT |) 35 & 16mm 
Color Internegative || 35 & lomm & Super 
8 Mag. Color Positive Print |] lomm Ekta- 
chrome Original (all types) || lomm Ekta- 
chrome Prints |! 16mm Kodachrome Prints 
| 16mm Color Reversal Intermediate | | 
lo6mm Processing & dailies 24-hour service 
135 & lo6mm Black & White Negative 
Original |_| 35 & 16mm Black & White Dupe 
Negative |! 35 & l6mm Black & White 
Masters |_| 35 & 16mm Black & White Pos- 
itive Prints || 35 & lomm Sound Track |_| 
2" Computerized Video Tape Editing || 
Tape to Tape (any standard format to any 
standard format) || Tape to Film Transfer 
(Color or Black & White) L! Film to Tape 
Transfer (16mm or 35mm, slides, Super 8 
mag. to any tape format) |_| 3/4” Time Base 
Correction |_| Tri-Step Image Enhancer |_| 
All Production Services, including: Sound 
Transfers & Mix from any tape or film 
medium to any tape or film size |_| Editing 
and Conforming || Edge Numbering [| 
Film Treatment |! Screening |! Byron 
Presents Every Laboratory Service You 
Could Possibly Shoot For. 


| 


65 K Street, Northeast ¢ Washington, D.C. 20002 ¢ 202/783-2700 e 
Professional Film and Video Tape Laboratories. 


